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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. O. P. BLAND. 


A COUP THAT FAILED. 


As I look back down a 
long vista of memories, in 
which M‘Quigg and old Kuan 
figure against a dim _ back- 
ground of ever-shifting scenes, 
my thoughts generally turn, 
sooner or later, to certain red- 
letter days and nights, which 
stand out clearly from the 
level monotone of our exotic 
existence at Peking, like trees 
beside a long and dusty road. 
One of these I remember with 
especial vividness of detail— 
the 15th of November 1908, a 
day that left its mark on 
China’s history. On the previ- 
ous day rumour, thousand- 
tongued, had run, swiftly 
spreading, from the Imperial 
City. The Son of Heaven, by 
all accounts, was dead. Many 
and various were the versions 
given of the death-bed scene, 
some (concocted for, or by, 
foreign journalists) obviously 
fantastic, others plausible 
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enough, but all alike imbued 
with the atmosphere of mys- 
tery and awe essential to the 
Oriental mind on such occa- 
sions. From all these rumours 
there gradually emerged the 
melancholy fact that in his 
lonely pavilion of the ‘‘ Ocean 
Terrace,” brow-beaten and 
friendless to the last, his 
Majesty Kuang Hsii had come 
to his end, seen off on that 
long journey by the ruthless 
old Dowager and by his own 
grim, forbidding Consort. His 
death, of course, had not been 
unexpected. For several days 
edicts had reported the coming 
and going of famous physicians, 
and on the 13th, the Empress 
Dowager had appointed Prince 
Ch’un Regent and his infant 
son Heir Apparent. Also, ever 
since the Old Buddha had de- 
prived him of all power and 
dignity after the coup-d’état of 
98, he had been so often re- 
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ported to be in immediate peril 
of death, that the political 
significance of his end was 
practically nil. But next day, 
hot-foot upon the news of his 
decease, the city was filled 
with rumours of an impending 
catastrophe that might well 
give the coup-de-grdce to the 
shattered fortunes of the 
Dragon Throne. The Old 
Buddha herself, they said, had 
been seized of a mortal sick- 
ness, and was likely to follow 
her nephew to the Halls of 
Hades before the day was done. 
Others denied the story, point- 
ing out that only the day 
before her Sacred Majesty had 
presided at a meeting of the 
Grand Council, and issued her 
orders with all the wonted 
vigour of her indomitable spirit. 
She had been unwell, it was 
true, but the Dalai Lama had 
cured her by means of a miracle- 
working image of Buddha. 
This report gained credence 
from the fact that the Grand 
Council had been convened at 
daybreak in the palace, and 
that an edict had been issued 
that very morning in the name 
of the Empress. But at mid- 
day came a fresh crop of ru- 
mours, and the city heard that 
Tzu Hsi had been smitten with 
a sudden fainting fit, and lay 
at the very point of death. 
Faint at first, as if terrified 
of their own tidings, all the 
whisperings of flurried eunuchs, 
nervous Officials, and anxious 
money-changers gradually took 
on form and substance of au- 
thority. By sunset, as rumour 
gave place to the certainty 
that the formidable old auto- 
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crat who had ruled the Empire 
for over forty years was near- 
ing her end, many idle tongues 
were loosened, and those who 
had cause to hate or fear the 
Yehonala Clan told grim tales 
of a dark deed done at mid- 
night in the pavilion of Ocean 
Terrace Palace. The wretched 
Emperor, they declared, had 
been despatched in advance to 
the Nine Springs by order of 
the old Dowager, so soon as 
she realised that her own sick- 
ness was mortal. 

This was one story. An- 
other, equally widespread, said 
that the Emperor had been 
done to death by Li, the Chief 
Eunuch, but that his death 
had been avenged by means 
of poison put by his favourite 
concubine into a dish of crab- 
apples and cream, prepared for 
the Dowager’s midday meal. 
Swiftly to every quarter of the 
city these rumours spread, 
growing with every hour—dark 
tales of plottings, stratagems, 
and treasons in high places, 
whereat timid citizens made 
haste to fasten their doors and 
shutters and hide their valu- 
ables in secret places. On all 
sides were portents and fore- 
bodings of the truth that, with 
the great Tzu Hsi, the glory 
of the Dragon Throne must 
surely pass and the mandate 
of Heaven be taken from the 
Manchu dynasty. 

M‘Quigg and I had been out 
that morning duck-shooting in 
the marshes of the Nan Hai 
Tzu, so that when we returned 
towards sunset we knew noth- 
ing of these critical events, the 
news of which was already 
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blocking the telegraph wires 
with official messages and carry- 
ing consternation to the far- 
thest frontiers of the Empire. 
That the Emperor was dead 
we knew, of course, but saw 
no reason to expect that his 
passing from the scene of his 
humiliation would disturb the 
established order. It would 
merely mean a new Regency 
controlled, as of old, by the 
Old Buddha. But as we made 
our way through the dense 
traffic of the Chien Men (the 
great gate used by China’s 
rulers in passing from the 
Imperial City to the Temple 
of Heaven), we became gradu- 
ally aware of something omin- 
ous afoot, of an unusual under- 
current of haste and silence 
in the streams of people making 
their way through the battle- 
mented gate to and from the 
Chinese city. There was a 
vague yet unmistakable ex- 
pression of a common emotion 
in the faces and gestures of 
the crowd, the exposition of 
a race-mind accustomed to 
associate dark deeds in palaces 
with disaster for the “ stupid 
people.” Amidst the hurrying 
pedestrians there were the usual 
droves of coal-laden camels from 
the western hills, the usual 
creaking water-carts and ram- 
shackle jinrickshas, but the 
familiar raucous cries of their 
drivers and coolies were hushed 
as if in recognition of a common 
calamity. Even the shrill 
clamour of the fruit-vendors 
and fortune-tellers, which gene- 
rally rises above the turmoil of 
traffic in the enceinte of the 
gate, was noticeably less. 
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M‘Quigg, ever alert to the 
moods and tenses of the Chi- 
nese, drew my attention to 
these things. 

“IT wonder what’s up,” he 
said. ‘‘ By the pricking of my 
thumbs, something unpleasant 
has either happened or is going 
to happen. Except that they 
pay no attention to us, there 
is something in the air, some- 
thing in the way these people 
are behaving, which reminds 
me of the day when Von Ketteler 
was killed by the Boxers and 
the siege of the Legations 
began.” 

“‘ May be,” I suggested, ‘‘ it 
is because of the Emperor’s 
death.” 

** Not a pawnshop-keeper will 
sleep any the less soundly for 
that. Since the old lady stepped 
up on to the dais in 98 and 
relegated him to the back 
premises, the poor devil of an 
Emperor has never been more 
than an empty name—a de- 
fenceless pawn in the Old 
Buddha’s masterful and ruth- 
less game. His death will not 
disturb either the Viceroy of 
Chibli or the hawker of per- 
simmons at the Yamen Gate. 
No, I suspect that something 
much more serious has hap- 
pened. You know, Prince 
Ch’ing came back from the 
Eastern tombs last night in a 
devil of a hurry. Anyhow, 
whatever it is, old Kuan will 
surely know something about 
it.” 

“Shall I look in at the 
American Legation and ask 
Colts whether they’ve heard 
anything startling from the 
Waiwupu ? ” 






























“No, don’t bother. Colts 
is at the Club by this time, 
playing his everlasting bridge. 
Come in and dine to-night and 
you'll hear all the news, and 
more besides. I’ve got a rare 
bird coming — Penting, the 
American Senator, an earnest 
globe-trotting uplifter, deter- 
mined to discover and pro- 
claim the whole truth about 
the East, so long as it agrees 
with his own ideas and the 
current doctrines of the 
Y.M.C.A, As a counter-irri- 
tant, we’ll have friend Cante- 
gril, who by this time has 
probably wired everything 
that’s worth wiring to Paris. 
Trust a banker to ferret out 
anything that may affect the 
Bourse. You know his com- 
prador is in with Chang Chih- 
tung’s hungry crowd, besides 
being pretty thick with the 
Yokohama Bank people, who 
probably know more about 
Peking politics than any one 
else. We ought to have quite 
a nice little symposium and 
do the Senator a lot of good. 
But come in now and have a 
cup of tea. We'll hear what 
old Kuan has to say.” 

As we passed into M‘Quigg’s 
compound, Kuan emerged from 
the gateman’s lodge. In the 
dim light of that narrow den 
I caught a glimpse of several 
elderly men, all grave of mien 
and earnestly engaged in talk, 
one of whom I recognised as 
Kuan’s relative, the gateman 
of the Japanese Legation. 
Kuan’s presence in the gate- 
house meant that something 
out of the common must have 
happened, he being a stickler 
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for the proprieties and little 
given to familiarity with the 
outdoor staff. 

“ Well, Kuan,” said M‘Quigg, 
speaking in Chinese, ‘ what 
news to-day? As we passed 
through the Chien Men there 
was much coming and going, 
but very little talk.” 

Before answering,Kuan called 
to the house coolie to come 
and take his master’s cartridge- 
bag and the game. Then, 
standing to attention in the 
Chinese manner, his hands coy- 
ered by long sleeves hanging 
loose, he looked at us and 
smiled. It was the smile which 
Chinese traditions of stoicism 
prescribe as becoming to the 
Superior Man struggling with 
adversity, a mask of cheerful- 
ness, assumed in deference to 
the principle that our mis- 
fortunes are our own affair. 
Your humblest coolie knows 
that it is his duty to smile 
even when asking for leave to 
bury his father. Kuan’s smile 
was obviously of this order. 

“The news since this morn- 
ing is bad, tajen,” he said. 
“They say that before the 
day is done the Old Buddha 
will have put on her robes of 
State and been borne by the 
Dragon on high. A cloud of 
misfortune has darkened the 
sun. It is a day of evil omen 
for Peking, and for the people 
of the Middle Kingdom.” 

I realised as he spoke some- 
thing of the depth of reverence, 
combined with personal affec- 
tion, which the people of North 
China felt for the imperious 
but kind-hearted old woman 
who had ruled them so firmly, 
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yet on the whole so wisely, for 
nearly half a century. 

* But,” said M‘Quigg, “‘ who 
knows that these rumours are 
true? The Old Buddha has 
weathered many bad storms. 
Have there been any edicts 
to-day ? ” 

“IT donot know. The Japan- 
ese Legation have received noth- 
ing Officially. But the news 
which I have heard is trust- 
worthy, and it means trouble.” 

*“* What have you heard ? ”’ 

“There is great fear among 
those eunuchs who are the Old 
Buddha’s eyes and ears in the 
palace—the ‘rats and foxes,’ 
whom so many have good 
cause to envy and to hate. I 
have a cousin who manages 
one of the Chief Eunuch’s 
many pawnshops: he tells us 
that old Cobbler’s Wax? has 
had men out all day collecting 
his squeezes, and that he is 
sending a lot of pearls and gold 
bars for safe custody to the 
Russian Bank at Tientsin. Also 
I know that two of the phy- 
sicians specially summoned to 
attend on her Majesty came 
from the palace in haste shortly 
after noon, and have already 
taken train for the South. 
The porter of the Wagons-lits 
saw their luggage on the plat- 
form. Tajen, the great tree 
has fallen, and the birds are 
seeking shelter elsewhere.” 

“It certainly looks like it,” 
said M‘Quigg. ‘“‘ Well, every 
tree must fall; even Old Bud- 
dhas must die. It would be a 
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good thing for Peking if the 
Regent were to make a clean 
sweep of these eunuchs. Mean- 
while, let us have tea.” 

With a whispered word to 
the gateman, old Kuan passed 
to his pantry. As we went 
through the courtyard there 
met us a savour of sandalwood 
and myrrh, and I observed, in 
front of the Goddess of Mercy 
which stood by the study door, 
one of M‘Quigg’s sacrificial 
bronzes in which three sticks 
of the Dalai Lama’s special 
Tibetan incense were slowly 
burning. 


When next, at dinner-time, 
I passed M‘Quigg’s gate lodge, 
all Peking had learned that 
the Empress Dowager was dead. 
I had looked in at the Club, 
where the news had created a 
flutter of excitement sufficient 
to suspend for nearly half an 
hour the inevitable game of 
bridge, at which their Excel- 
lencies were wont to mix with 
the vulgar, and pontifically 
trump each others’ best cards 
amidst a babel of polyglot and’ 
superheated argument. 

Amongst the journalists and 
the working bees (as distinct 
from the butterflies) of the 
Diplomatic Body, the political 
effect of the Regency was being 
discussed over cocktails in a 
manner calculated to impress 
the uninitiated with a sense of 
profound mysteries discreetly 
revealed and cautiously received. 
Mudlam of the ‘Daily Mega- 





1 The common nickname of Li Lien-Ying, Tzu Hsi’s Chief Eunuch and con- 
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phone’ was giving to an admir- 
ing audience at the bar his 
exclusive description of the 
deathbed scenes in the palace, 
which he had just cabled, a 
vivid mixture of local colour 
and fertile imagination, par- 
ticularly effective as a ‘‘ scoop,” 
inasmuch as Morton of the 
*‘Thunderer’ happened to be 
away in Tientsin. On the 
whole, the effects produced 
upon this cosmopolitan gather- 
ing by the death of the great 
ruler, whose existence we had 
so long taken for granted, 
seemed curiously irrelevant. 
Cathcart of the Oustoms, who 
walked home with me, ex- 
pressed something of this feel- 
ing in one sentence. ‘‘ Why 
should we argue,” he said, “‘ as 
to how or when they died, or 
whether either of them killed 
the other? What matters to 
us now, and to China, is whether 
the Manchus can produce a 
ruler strong enough to hold the 
monarchy together, and if not, 
what next ? ” 

At M‘Quigg’s dinner, con- 
versation turned naturally to 
the momentous events of the 
day. At the outset it was less 
a feast of reason than a flow 
of soul, for our friend the 
Senator, a very prosperous 
word-merchant, was determined 
to improve the occasion by 
holding forth on the effeteness 
of monarchies, the impropriety 
of polygamy and eunuchs, and 
the medixwval foolishness of 
China’s religious superstitions. 
As the result of interviews 
with Wu Ting-fang and Tang 
Shao-yi, and rapid visits to 
several Y.M.C.A. centres at the 
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Treaty Ports, he was convinced 
that the time had come to 
persuade the Chinese to adopt 
the Republican form of govern- 
ment, with Christianity as its 
State religion. His was the 
not uncommon type of mind 
which, having achieved success 
by native audacity and astute- 
ness in its own narrow field, 
emerges to confront a world 
wherein all its most sacred 
symbols and values, even all 
its sonorous eloquence, are noth- 
ing worth, and therefore re- 
solves that the said world must 
be remoulded in accordance 
with the standards of Zenith 
City or Little Bethel. To make 
China like America—happy, vir- 
tuous, and free—nothing more 
was required, from his point of 
view, than the application of 
American ideas to the improve- 
ment of China’s morals, and 
of American machinery to the 
development of her material 
needs. Why not pension off 
the Manchus at once, and let 
Sun Yat-sen and his friends 
carry out their programme of 
making China a Christian Re- 
public? He had seen Sun at 
Canton, and thought him a 
mighty smart man. 

Under the Senator’s flow of 
eloquence, Cantegril showed 
signs of impatience. Like most 
of his countrymen, the genial 
agent of the Alsatian Bank 
possessed a sound native taste, 
and a good deal of acquired 
knowledge, in the science and 
art of gastronomy. In his 
philosophy, Emperors might 
perish and dynasties totter to 
their doom, but the serious 
business of dining should be 
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inviolate, and a dinner at 
M‘Quigg’s was a thing to be 
treated with respect, regard- 
less of all political crises. His 
epicurean soul was sorely vexed, 
not so much by the Senator’s 
opinions, as by his inability 
to subordinate them to grateful 
appreciation of a menu in 
which Kuan had certainly sur- 
passed himself. At his own 
table, Cantegril insisted on the 
Lucullan principle that, in the 
earlier stages at least of a good 
dinner, conversation should be 
general and cheerful—a lively 
thing of gossip, quips and Rabe- 
laisian persiflage,—avoiding pol- 
itics, religion, and everything 
that might tend to secrete bile 
and thus disturb the delect- 
able process of digestion. And 
this dinner of M‘Quigg’s, both 
in its mise-en-scéne and in- 
gredients, was of a kind to 
deserve the undivided atten- 
tion of a connoisseur. The 
room itself was a rich symphony 
in carved redwood, sang-de- 
beuf, and curtains of old gold 
brocade, softly lighted with 
lanterns of red lacquer. Kuan 
and his “ No. 2,” in long robes 
of plum-coloured silk with sil- 
ver girdles and tasselled .offi- 
cial hats, moved softly and 
with dignified precision; and 
the dinner was a triumph of 
the majordomo’s inventive 
faculty of nice selection. I 
am sure that a recherché meal, 
served @ point, afforded just 
as much satisfaction to him as 
it did to those who ate it, and 
to épater le bourgeois the old 
fellow would take as much 
trouble as Cantegril himself. 
For the edification of that 
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barbarian mandarin, the Sen- 
ator (Cantegril and I being of 
the elect), he had composed a 
menu calculated to convince 
any intelligent stranger of the 
superior civilisation of China, 
and the magnificence of 
M‘Quigg. Rare and delicate 
were his dishes—caviare and 
sturgeon from the Sungari; a 
riz de veau aux cépes, sand- 
grouse from Mongolia, and a 
sweetmeat of his own inven- 
tion, made of honied dates, 
walnuts, and cream, together 
with Berncastler chilled, and 
Clos Vougeot warmed, to per- 
fection. But it was chiefly in 
the little details that one per- 
ceived the hand and mind of 
one who knew that for wise 
men a dinner means something 
more than food and drink. On 
the table, glorious chrysanthe- 
mums of tawny gold in a 
silver bowl; on the sideboard 
a pyramid of quinces and 
Buddha’s fingers, filling the 
room with the subtle fragrance 
beloved of Chinese scholars and 
poets ; at dessert, in each fila- 
gree finger-bowl, a tiny water- 
lily, and goldfish with filmy 
tails that waved like pale 
flames. All of which Orient 
display was of Kuan’s own 
devising, for the greater glory 
of M‘Quigg and the preserva- 
tion of his own face. 

But as far as the Senator 
was concerned, it was all love’s 
labour lost; Kuan might just 
as well have given us pork and 
beans on tin plates. From 
soup to cigar he tcok every- 
thing just as it came, entirely 
unimpressed, and wholly ab- 
sorbed in expounding his views 
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on the political and moral 
regeneration of China, to be 
achieved by the infusion of 
American ideas. For a while 
we endeavoured to divert the 
conversation to lighter topics ; 
but Penting, accustomed to 
hold the floor by stonewall 
persistence, stuck to his theme 
like a poultice ; and eventually 
Cantegril, inwardly fuming, was 
stirred to contentious argument. 
An astute exponent of inter- 
national finance, with wide ex- 
perience of Chinese affairs, his 
political opinions were always 
of a shrewdly practical order. 
A typical méridional was Cante- 
gril, addicted in his hours of 
ease to genial gasconade and 
Gargantuan laughter, a bon- 
vivant with a keen palate for 
good wine and a quick eye for 
a pretty woman; but in his 
serious moments hard-headed, 
rigidly logical, and keenly alive 
to the main chance. His in- 
terest in the fortunes of the 
Manchu dynasty and the Chin- 
ese people was based not on 
sentiment, but on the facts of 
the situation, fairly faced: 
and transcending all these facts 
were the interests of the Al- 
satian Bank and those of its 
worthy representative. At any 
other time and place, the Sen- 
ator’s preposterous schemes for 
creating a new heaven and a 
new earth in the East would 
have been dismissed with a 
laugh and a shrug. But as 
that turgid tide of eloquence 
flowed on, the feeling that there 
was no escape finally produced 
in him a secretion of wrath- 
matter which, as I have said, 
prompted him to dispute many 
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of the Senator’s premises and 
to deny all his conclusions. 
At this point I perceived 
the dawn of a _ twinkle in 
M‘Quigg’s eye. Until now he 
had paid his eloquent guest the 
courteous tribute of an appa- 
rently rapt attention. 

Once roused, Cantegril was 
out for blood. With Gallic 
élan, he carried the war straight- 
way into the enemy’s camp, 
giving it as his deliberate 
opinion that, as regards public 
and private morality and in- 
tellectual culture, China’s civil- 
isation had produced a type 
of human being, and a state 
of society, infinitely preferable 
to anything that America could 
ever hope to produce. He de- 
nounced American civilisation 
as the result of a system of 
democracy which despises, when 
it does not ignore, philosophy. 

The Senator had suspended 
his sonorous periods, and was 
roughly dismembering his sand- 
grouse, when Cantegril’s whirl- 
wind onslaught came upon him 
out of the silent void. It 
caught him one, so to say, in 
the solar plexus, and left him 
silent while men might count 
a score. He gave Cantegril a 
look of pained surprise, such 
as one sees upon the face of a 
wayfarer whose unsuspecting 
foot has met a fragment of 
banana peel. Then he looked 
at M‘Quigg, but found no guid- 
ance in his unspeculative eye. 
So he turned to the foe. 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite 
get you,” he said. “Do you 
mean to say that you, a bank 
manager, really believe we 
ought not to try and bring 
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these people into line with 
Western civilisation, and give 
them the benefits of our scien- 
tific knowledge and progressive 
institutions ? ” 

“What I believe as a bank 
manager,” replied Cantegril, 
“has nothing to do with moral 
philosophy nor with my private 
opinion as to China’s best 
means of seeking the ultimate 
happiness of her people. As 
a banker I happen to be identi- 
fied with a phase of Western 
progress which consists in sell- 
ing Chinese bonds to the foreign 
investor, but I do not pretend 
that in the long-run these 
transactions are likely to prove 
either profitable or beneficial 
to China. I console my philo- 
sophic soul with the reflection 
that, like missionaries and 
machine-guns and other ad- 
juncts of your ‘‘Open Door,” 
they are inevitable. But I do 
not attempt to delude myself 
or others with the absurd be- 
lief that these things mean 
progress.” 

The Senator’s expression sug- 
gested the feelings of one who, 
jauntily moving through pleas- 
ant pastures, suddenly finds 
himself floundering in a treacher- 
ous morass. His mental equip- 
ment obviously contained noth- 
ing calculated to serve him in 
debate with an adversary armed 
at all points with arguments 
based on local knowledge. 
Avoiding the encounter, he pro- 
fessed to cover his retreat by 
a dignified flank movement in 
a direction where he might hope 
to find support. 

“Don’t you agree with me, 
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Mr M‘Quigg,” he said, “ that 
it would be a good thing for 
this great country to scrap all 
its old Manchu junk and get 
into line with the spirit of 
democracy? And don’t you 
think we ought to help them 
to do it?” 

“It’s a big problem,” replied 
M‘Quigg, “‘ with several sides 
to it, and none of them easy 
to deal with on textbook lines. 
It would be best, I think, if 
the Chinese could work out 
their own salvation in their 
own way, without interference. 
Now that the old Empress is 
gone, I admit that it looks like 
trouble ahead; but, after all, 
a good many dynasties have 
disappeared without disturbing 
China’s social system.” 

But Cantegril, not to be 
diverted from his prey, re- 
turned to the attack. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Sénateur,”’ 
he exclaimed, “‘it is a big prob- 
lem; but permit me to observe 
that the welfare of the Chinese 
people is not a question of 
monarchy or republic, but sim- 
ply a matter of economics and 
justice. Give them a strong 
government which can keep 
order and administer the law, 
and they will be satisfied, no 
matter where it comes from, 
or by what name you call it. 
I am speaking, bien entendu, of 
the Chinese nation, not of the 
handful of bois-brulés, the in- 
tellectual nondescripts whose 
stock-in-trade is a potpourri of 
foreign ideas and catchwords. 
I, like yourself, monsieur, am 
the citizen of a republic; but 
surely you have only to look 
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across your borders to Mexico 
and South America to perceive 
that many republics would smell 
as sweet by any other name. 


I agree with M‘Quigg that , 


China is in for trouble, but it 
seems to me that the blame for 
most of it must lie with the 
Western nations, who have dis- 
located the country’s finances 
and filled the heads of the ris- 
ing generation with a lot of 
poisonous nonsense. Franche- 
ment, all this talk about the 
magic virtue of democracy and 
the spirit of progress, what is 
it but a smoke-screen of words 
to cover our several policies 
of encroachment and exploita- 
tion?” 

What with the disturbance of 
his gastronomic sense of fitness 
and his Gascon impetuosity 
in argument, our friend was 
evidently near to forgetting his 
manners, and M‘Quigg began 
to look uncomfortable. For- 
tunately the Senator, despite 
his Middle Western rush of 
righteousness to the head, pos- 
sessed certain: saving graces of 
good temper and dry humour. 

** Wal,” he observed to the 
table in general, “ assuming 
that all they need is a govern- 
ment that'll handle things as 
they’ve been handled since the 
days of Noah, and give them 
the sort of justice they’re used 
to, what are their chances of 
getting from these old Manchus 
anything that will hold together 
now that the old Empress is 
gone? I gather they’re a 


pretty poor bunch, and if that’s 
so, why not let Sun and his 
friends take a hand ? ”’ 

Now, for reasons that have 
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nothing to do with this story, 
Sun Yat-sen was Cantegril’s 
béte noire; his very name was 
enough to provoke the whips 
and scorpions of the banker’s 
wrath. So, feeling it in my 
bones that he would seize upon 
the Senator’s reference to that 
grandiloquent gas-bag as ground 
for another fierce assault upon 
the base uses of sham democ- 
racy, I thought it best to inter- 
vene. 

“Who knows?” I said; 
“the Regency may turn out 
better than we think. After 
all, it isn’t so much Peking 
and the Court that matter 
nowadays as the quality of the 
mandarins they put into the 
chief Viceroy jobs—Tientsin, 
Hankow, and Canton. If Li 
Hung-chang and Liu K’un-yi 
were alive, China might have 
an easier time of it. Unfortu- 
nately, of all the old great men 
there’s only Chang Chih-tung 
left, and there don’t seem to 
be any big new ones coming on. 
If the Emperor had not 
ee 

“Things wouldn’t have been 
any better,” said M‘Quigg. 
“Ten years ago it was dif- 
ferent; he had a soul of his 
own then, some honestly pa- 
triotic ideas of reform, and a 
fair amount of courage. If. the 
coup had succeeded which he 
planned, and which Yuan be- 
trayed, in the autumn of ’98, 
I believe that China might 
have got a fairly decent Gov- 
ernment under the constitu- 
tional system he had devised. 
But the ten years which he 
lived at the Old Buddha's 
mercy, a prisoner in the 
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“Ocean Terrace” pavilion, 
took all the heart out of him, 
and reduced him to a miser- 
able nervous wreck, afraid of 
his own shadow.” 

He paused for a moment, 
with a deprecating eye on 
Cantegril, who was lighting a 
cigarette. 

** And that reminds me, Sena- 
tor,” he went on, “of a rather 
interesting incident connected 
with the Emperor’s plot, a 
story that has never been told, 
because it was safer to forget 
it as long as the Old Buddha 
was alive—she was inelined to 
be rather vindictive about 
everything connected with 
Kang Yu-wei’s conspiracy 


against her sacred person. It 
has no particular bearing upon 
the present situation, but if 
you would care to hearit ... 

“Why, sure,” said Penting ; 
“ go right along.” 
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“So far as I was concerned, 
the story began at one of Hart’s 
Wednesday garden - parties at 
the end of August 98. I had 
come up from Tientsin on busi- 
hess, and was stopping at 
Chamot’s Hotel. I remember 
that garden-party as distinctly 
as if it were yesterday. It was 
a broiling hot day, but in spite 
of the weather the number of 
guests gathered about the tea- 
table on the dusty lawn, or 
strolling round the grounds, 
was larger than usual in the 
dog-days. It was a moment 
when such society as remained 
in the Legations was glad of 
any and every opportunity to 
hear and discuss the latest 
news. Since June the air had 
been filled with rumours of 
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plots and counter-plots in the 
palace, vaguely heavy under 
the shadow of coming events. 
Also, from the social point of 
view, there were special attrac- 
tions that afternoon, very wel- 
come in our little world, where 
new iaces and new ideas are 
rare—a party of ladies, guests 
of the American Legation, and 
a full-blown British Admiral 
of the jolly old sea-dog type, 
globe-trotting in order to ac- 
quire first-hand knowledge of 
the Far Eastern problem. 

“IT was there that after- 
noon,” said Cantegril. ‘“‘I re- 
member the band played ‘ Pina- 
fore’ and the ‘ Death of Nel- 
son ’ in honour of the Admiral.” 

“Quite so,” said M‘Quigg, 
“and I remember talking to 
several more or less eminent 
diplomats and thinking to my- 
self that some of us in Tientsin 
(old Gustav, for instance) were 
in closer touch with the realities 
of the situation than the beauty 
and fashion of Peking—the 
‘I. G.’ always excepted, and 
he kept his ideas to himself. 
It was just the same, you 
know, before the Boxer trouble 
began: the Chanceries talked 
airily of domestic squabbles in 
the palace, and scoffed at the 
idea of any trouble likely to 
affect foreigners. However, to 
return to the Admiral. I was 
introduced to him by the pri- 
vate secretary, and he began 
chatting at once, in his breezy 
way, about the Emperor’s pro- 
gressive ideas, and especially 
about the great review of troops 
to be held at Tientsin in Octo- 
ber, when, for the first time in 
history, the Court was to leave 
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Peking of its own accord, and, 
for the first time in their lives, 
the Empress Dowager and the 
Emperor would travel by rail- 
way and visit a seaport. I 
said something about the ru- 
mour which had reached some 
of the Emperor’s party, that 
the Viceroy Yung Lu was 
preparing a plot to seize the 
Emperor’s person on the occa- 
sion of this review, and thus 
to put a stop to the progressive 
edicts which were creating seri- 
ous alarm among the Manchu 
clansmen. The Admiral, all 
agog for the Emperor’s party, 
was greatly interested, but our 
talk was stopped by the ‘I. G.’ 
coming up to introduce one of 
the Ministers, and there was 
no opportunity for renewing it. 

** After dinner that evening, 
there came to see me privily 
at the hotel one of the young 
enthusiasts of the Reform party, 
a secretary of the Grand Coun- 
cil. He was one of the six 
who were executed two weeks 
later by order of the old Em- 
press at the Board of Punish- 
ments; but, as some of his 
family are alive, we will call 
him Mr Wang. Things, he 
said, were coming to a head 
at the Summer Palace. The 
Emperor’s bitter-tongued Con- 
sort (commonly spoken of by 
the Reformers as ‘rat-face ’) 
and the Chief Eunuch were 
continually imploring the Em- 
press Dowager to assert her 
authority and protect the dig- 
nity of the Yehonala Clan 
against the intrigues of Kang 
Yu-wei and other protégés of 
the Emperor. They had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Old 
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Buddha that not only her 
authority but her life was in 
danger. The Pearl Concubine 
(the Emperor’s favourite) had 
reported that the old lady had 
savagely rebuked his Majesty 
for lack of filial piety, that her 
face was darkened, and her 
sombre moods foreshadowed an 
impending storm. It would 
surely break long before the 
proposed journey to Tientsin. 
The Emperor’s kinsman and 
friend, Prince Tsai Ch’u, was 
all for taking a quick offensive, 
and his Majesty was now pre- 
pared to risk all in carrying 
out a plan which the prince 
had suggested. But they 
wanted, in the first place, to 
ascertain definitely the atti- 
tude and sympathies of the 
British Government. 

“T was telling him that 
nothing succeeds like success, 
and that all politicians respect 
a fait accompli, when there 
came a knock at the door and 
the boy announced a visitor. 
It was the Admiral. He had 
dropped in, he said, hoping for 
a smoke and a yarn to take 
away the taste of a damn dull 
dinner, and because he wanted 
to hear more about the in- 
teresting programme for that 
review at Tientsin. They had 
told him I was in, but not that 
I was engaged. It was a bit 
awkward at first, and Wang 
got up to take his leave; but 
I told him in a rapid aside that 
the Admiral was a friend to be 
trusted. So he sat down again, 
and as he understood English 
fairly well, was able to take 
part in the conversation. I 
introduced him as the son of 
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a Cantonese merchant, and 
said that we had just been 
talking about the rumours of 
trouble in the palace. After 
that we went on talking about 
them and about the Tientsin 
plot, but all in a general way. 
Wang played up very well, and 
told the Admiral several in- 
teresting things, citing as his 
authority either the native 
Press or his friends of the 
Canton Guild. Between us, 
in half an hour, the Admiral 
(who was writing a book, of 
course) had got a lot of pic- 
turesque materials and a fair 
idea of the general situation. 
He grasped all its essential 
points and needs with the sure 
instinct of a successful leader 
of men. It was the sort of 
situation in which, as he said, 
he would have loved to take 
a hand. If it had been pos- 
sible, he would have put off 


his trip to Japan and stayed 


on to see the fun. At this 
point Wang, apparently casu- 
ally curious, asked him what 
he would do if he were a 
staunch supporter of the Em- 
peror’s side. ‘Do?’ said the 
Admiral: ‘go straight for the 
old lady. Give me three trusty 
bluejackets, a sketch-plan of 
the palace, a dark night and 
a sack, and I’d take odds we’d 
bring her to roost on some perch 
more convenient than the 
throne. It’s a case of cherchez 
la femme, my boy—cherchez la 
femme!’ And with that, laugh- 
ing his great hearty laugh, he 
got up and said good-night. 
“Tt was just the sort of 
thing that he would say, of 
course, and just the sort of 
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dare-devil escapade that had 
made his fame and endeared 
his name to every wardroom 
of the fleet. No doubt that 
even now the spirit was there, 
ready and willing for it, had 
he had the chance, but all the 
same my imagination couldn’t 
quite see him that night, six- 
teen stone and scant o’ breath, 
as the Hotspur leader of any 
such adventure. It was just 
his playful breezy way. But 
whether in earnest or in jest, 
those words of his fell on 
ground well prepared for just 
that kind of seed, and led to 
that which, with a little luck, 
might have given the Manchus 
a new lease of life and China a 
decent government. 

“T confess I thought no 
more about it at the time, but 
a few days later I had good 
reason to remember that con- 
versation. It was about ten 
o’clock at night, and I was 
thinking of turning in, when 
a pebble rattled on my window. 
I looked out and saw two men 
standing in the porch. One 
of them stepped out, and I 
recognised Wang. In a low 
voice he begged me to come 
down. He wished to speak 
with me of an urgent matter, 
but his friend did not want 
to be seen by any of the hotel 
people. So I went down, and 
we walked together as far as 
the Water Gate. There, in the 
shadow of the wall, we stood 
and talked. 

“Well, they were following 
the Admiral’s advice, and doing 
it that very night. Three of 
their fellow-conspirators had 
left the city at sunset, and at 
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3 a.M. would be waiting at a 
spot agreed upon, close by the 
Kun Ming Lake at the Summer 
Palace. They had got a ladder 
and a plan showing the posi- 
tion of the Old Buddha’s apart- 
ments. Also, they had got a 
sheet cut in two long strips, 
which Wang said would be 
handier and more dignified than 
a sack. The moon was in her 
first quarter, very convenient 
for their purposes. The Em- 
peror’s faithful eunuch, Sung, 
and the Pearl Concubine were 
in the plot ; they were to con- 
trive that old Li and the 
eunuchs in attendance on her 
Majesty and the ‘rat-faced 
one ’ got something in their tea 
which would give them a sound 
sleep. They had a cart at 
Haitien, in readiness to bring 
their captive to the city, so 
soon as the gates were opened. 
Their plan was then to take 
her to the house of a certain 
censor of the Emperor’s party, 
and there, under pain of death, 
to make her sign a decree 
finally renouncing public life, 
and conferring full power of 
sovereignty upon his Majesty 
Kuang Hsii. Other edicts had 
been drafted, one ordering the 
arrest of Kang Yi, Yu Lu, and 
other implacable foes of the 
Reform party, and another 
transferring Yung Lu’s foreign- 
drilled forces from Tientsin to 
serve under a new commander 
as his Majesty’s bodyguard at 
the capital. The plot appeared 
to have been carefully worked 
out, and the cool determined 
bearing of Wang and his com- 
panion gave me the feeling 
that this desperate adventure 
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might be something more than 
a forlorn hope. As Wang said, 
it was bound to be a case of 
sink or swim before long, and 
they preferred to risk all on 
a bold stroke at once. 

“You may be wondering 
why, in such a perilous ven- 
ture, with the throne at stake, 
they should take a foreigner 
into their confidence. There 
were three reasons. Firstly, 
Wang believed in me because 
once before I had been able 
to get him out of what might 
have been a serious scrape with 
old Chang Chih-tung at Han- 
kow. Secondly, they needed 
the help of some one they could 
trust to hold the rope by which 
they were going to let them- 
selves down over the Tartar 
city wall, and then pass it 
down to them, so that they 
might use it in getting over the 
Chinese wall at the Hsi Pien 
Men. Finally, if their coup 
came off, they wanted me to 
go at once to the Legation 
and do my utmost to enlist 
the Minister’s sympathy and 
support. They had an ex- 
traordinary and rather pathetic 
belief in the British Govern- 
ment’s benevolent interest in 
the Emperor’s plans for radical 
reforms, which, as you may 
remember, every foreigner in. 
China had been advocating for 
years, and in which the Lega- 
tion had professed to see the 
dawn of a new era. No doubt 
had they succeeded, all the 
Legations would have hastened 
to express their enthusiastic 
congratulations and whole- 
hearted support for the new 
régime, and prided themselves 
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on the moral effect of their 
progressive policy. As it was, 
the Empress won the game, 
and their Excellencies were the 
first to deplore the wretched 
Emperor’s ‘ unfortunate lack of 
judgment,’ and to send their 
wives to pay their respects to 
the Old Buddha triumphant. 
Wang and his friends were 
probably influenced by the be- 
lief that, in a crisis, England 
would actively intervene, on 
grounds of humanity as well as 
of self-interest, and they may 
even have regarded the Ad- 
miral’s offhand words as an 
inspired utterance intended to 
guide them. 

“Be that as it may, the 
curtain was up, and the play 
begun. It was agreed that, if 
they succeeded, a messenger 
would reach me shortly after 
daybreak to say that I was 
wanted at the Legation; and 
the rest was on the knees of 
the gods. We went up on to 
the wall and Wang produced 
a rope; they made it fast, let 
themselves down the sloping 
face, and I dropped the rope 
after them. Before going over 
the side, Wang shook hands, 
and said, ‘Good-bye; either 
I succeed or I shall not come 
back. We have our revolvers.’ 
Then they disappeared into the 
darkness, and I went back to 
a sleepless bed. 

“Well, the plot was well 
and boldly planned, but the 
fates were against Kuang Hsii, 
and it came to grief, as the 
result of deplorable blundering 
or bad luck, at a point where 
all serious obstacles had been 
surmounted and success seemed 
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assured. The five conspirators 
met as arranged at a spot on 
the south side of the Kun Ming 
Lake, and, leaving one man in 
charge of the cart, scaled the 
enclosure. There they found 
a boat ready for them, and 
rowed silently to the Marble 
Barge at the end of the lake 
side terrace. Having reached 
that part of the palace which 
they knew to be occupied by 
the ladies of the Court, two 
remained on guard at the gate, 
while the two others scaled the 
wall and proceeded to the spot 
indicated on their plan as the 
private apartment of the Em- 
press Dowager. The two men 
entrusted with the execution 
of this, the most delicate part 
of the business, had been chosen 
because they were the strongest 
and most active of the party. 
They made their way unchal- 
lenged through a maze of court- 
yards, and having, as they 
thought, reached their goal, 
they quietly forced the door, 
found their quarry peacefully 
sleeping, and gagged and bound 
her as she lay. Then, slipping 
the two strips of sheet around 
her, the stronger of the two 
hoisted her on his back, and 
in ten minutes the whole party 
was on board the boat again, 
making for Peking and the 
road to glory. It was only 
when Wang came to unwrap 
the old lady and put her in 
the cart that, to his horror and 
dismay, he saw that they had 
bagged the wrong fox. LEither 
the sketch-plan was at fault, 
or in their haste the raiders 
had taken a wrong turning: 
unfortunately, neither of the 
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young men who carried out 
the kidnapping had ever seen 
the Empress in the flesh. Day- 
light was near; it was too late 
to try again. There was noth- 
ing for it but to make their way 
back as fast as possible. So 
taking their captive with them 
(she turned out to be one of 
the consort widows of his Ma- 
jesty Tung Chih), they hurried 
to the city, got in just as the 
gates were opened, and de- 
posited the old lady in a safe 
hiding-place. Then by trusty 
messenger they sent word of 
what had happened to Sung, 
the Emperor’s personal attend- 
ant, bidding him warn his 
Majesty that the plot had 
failed, and that the only hope 
left lay in giving immediate 
command of the foreign-drilled 
troops at Tientsin to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, and prevailing upon 
him to come speedily to the 
rescue of the Reform party. 
“All this Wang told me 


' when he came to see me next 


morning, a picture of hopeless 
dejection. It was not for him- 
self, but for the Emperor and 
the cause, that he lamented his 
failure and feared its results. 
As regards the kidnapping of 
Tung Chih’s widow, he was not 
greatly concerned, for she was 
more in sympathy with the 
Emperor than with the Yeho- 
nala Clan, so that there was 
nothing to connect her dis- 
appearance with the Reformers. 
Nevertheless, the business was 
bound to stir up a hornets’ 
nest in the palace, and to pre- 
clude all hope of another at- 
tempt to secure the person of 
the Old Buddha. He feared 
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that she would now be moved 
to one of her ungovernable fits 
of rage, and vent it on the un- 
fortunate Emperor. Kang Yu- 
wei, the Cantonese leader of the 
Reformers, was having audience 
of his Majesty that morning ; 
unless something could be done, 
and that quickly, with the help 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, the Em- 
peror’s day was over and the 
Reform movement doomed. 
“Well, you all know the 
rest. That morning the Em- 
peror gave audience to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, entrusting his for- 
tunes and his fate to the 
hands of the betrayer; that 
same afternoon the Old Buddha 
sent for him and ordered him 
to have Kang Yu-wei placed 
under arrest for speaking dis- 
respectfully of her private 
morals. Five days later the 
blow fell, which condemned 
Kuang Hsii for the rest of his 
days to eat the bread of afflic- 
tion and humiliation, and which 
relegated to the Board of Pun- 
ishments all the leading Re- 
formers except the two who 
had escaped to Shanghai. At 
no time during the crisis of 
the Old Buddha’s savage re- 
prisals did any hint leak out 
that Wang’s attempt to seize 
her person had been discovered. 
The secret was well kept, and 
the kidnapped Dowager (de- 
posited one night anonymously 
near the Palace Gate) never 
knew, of course, who her cap- 
tors were or whence they came. 
“‘In the long run a nation’s 
destiny depends upon the char- 
acter of the race, but every 
now and then its fortunes would 
seem to be determined by pure 
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chance, some trivial device of 
idly laughing gods—the shape 
of a woman’s nose, a lame 
horse, the indigestion of a 
Court favourite, or the quack- 
ing of a flock of geese. Who 
can say what China would have 
been to-day if those young men 
had opened the right door ? ” 

“A very thrilling bit of 
history,’’ observed the Senator, 
“and an interesting subject 
for speculation. But they took 
the wrong door, and that’s all 
there is to it. Now, Mr 
M‘Quigg, I’d be real glad to 
have your opinion on the pres- 
ent situation.” 

“No, Mr Penting,” said 
Cantegril, who during M‘Quigg’s 
yarn had recovered his usual 
bonhomie under the soothing 
influences of port and a good 
cigar, “let us have no more 
arguments to-night. Let us 
digest this most excellent dinner 


in a lighter mood. Believe me, 
Chinese politics, taken seriously, 
play the devil with your liver. 
Ah, here is old Kuan with 


coffee on a lordly dish! 
M‘Quigg, let us have it in the 
library, and we'll talk of the 
latest scandals of London, Paris, 
and Washington, books and 
theatrical news, Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses—any- 
thing you like, except politics 
and finance. You know your 
Sancho Panza, Senator? It 
was he who said, ‘ Talk not of 
halters in the house of the 
hanged.’ ”’ 

I doubt whether the Senator 
had ever heard of the knight 
of the rueful countenance or 
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his oracular squire, but he took 
the hint, and for the rest of the 
evening joined cheerfully in a 
general conversation which, by 
a determined effort, we steered 
clear of everything connected 
with Chinese politics and “ up- 
lift.” 

Later, M‘Quigg, preceded by 
Kuan with a melon-shaped red 
lantern, had said good - night 
to his guests at the gate lodge. 
The Senator had started off 
with Cantegril, earnestly ex- 
plaining to this bored, but now 
courteous, listener the mani- 
fold blessings of woman suf- 
frage. On the pretext of fixing 
up a game of golf, I lingered 
behind. The shadow of a faint 
suspicion, the glimmer of a 
doubt, was hovering at the 
back of my mind. For one 
of M‘Quigg’s occasional weak- 
nesses was a propensity to pull, 
with elaborate gravity, the legs 
of the mighty, to cast the 
bread of whimsical invention 
upon the waters of pompous 
credulity. 

“That was a good yarn of 
yours, Peter,’ I said. “It’s 
the first I’ve ever heard of your 
having had anything to do with 
Kang Yu-wei and the martyrs 
of 98.” 

‘“‘ Everything comes to him 
who waits, old fellow,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘ Also, don’t forget that 
it’s the first time the Empress 
Dowager has died, and the first 
time we’ve had an American 
Senator to dinner. The occa- 
sion called for a special effort, 
didn’t it? And everything 
went off very well, considering.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ARMAGEDDON HUNT. 


THE STORY OF THE VALE OF ACRE AND PLAIN 
OF SHARON FOXHOUNDS. 


BY BRAVIDA. 


‘¢ The brave commander Bravida . 


MR JORROCKS observes, in 
his third sporting lector, 
“Every “unt should have its 
trumpeter as well as its ’unts- 
man—some nice easy-writin’ 
cove to exhibit its bright pints ; 
butterin’ without bedaubin’— 
praisin’ without besmearin’— 
just as a barber hoils a cus- 
tomer arter a sixpenny clip.” 

The compiler of this little 
record makes no pretence to 
being ‘‘a nice easy - writin’ 
cove.” Nor has he any inten- 


tion of butterin’, much less of 


bedaubin’; but there seems 
reason for thinking that a 
record of this little pack may 
be appreciated, not only by 
those who have shared in the 
thrill of its many gallant runs— 
not only, indeed, by fox-hunters 
in general, but by a wider 
public. 

The pack first came into 
being as a regular hunt on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel in the 
autumn of 1919. 

Survivors (and, alas! suc- 
cessors) of its gallant hounds 
and hard-riding field are hunt- 
ing the central plains of Pales- 
tine this season “as ever 


99 


was. 


. . captain of the clothing department.” 


—TARTARIN OF TARASCON. 


From its obscure beginning 
to the apotheosis of its most 
triumphant kill, the Arma- 
geddon Hunt is an illustration 
of one of the queer accidental 
processes that have, in former 
times, helped to build the 
Empire. 

Unlike the pack made fam- 
ous in Mr Kipling’s “ Little 
Foxes,” it was built up gradu- 
ally and from small beginnings. 
A yeoman officer, perhaps, 
scouting the stony Syrian plain, 
puts up a fox, a jackal, or a 
hare. Next time he rides that 
way he brings a long dog with 
him, possibly another yeoman 
as well. The spark is lighted. 
A few days later, the aston- 
ished sun, popping up over 
Anti-Lebanon, sees a bobbery 
pack in the full swing of a 
four - o’clock - in - the - morning 
run. 

Fox terriers, pointers, slim 
Selugis, and no doubt an ele- 
ment of “ pi ”—all the dogs of 
the camp, that look like dogs 
—have been “‘ fallen in,’ sorted 
over, and recruited into a riot- 
ous mob which, as the weeks 
go on, sobers and simmers 
down into something that may 
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be called a pack, and injects 
a thrill of life-worth-living into 
a camp bored with an eventless 
existence on the fringe of the 
desert. 

To them enter, one red-letter 
day, a fox-hound, inseparable 
companion and friend of a 
chance-sent subaltern. 

The method of his hunting, 
the sound of his music, instil 
a divine discontent. The bob- 
bery pack is good fun; but 
what would a pack of fox- 
hounds be ? ; 

Fortune favours the brave. 
Keen reconnaissance discovers 
two tiny packs. Reshuffling 
and redealing in Whitehall, 
Higher Authority, after several 
unwitting attempts, manages 
to get all the cards into one 
hand—the Master, hounds, and 
the keenest of fields, all gathered 
together first in the Vale of 
Acre, and later in the price- 
less grass country of Sharon. 

The hills which echoed the 
war-cries of ancient days learn 
a new note, the war-cry of a 
gallant pack in pursuit of the 
thief of the world. 

Technically, to the soldier, 
the Armageddon Hunt has an- 
other claim to distinction. It 
puts into practice a motto 
which has been in the mouth 
of almost every soldier of 
modern times—there’s nothing 
like hunting for teaching a 
cavalryman (or, for that mat- 
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ter, any other type of soldier) 
to know his country. 

If that is true of hunting at 
home, how much more true of 
our hunt in the Holy Land! 
British cavalry have not, thank 
God, been obliged to meet the 
enemy in the grass countries. 
But the soldiers who hunted 
with the Armageddon hounds 
were riding across the very 
country it was their business 
to know, and possibly to de- 
fend. Many a village never 
saw soldiers within its bounds 
except those (doubtless afflicted 
of God: these English are a 
strange people) who came towl- 
in’ and rowlin’ through, behind 
the pack. (Dogs that ate not 
of what is in the street, as do 
the village dogs; or if they 
did, one in a yellow coat} 
would chastise them with curses 
and scourgings, saying, ‘‘ Lea- 
vit Rai-en-Djer”: but who pur- 
sued, with one mind and voice, 
et ta’aleb, whom the English 
call ‘* garn-e-weh.’’) 

Many a wady,? wet or dry, 
which would have presented 
serious difficulties on first ac- 
quaintance, or even on a formal 
reconnaissance, had its most 
secret crossings ferreted out 
when hounds were running. 
Hard-pressed Charley and the 
pursuing pack had found a 
way over, and the field was 
bound to follow. 

If it were only for its country, 





1 The impromptu uniform worn by the M.F.H. and Whips, in early days, 


was a yellow woolly cardigan. 
2 A deep crack in the earth, forming a watercourse in the rainy season. 


Many have precipitous sides. 
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the Armageddon Hunt deserves 
not to pass unchronicled. I 
have given it that name be- 
cause the pack first hunted as 
a whole at the mouth of that 
valley which, as the Book of 
Revelation and local legend 
tell us, is to form the last 
battleground of all. 

Israelite, Assyrian and Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman and Cru- 
sader have marched their horse- 
men through the Megiddo Plain. 

Here will ride, on that day 
whose coming has caused so 
much Scriptural speculation, 
the white horse and the red, 
the black and the pale horse, 
with hell following after. Mean- 
while, a horse of less uncommon 
colour may have been seen 
these hunting mornings speed- 
ing across the plain, with (if 
the appositeness of the expres- 
sion may excuse its slight pro- 
fanity) the field following after 
like hell. And he who rode 


II.— HOUNDS 


In the summer of 1919, the 
little cherub who sits aloft in 
Whitehall and plays blindfold 
chess with soldiers (several 
games at once), moved a pawn 
from Alexandria to the 4th 
Cavalry Division at Beirut. 

The pawn in motion occa- 
sioned some stir. The move- 
ment order read, “ Lieut. M. 
sS— L , R.F.A.” (name 
not unknown in hunting). It 
did not mention Hardwick, 
Hengist, Skilful, and Actress ; 
but where Lieut. M. S—— 
L—— (hereafter called the 
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this horse bore in his hand, 
not the bow, not the great 
sword, nor the pair of balances, 
but the hunting-horn whose 
stirring notes woke the echoes 
along Carmel’s side, which one 
day is to ring with the Last 
Trump. 

But why draw excuses out 
of tactics, geography, and his- 
tory for this small essay? The 
pack’s own feats, I hope, will 
justify a modest record. 

Eight and a half couple and 
two heroic terriers, they gave 
fields of from four to a hundred 
cavalrymen and what-not, gen- 
erals and jemadars, subalterns 
and sergeant-majors, two days 
a week (and a sly bye) of the 
“finest runs wot ever was 
seen ! ”’ 

And still, as the latest re- 
ports from Palestine tell, their 
successors are giving our succes- 
sors good hunting on Sharon’s 
plain. 


GO NORTH. 


Master) went, there went his 


two couple. True hounds, on 
the small side; great of jowl 
and chest and bone. 

This is, I believe—I hope 
four years has not played 
tricks with my memory—their 
history. 

The Master had hunted them 
in Italy, and knew their music, 
their legs, and their noses. 
Hardwick (believed to be from 
the Pytchley), Hengist, and 
Skilful were given him by a 
former commanding officer, who 
left his yeomanry regiment, at 
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the war’s end, for the delights 
of the grass countries. Actress 
was ‘“‘found” (in the Army 
sense) in Italy. 

Enter this quintette to the 
placid calm of the Palestine 
“ posh ” + masterpiece of mili- 
tary trains, that, running for 
a day across the desert on a 
track pushed eastward in war 
time almost as fast as a man 
can walk, joined the luxurious 
bases and leave-haunts of 
Alexandria and Cairo with the 
birthplace of our English St 
George — Ludd, the military 
metropolis of Palestine. 

Their journey through the 
Holy Land was not unaccom- 
panied by incident. The rail- 
way authorities would not let 
hounds travel alone in the 
guard’s van, declaring that they 
would eat the luggage. The 
Master indignantly pointed out 
to these benighted heathen that 
well-trained hounds never ate 
luggage, but without avail. Nor 
was the Master allowed, by 
Byelaw 4001 (a), to travel in 
the luggage-van with them. 

It ended by the Master travel- 
ling as an ordinary first-class 
military passenger. Two couple 
of hounds, with which he pro- 
fessed no connection, were tied 
up in the corridor. They broke 
their leashes. Hardwick and 
Hengist fought. Skilful appro- 
priated a seat reserved for a 
most gilded potentate of the 
Staff. Actress was sick in a 
similar holy place. There were 
many expostulations, and some- 
body stole their food. The 
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quintette, having changed at 
Ludd and Haifa and many 
other places, arrived in dead 
of night at Damascus, hungry 
and not a little weary. 

There are hotels at Damascus. 
Handbills describe them as the 
most sumptuous of their kind, 
though corroboration from de- 
parting guests is lacking. But 
to face a Damascus hotel with 
two couple of hounds at mid- 
night was beyond thought. A 
café-keeper at the station was 
induced to provide a bucketful 
of miscellaneous and unwhole- 
some scraps, for which he had 
the temerity to ask 50 piastres 
(half a sovereign). He was told 
that he could have half that 
sum or nothing, and, after 
much haggling, departed chuck- 
ling at the innocence of the 
British, who will pay five shil- 
lings for a bucket of kitchen 
waste. 

The wearied Master chained 
his now somnolent hounds to 
the railings of the station plat- 
form, and composed himself to 
sleep in their midst. His bag 
lay open beside him. All the 
thieves of Damascus who were 
not on duty came to peep at 
the tempting sight—including, 
it is said, the Deputy Grand 
Master of the Larceny Lodge,— 
but decided that a guest and 
an ally, sleeping in their midst 
(surrounded by four large dogs), 
should not be disturbed. 

Rules were not so strict for- 
ward of Damascus, on the rail- 
way or anywhere else. The 
Master ensconced himself in a 





1 Scrumptious, elegant. 
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cattle-truck with his charges, 
in the company of five goats, 
four women, and a legion of 
children, some Hedjaz officers, 
a mountain of luggage, and a 
party of Indian soldiers. At 
each stopping-place he rushed 
forth, returning with a bucket 
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of water, and his pockets stuffed 
with the ‘“‘eggs cokt”’ with 
which the Syrian stays himself 
on his travels. Unbroken of 
this fare, hounds were dis- 


gorged from their truck at 
Beirut into the arms of a 
delighted crowd of sportsmen. 


Il.—THE TREK TO HOMS. 


Hounds had hardly arrived 
before the 4th (Indian) Cavalry 
Division was ordered north to 
Homs. 

Few “ billets’ were more 
reluctantly left behind than 
Beirut. From trooper to col- 
onel, the Division felt—as they 
turned in their saddles, high 
up on Lebanon, for a last look 
at the jewelled headland set 
in sea-blue five thousand feet 
below—that they were leaving 
behind as jolly a little station 
as a soldier might wish to 
serve in. 

They had come there an 
emaciated force indeed. Shot 
by Allenby’s bow from just 
north of Jaffa, they had pierced, 
at arrow speed, up into the 
heart of Syria; but as a long 
flight takes the speed and 
“vim” out of an arrow, so 
forced marches on tightened 
belts, fierce little battles among 
the hills, and, above all, ma- 
laria, had taken it out of them. 
Their kit was what man and 
horse could carry, and then cut 
down by half, for it was to be 
swift going. 

That does not allow for 


mosquito-nets, and they had 
passed through some of the 
most malarial spots in the 
Levant just at the time when 
that brisk little lady, the ano- 
pheles,! was at her liveliest. 
When the Turk had thrown up 
the sponge, and the Division 
was recalled to winter at Beirut, 
it was, as the song says, “a 
little bit of heaven.” 

An old Arab writer says that 
Beirut is like a beautiful sul- 
tana (the lady, not the fruit) 
reclining on a couch of green, 
looking out across the blue 
sea for the coming of her 
lover. 

The least ecstatic of men 
would admit, when he first 
steamed into St George’s Bay, 
and the Naples of the Levant 
opened out before him, that 
the description is less hyper- 
bolic than it sounds. 

Houses of that almost super- 
natural whiteness that comes 
of a dash of blue in the white- 
wash, red roofs reflected in a 
sea which, like the admiral’s 
story, seems almost too blue 
to be true, crowd a spacious 
headland. Behind rise, step 





The female anopheles mosquito is the cause of malaria. 
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by verdant step, the vine-clad 
foothills of the Lebanon ; while 


high over all towers the giant. 


saddleback of Jebel Senin, 
changing with time and season 
from snow-white to ghostly 
silver, from smoky blue to 
flashing gold. Set like jewels 
on every tiny hilltop, over a 
hundred villages may be 
counted. Below, linking Beirut 
to the hills, lies a forest of 
pines—the kind you see in the 
tree-top scene of ‘ Peter Pan,’ 
—so close and level that you 
cannot at first believe it. is not 
@ lawn. 

Camped among these pines 
the 4th Cavalry Division had 
spent the first half of the year. 
Swimming and fishing and foot- 
ball, gymkhanas of a rough 
sort, kept them fit and cheery ; 
and each week-end there was 
a race-meeting, either at the 
Pare, which would be ablaze 
with the smart frocks of Beirut’s 
many lovely ladies, or among 
the trees at Bir Hassan, where 
in less formal surroundings you 
could spend as merry a “ day 
in the country ”’ as sportsman 
could wish. 

From this most reposeful of 
rest billets, then, the Division 
trekked to Homs, winding up 
through orchards and pleas- 
ant hill resorts until they 
had their last glimpse of 
Beirut from 5000 feet above 
the sea. 


Here Lebanon showed its 
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other face. Within a mile the 
view had changed from a para- 
dise in shifting shades of green 
into a set piece that would 
have served as ante-room to the 
Inferno: scowling precipices 
and barren slopes ; not a house 
or a human being; just the 
sun beating down on rocks hot 
to the touch. 

Down on the central plain 
of the Bekaa,! and all became 
green again for a while; but 
a day’s trek brought the Divi- 
sion once more into the stony 
land. Northward they marched, 
chased by that red-hot wind 
which sweeps up the valley 
from, curiously enough, the 
perpetual snows of Mount Her- 
mon, and overwhelms men and 
food and horses in clouds of 
red dust.2 Past the stately 
columns of Baalbak,® it pur- 
sued them until, grown into 
a blinding gale, it blew them 
into Homs. 

As a contrast in stations 
Homs and Beirut would be 
difficult to beat. One strip 
flashes green, the northward 
curve of the Orontes, with its 
border of fruit gardens; the 
rest is wilderness. Ride where 
you will, the plain is strewn 
with stones, with here and 
there an outcrop of solid rock. 
A huge and ancient mound, 
once the citadel palace of As- 
syrian potentates, rises above 
a maze of hovels so intricate 
that even from this eminence 





1 Colesyria, or Hollow Syria. 


2 From the red dust of the Bekaa, according to Arab legend, Adam was made. 
5 The Syrian Heliopolis, one of the most magnificent ruins in the world. 
Reputed locally to have*been the site of the Tower of Babel. 
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the eye cannot trace its wind- 
ings. 

Half-circling the town—and, 
needless to say, to windward— 
the graveyard, inevitable suburb 
of a Syrian city, embraces the 
community, as it were, in a 
stranglehold of decay. Graves 
invade the very streets. Their 
nearness seems to typify a 
Moslem fatalism. ‘“‘ When you 
die, you have not far to go. 
Ma-leesh.”? + Their shallowness, 
made evident by crumbling 
walls and fallen stones, shrieks 
to at least two senses the reply, 
“And when you arise, you 
haven’t far to come.”’ 

Over it all, from two hours 
after sunrise till two hours 
before sunset, whistles and 
whirls a pitiless wind, charged 
with tibn,? sand, dust, the dried 
sewage of the streets, and the 
dessicated remains of ancient 
inhabitants. 

A Danteish spot; but even 
this, vigorously described as 
** the last place God ever made,”’ 
had one redeeming feature. 
There were a few foxes, a good 
many jackals, and an abund- 
ance of hares. 

Of dogs there is never, in 
the British Army, any lack. 
They swarmed in every mess ; 


IV.—CALLIN’ THE 


While the stony plain around 
Homs rang with Hardwick’s 
solo, with quaint obligato from 
the bobbery pack, southward 
in Haifa, in less eventful man- 
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they brought up litters in the 
ante-rooms ; they yapped from 
every tent in the lines—dogs of 
all shapes, colours, and sizes ; 
war dogs who had “signed 
on ”’ for the Army of Occupa- 
tion as long as their masters’ 
rations should last ; dogs dimly 
reminiscent of many a home- 
born strain of hound and terrier 
and pointer, but divided from 
that distinguished ancestry by 
a perfect grille of bars sinister ; 
among them, slim, mincing, 
and disdainful, a few Selugis, 
Persian greyhounds of as an- 
cient and pure a strain as our 
own. 

With such as these the yeo- 
men and territorial horse gun- 
ners and Indian cavalrymen 
prepared to take the field. 

Alas, the trek through the 
red dust to Homs, and mishaps 
en route, sent a couple and a 
half of the Master’s genuine 
hounds to hunt, let us hope, in 
Elysian grass countries. When 
the last column of the trekking 
Division had off-harnessed, one 
real hound, the immortal Hard- 
wick, survived to be mentor to 
the bobbery pack which the 
advanced - guard had already 
established. Real hunting had 
begun ! 


"OUNDS BY NAME. 


ner, another pack was being 
brought together. 

In the pleasant villas on 
Mount Carmel, towering over 
the town, lived Headquarters, 





1 Never mind. 


2 Chaff. 
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North Force, mostly cavalry- 
men, with not so much work, 
perhaps, as entirely to obliter- 
ate thoughts of how jolly it 
would be to see hounds racing 
over the Vale of Acre, spread 
out below them. 

Providence provided an 
Egyptian prince who had a 
pack for disposal, and an Aus- 
tralian, who had been hunting 
a small pack somewhere, and 
was about to go home. The 
small field that was keen enough 
to descend the steep slope of 
Carmel in the dim rosy light 
of dawn had some spanking 
runs. Then the little blind- 
fold chess player made another 
move, and whisked the M.F.H. 
off to another sphere. 

But there happened to be 
a vacancy at North Force. It 
became known to the authori- 
ties that Mr § L ’s 
duties with a Territorial bat- 
tery at Homs were such as 
could be done by another. 
Purely, therefore, in his capa- 
city as a subaltern of artillery 
(nothing was, of course, known 
of his hobbies), the Master was 
transferred by urgent wire to 
serve with Headquarters, North 
Force. With him, as_ the 
lawyers say, Hardwick. 

This, then, was the pack by 
name and history :— 





Harpwick. The Mentor of the 
pack. Believed drafted from the 
Pytchley to harriers on account of 
size. Taken on service to France, 
Belgium, and Italy, where he passed 
to Mr S— L—. He died of old age 
at Sarona, at the end of the splendid 
1919-1920 season. 

Ware Err. From the Egyptian 
prince’s pack. Unfortunate with her 
pups, which were born dead. 
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War Cry. Egypt. Had one 
puppy, which she laid on. Her 
other puppy, Warwick, was recently 
reported to be going strong. 

Ana@uisH. Egypt. Died of old 
age. 

CoLUMBINE. 
litter, but she ant be her 
of rabies. 

DestituTe. Egypt. Killed a jackal 
on her own one fine day. Died of 
rabies. 

Wispom. Egypt. A good bitch. 
Died ; cause unknown. 

Rancer. Egypt. 

Harker. Egypt. Died of a kick 
at a kill) The owner of the kicker 
received a salutation from the Whip 
in peerless Anglo-Saxon. 

Neuson. Egypt. Lost. 

Benga. Egypt. Died of cactus 
wounds. 

VENUS. Died of 
rabies. 

VanguisH. Australian. 

Winsome. Australian. 

Warrior. Australian. Died of 
snake bite. 

Sexton. Australian. 

Santtor. Australian. 

MicuaEL. Egypt. The gamest of 
terriers, who died towards the end of 
1919-20 season, full of renown. 

Bint. ‘Terrier, from the Austra- 
lian. Mother of many. 


Bore a fine 
puppies died 


Australian. 


Such runs they gave that 
on a memorable night, when it 
was once more proved that “a 
pint of old port and a deviled 
biscuit can hurt no man,” they 
were lifted one by one upon the 
table at the Carmel Hunting 
Mess to have their healths drunk 
with foxhunting honours. 

The kennel huntsman, a lucky 
find, was a corporal of the 
Military Police, sometime hunts- 
man with a rajah’s pack in 
India. His keenness and ability 
showed that Mr Jorrocks was 
sadly wrong in his scornful 
estimate of ‘‘ Nabob’s ” hunt- 
ing; but then, Mr Jorrocks 
was all out about jackals too. 
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** Not at all a sportin’ animal, 
I should say, from the speci- 
mens in the Zoologicals,”’ that 
worthy observes; but if he 


V.—THE VALE OF 


In any country in the world, 
in any time, and among any 
people, Mount Carmel would 
be a hill with a history. Once 
view the place, and you feel 
that things must have hap- 
pened there. Stand on its 
summits, and you can see how 
they must have happened. So 
vivid a set piece half reveals 
the play. Frowning upon the 
ancient Jews, it menaced them 
in their times of trouble with 
threats of hillmen’s wild foray. 
When things were gayer, the 
very sight of it, bluff and 
luxuriant and forest-crowned, 
was a bulwark against the 
terror that lay beyond. The 
mariner who had but scudded 
past beneath its black battle- 
ments would tell his children 
of the powers that lurked there. 
Old heathens said there was an 
oracle within its murky caves. 
When Jehovah, at Elijah’s 
prayer, crowned its black brow 
with consuming fire, the Pro- 
phet must have known that 
he was crowning the hill, too, 
with fame as long-lived as 
time. 

Standing on that grassy 
mound, which one’s dramatic 
sense, rather than a guidebook, 
marks as the scene of the rival 
sacrifices, one can envisage the 
howling prophets of Baal, slash- 
ing themselves (as the dervishes 
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could have seen the specimens 
in the Vale of Acre and the 
Plain of Sharon, he would have 
changed his mind. 


ACRE COUNTRY. 


in Damascus will do to-day) in 
religious frenzy. One can look 
down the slope where they 
fled, the wrathful Elijah charg- 
ing behind them, slaying until 
the silver streak of “‘ that brook 
Kishon ” far below ran red. 

Turning to gaze across the 
dazzling mirror of the silvery 
blue Mediterranean, one can 
almost imagine that “ behold, 
there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand.” 

Not only this scene, but half 
the history of the Holy Land 
lies spread out before the pil- 
grim on Carmel top. South- 
ward lies the rich land that is 
the gem of Palestine, past, 
present, or future, blooming 
as in Solomon’s time with the 
Rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the plain. Carmel, running 
back eastwards from the sea, 
has its northward wall pierced 
only by the Muss-Muss Pass 
that ends on the other side in 
the plain of Jezreel, or Arma- 
geddon; where, in Allenby’s 
great push, Indian lancers, 
forced marching, suddenly de- 
bouched, routing the Turks 
assembled there in one of the 
most stirring cavalry charges 
of the war. 

Eastward, its rolling waves 
merge in the choppy surface 
of the Judean hills. Northward 
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gleams white the city of Acre, 
against the black background 
of the Ladder of Tyre, with 
Lebanon rising bright beyond. 
Between Acre and Carmel a 
sweep of sand of purest gold 
embraces a noble bay. Tabor 
rises stern and solid, a hill so 
symmetrical it might have been 
carved by man; and near by 
the heights among which clean 
little Nazareth town nestles so 
cosily. Cold and remote be- 
yond shine the pale twin towers 
of Hermon ; and between these 
hills and Carmel lies the vivid 
green of the Vale of Acre coun- 
try, whose hunting days have 
added a novel page to its cen- 
turies of history. 

Pilgrims and saints and mar- 
tyrs have dwelt on and around 
Carmel for fourteen hundred 
years. Where Elijah raised the 
Shunamite widow’s son there 
was @ chapel in the sixth cen- 
tury. While the Crusaders 
made their last stand at Acre, 
anchorites on Carmel watched 
and prayed and laid down those 
foundations on which in 1215 
St Simon Stock built the great 
Carmelite order. 

As to St John of Acre, it 
would be hard to find a city, 
even among the holy places, 
whose name is more entwined 
in the history of the world. 
It was a noble town when 
Sennacherib took it two thou- 
sand years ago. At Acre Ar- 
taxerxes II. (significant name 
to Jorrocks’ readers !) had the 
G.H.Q. of his Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force. Ptolemy Soter 
became its master when Alex- 
ander the Great died, and 


called it Ptolemais. Simon 
Maccabeus tried to take it and 
failed. Cleopatra was more 
successful. Syrians, Parthians, 
Romans in turn laid their im- 
press upon it. St Paul, on 
his way to Jerusalem, landed 
there. Hordes of Islam swept 
into the city in the seventh 
century, and held it till, three 
hundred years later, Baldwin I., 
at the head of the crusading 
chivalry of Europe, wrested it 
from them after a twenty days’ 
siege by land and sea. 

For nearly two centuries its 
walls were manned with mailed 
men, and its suburbs ran blood. 
It fell to Saladin, but within 
two years Guy of Lusignan 
was battering at its walls. 

Armies numbering tens of 
thousands on either side faced 
each other on the Armageddon 
plain. Frisians and Danes, 
Flemings and Suabians, joined 
cause with the picked warriors 
of England, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and finally Richard 
Cour de Lion, as their head. 
Moslem and Crusader fought 
for years for the glistening 
prize, until the triumph of the 
lion-hearted king made Acre a 
Christian citadel for another 
hundred years. 

During that century it rose 
to such fame and prosperity 
that when once more the eyes 
of Islam’s warriors turned 
greedily towards it, the Sultan 
of Egypt thought an army of 
two hundred thousand men not 
too great when weighed against 
such a prize. 

It took so vast a host a 
month to reduce the town. 
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Gallantry, such as history of 
sieges can hardly parallel, 
turned wave after wave of 
the assault until the infuriated 
Moslem hosts, when the walls 
at length did fall, put every 
living being within them to 
the sword. 

Even Sisters of St Clare— 
ancestresses, in the religious 
sense, of the Poor Clares whose 
convents are dotted about the 
Holy Land to-day—fell victims 
to the Islamic fury. To save 
their virginity, they had cut 
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off their noses, so the legend 
says; but the spectacle of 
their mutilated. faces only in- 
censed the Moslems further, 
and they were massacred to a 
woman. 

From that day, 18th May 
1291, the Crescent never ceased 
to float over St John of Acre 
until it was lowered by Allen- 
by’s victorious troops. 

With two such landmarks 
—Carmel and Acre—always in 
view, the Armageddon hounds 
began their history. 


VI.—THE MASTER’S DIARY. 


And now for hunting. 

These are some lines from 
the Master’s diary for the Vale 
of Acre country :— 


Met at Pontoon Bridge. Very 
heavy rain during the previous night, 
and weather was stormy. Threw in 
at No. 1 Bog and hounds were soon on 
a jack, rattling him up the river! at 
a break-neck pace. Breaking cover at 
the north end he made for the river, 
but hounds soon ran from scent to 
view and had him just as he reached 
the bank. Old Sanitor first up. 


Met at Pontoon Bridge at 5.45 a.m. 
Threw hounds into No. 2 Bog where a 
jack was soon found. A.P.M. viewed 

im away into No. 1 Bog, but he 
didn’t dwell here and broke cover. 
Scent was pretty good but just a little 
bit catchy, and a very slight check 
occurred before hounds streamed away 
to Railway Bridge cover. 

They went clean through, away 
over the railway and down to the 
river, which they crossed. We picked 
them up again at the steam-roller,? 
and from thence they took us on the 
Elephant Swamp. Here hounds di- 


vided and after much trouble we 
managed to get them out. Warrior 
and some others believed to have 
killed their jack in cover. 

Hounds ran well and with rare 
music. 


Met one mile up the coast from 
mouth of Kishon. Nice fresh morn- 
ing. Moved off across the sand- 
dunes and immediately picked up a 
line near the railway. 

Running due north with the rail- 
way on our right, hounds carried the 
line on for about a mile before they 
swung right-handed and so across the 
open country to Buylfin’s Bog.* Not 
dwelling here, they swung left-handed 
and up parallel to the coast for 
a mile at a rattling pace. Swinging 
right-handed again our pilot took us 
towards the hills in a large circle, 
finally running into Long Bog. The 
latter part was so fast that we were 
left as the going was heavy. 

Pushing him clean through, they 
broke cover at the north-east end 
with their jack not a hundred yards 
ahead of them. After going half a 
mile, however, he changed his mind 
and, turning left about, took us back 
to the Bog. 





1 «*That brook Kishon.” 


2 An abandoned war relic. 


3 Named after Lieut.-General Bulfin. 
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Horses were so beat that nobody 
was able to get there to view him 
away, and consequently hounds got 
a bad start. However, three couple 
carried the line on for about two 
miles when we finally chucked it. 

A rattling good run of one hour 
and thirty minutes, an hour of which 
was in the open and very fast. A 
four-mile point, but quite twelve as 
hounds ran. 

Coming home, hounds put up a 
fox right under their noses, and after 
rattling for about quarter of a mile 
he took refuge in an old disused dry 
well, Old White Eye was dropped 
in, and in a few seconds Charlie 
jumped out and hounds ate him. 
This was very satisfactory, as they 
thoroughly deserved blood. 

Had a smashing fall in the open 
over a blind boggy ditch. 





Hounds settled down to a stale 
line and hunted very slowly right 
inland to the Kishon. Here they 
suddenly increased the pace, and 
shortly afterwards were oanly racing 
along parallel to the river-bank. The 
going was heavy and we were soon 
left, but kept struggling on, catching 
a glimpse of hounds at intervals still 
running like stink. Finally bending 
round right-handed they crossed the 
river and on to the Nazareth Road. 
Not dwelling here, they soon were 
seen disappearing over the rocky 
foothills, 

An hour later we had managed to 
collect all except 24 couple, which we 
were obliged to leave out. All hounds 
were home that night. 

This was a seven-mile point—quite 
12 as hounds ran,—a five-mile point 
of which was without a check. 


The Master permits himself 
a ‘* grouse” :— 

So ended a poor day. A large field 
were out, but, as usual, did nothing 


but coffee-house instead of spreading 
themselves wide to put up a jack. 


Thirty minutes without the slight- 
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est check. A five-mile point as the 
crow flies. 

We did nothing much afterwards, 
but managed to kill a mongoose. 
Old Hardwick had him. 


Met at “ Half-Way House” at 0800 
hours. A large field met hounds. 
Had a snappish fall off John Peel 
in the open. Bridle also broke twice, 
and so I was left with hounds running 
hard minus a bit. 

A poor scenting day, and things 
would have turned out much better 
if only the field used more common- 
sense, 


Hounds met one mile up the coast 
from the mouth of the Kishon. A 
large field met hounds. It was a 
bright day with the sun out, and 
prospects with regard to scent were 
not promising. However, the old 
saying, “One never knows,” came 
very true, as it turned out to be a 
clinking day. 

Finding in the gorse, hounds slip 
away over the sand-dunes, and circling 
round, brought us close back to our 
starting-point. Running due north 
for half a mile they turned right- 
handed and looked like crossing the 
railway. However, a view halloa 
back took hounds in close attendance 
on their jack, back to the gorse where 
we first found him. Breaking cover 
just in front of hounds two couple 
took him away over the sand-dunes, 
but owing to no whips being up, a 
considerable delay occurred before 
the main body of the pack were put 
on. This unnecessary delay saved 
the jack, as scent failed, the hot sun 
eating it up very quickly in the sand. 

Drawing farther north, the A.P.M. 
viewed a jack away over the railway, 
and hounds coming out of cover nicely 
together were soon on the line, 

The pace has never been faster, 
for, settling down, they raced across 
diagonally over the best country. 

After ten minutes the killing pace 
told on some of the “cut me downs,” 
and few saw hounds run from scent 
to view and roll their jack over within 
a hundred yards of the cotton soil. 

A very satisfactory day. 
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VI..—THE PLAIN OF SHARON. 


Here the scene changes. 

One more move, and the 
blindfold chess - player aban- 
doned, for a time, his game. 
North Force ceased to exist. 
The 4th Cavalry Division was 
ordered to Sarona, near Jaffa. 
There the pack began that 
season which will live in the 
memory of every one who 
went out with them, when a 
bath-chair in Cheltenham is his 
only ride. 

German cultivators—self-ex- 
iled on religious grounds—built 
Sarona. War came, and they 
had to be moved elsewhere, 
for the front-trench line, before 
Allenby’s “‘ push,” ran not far 
ahead. Their village sheltered, 
in turn, British and Italian 
soldiers ; was abandoned when 
the great forward move came, 
and had fallen into a most 
unpicturesque decay. 

Enter the Division — with 
wives, for the adventurous 
pioneers of the officers’ women- 
kind had already made their 
way out to join their husbands. 
An intrepid handful, indeed, 
had ventured into Syria, mak- 
ing ‘“‘ homes of sorts’ in tents 
beside the Orontes, and queer 
little walled-in houses hired 
from village notables. Pros- 
pects of real cottages in the 
European style, in a village set 
among orange- gardens and 
almond-groves, drew many more 
to the Palestine plains. 

Unspeakable dirt was shov- 
elled—not merely scrubbed, but 
shovelled—away. Broken win- 


dows were filled (for glass was 
not) with translucent blue-print 
paper coaxed from Signal offi- 
cers. 

Luxuries such as settees, arm- 
chairs, wardrobes, were im- 
ported, manufactured, or 
“won.” Subalterns were seen 
in droves riding down the 
transformed village street, drop- 
ping cards at what looked like 
English holiday cottages, set 
in gardens something like what 
one has at home. ; 

Clattering troops of “sir- 
dars”’ rode into stable-yards 
and straightened each other’s 
Sam Brownes and neckties 
punctiliously before calling, with 
gifts of silk handkerchiefs and 
fruit, to welcome a newly- 
arrived memsahib in warm'Hin- 
dustani (which, being some- 
times a war bride, she did not 
always understand). 

Side-saddles from home—or 
raised mysteriously in the coun- 
tryside ; did the German friu- 
leins ride ?—were seen. Never 
mind the make! A bit shabby ? 
The regimental saddler will see 
to that. Not enough to go 
round ? Then there are plenty 
here who can ride astride. 

Amazed Arabs found their 
villages invaded not only by 
English horsemen and their 
dogs (that was a madness the 
wonder of which had ceased), 
but by women on horseback ; 
not walking behind, mark you, 
with a cauldron balanced on 
the head, while the lord and 
master rode ahead, but riding 
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and talking, rosy-faced and 
unveiled, with the men—and 
well ahead at times, when the 
mount was good and et ta’aleb 
was running fast. 

For the country, picture mile 
after mile of close springy turf 
such as you may find on the 
Sussex Downs, but lit with 
flowers lovelier than even Sussex 
can provide. Solomon sang 
“The Rose of Sharon,” ? which 
we should call a narcissus ; 
but there is still food for many 
poets’ songs in the stretches of 
purple iris, the blue lupin, the 
scarlet and pink anemones, the 
montbretia and ranunculus, 
which set whole hillsides ablaze, 
acres at a time, with colours 
no garden at home can rival. 
Isaiah was not far out when he 
spoke of the “excellency of 
Sharon.” 

Spring here is not heralded 
by ‘‘ them stinkin’ violets,”’ but 
by a scent of almond and orange 
blossom so heavy that the 
stranger, coming when it is at 
its full, almost faints for a 
breath of unsweetened air. For 
obstacles, a cactus hedge here 
and there—but be wary of it ; 
its inch-long spikes are a terror 
to horses, and may be death 
to hounds—and the yawning 
wady which suddenly, when 
the pace is hot, gapes before 
a startled field. Seldom actu- 
ally running with water, except 
when the sudden fierce rains 
turn them, for a week at a 
time, into raging torrents, these 
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earth cracks have sides black 
and precipitous, their depths, 
perhaps sixty feet below, a 
morass of grey-green, and deep 
enough to engulf horse and 
rider. 

No few spills were occa- 
sioned, too, by the war-time 
trenches and shelter-pits, now 
overgrown with green and prac- 
tically invisible (but still fes- 
tooned with hidden barbed 
wire), which dotted the hill- 
sides over which the old battle- 
line ran. 

Bible names come thick in 
our hunting diary. Each vil- 
lage of Sharon’s plain, set high 
on its ancient mound, has its 
place in the ancient chronicles. 
Ibn Ibrak, whose gardens gave 
respite to so many a hard- 
pressed jack, is Bene-Berach.? 
Like Yazour, near by, and Beit 
Dedjan (Beth-Dagon; not the 
one in the Bible, but neverthe- 
less a place sacred to the Phil- 
istine god), it is named as a 


‘city conquered by Sennacherib. 


Kefr Ana is Ono (‘the valley 
of craftsmen ”—Neh. vii. 37; 
xi. 35), through which Joseph 
was led when he journeyed 
from Egypt into the Holy 
Land; probable resting-place, 
too, of the Holy Family in the 
flight into Egypt. Yehudiyeh 
is Jud or Jehud, a - city- of 
Dan.? 

Every run hounds gave us, 
every notable point we made, 
was across soil rich in the his- 
tory of Israel. 





1 Solomon’s Song, ii. 1. 


2 Joshua, xix. 45. 
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VIII.—SARONA VALE. 


And now to hunting again. 

These are jottings, from the 
Master’s diary, of runs with 
the Armageddon Hunt after it 
had settled in what we called 
*Sarona Vale ” :— 


Met at the Queen’s Bays at 7.15 a.m. 
A very large field, numbering about 
150, met hounds. . . . Moving off 
due east, hounds were put on to a 
halloa—a fox. There wasn’t an ounce 
of scent, and hounds could only very 
occasionally get the line. However, 
after ten minutes of very slow hunt- 
ing, during which time old Hardwick 
did some excellent work, scent gradu- 
ally improved as the sun got stronger 
and hounds started to bustle with 
some rare music. 

We evidently changed on to a 
jackal amongst the hills, and scent 
got better until we were running at a 
good pace. Taking us into Turk 
Farm, hounds never dwelt a second 
but pushed him through and away at 
the east and so across to Mulebbis 
Wood, entering the cover with their 
jackal some two hundred yards ahead. 
Running down the side, our good old 
jack took us clean through the cover 
and went away near “Lone Tree,” 
and hounds rolled him over in the 
open (square 021b). This was a rare 
good hunt of 40 minutes, the last 
part being exceedingly fast. 

A four-mile point. Not more than 
two-thirds of the field were up at the 
kill and nobody was with hounds 
when they actually rolled him over. 
All hounds up—z.e., eight and a half 
couple. 


Met at Queen’s Bays at 7.30 A.M. 
A field of about 130, including four 
ladies, met hounds. . . . We were 
piloted over a beautiful line of 
country. Leaving Sakia close on our 
left, we found the going a bit heavy 
as we were taken over to Wady 
Nosrah, where I think in all proba- 
bility we changed. ; f 

On our way towards Beit Dedjan, 
after crossing the wady hounds 
gained a view and looked like rolling 


our jack over in the open. Old 
Sexton and Sanitor were fairly racing 
for blood and were within a few 
yards of him when he crossed a wady 
and gained a good hundred yards on 
hounds. On they went again, gain- 
ing inch by inch on him, and the 
leading hound was within five yards 
of his brush when he ente the 
gardens of Beit Dedjan. 

Here scent was not so good, and 
after ten minutes hounds were 
stopped, five fresh jack being viewed 
away from one small orange-grove. 
This hunt was a five-mile point as 
the crow flies. 


Met at the 38th Central India 
Horse at 1.30 p.m. We drew the 
open country and were soon on a 
jackal. We then had an hour and 
forty minutes, covering a large bit of 
country with two four-mile points. 
However, altho’ it was a fine gallop, 
hounds undoubtedly changed many 
times and we had great trouble in 
keeping tail hounds up as the pace 
was very hot. 

Finally old Sexton and Vanquish 
pulled down their jack together while 
the rest of the pack were hunting 
another. However, there were eight 
couple of hounds up in the end, and 
they ate him, skin and bones and all. 

Old Nelson was lost and has not 
been seen since. 

Micky was also left out, but was 
found four days later. 


Met at 7.30 a.m. at the mouth of 
the Auja. About 70 people out. 
Moving off across the river, a jackal 
was soon found and hounds fairly 
raced for 25 minutes, rolling their 
jack over in the open. 

Finding again at once, hounds took 
us at a desperate pace for five miles 
as straight as a die. 

Only seven people out of the field 
saw the end of this run, as the pace 
was killing. Hounds were stopped at 
the first check, as tail hounds were 
badly left, and it took us some time 
to collect them. 

Left out Hardwick, Bengal, and 
Wisdom. Bengal came back during 
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the afternoon and Wisdom was col- 
lected in the evening. Hardwick re- 
turned after a week, and came home 
dead-beat and as thin as a scare- 
crow. 

There were five falls.) D——, on 
his back, and used foul language 
while a lady follower was passing. 
One Indian officer lost his horse, 
which ultimately drowned itself in 
the Auja. 


Met at 2 p.m. at the Kennels and 
found at once in an orange-grove a 
hundred yards distant. Then fol- 
lowed a real good woodland hunt, 
with short bursts across the open, 
and after an hour hounds killed in 
the corner of an orange-grove. 

All hounds up, also Micky and 
Bint, who were both bitten. 


Met at Ibn [brak village at 2 p.m. 
A field of about 70 met hounds. 

Hounds soon put up a fox in the 
open and a nice three-mile point fol- 
lowed, taking him right across a 
beautiful line of country to the large 
wood, where, after some trouble, 
hounds were whipped off, having 
changed on to a jack. 

Here the field, through coffee- 
housing, nearly all got lost and so 
missed a second excellent run. 

Putting hounds into a small orange- 
grove near the big cover, E—— was 
soon opening his throttle, and a rare 
pretty bit of hunting it was, as hounds 
quickly picked up the line and 
streamed off down a bit of a wady. 
At first it looked as if our pilot was 
making for the hills, but swinging 
left-handed he took us right across 
the flats to Ibn Ibrak village. Every 
hound going like the devil—Sexton 
and Vanquish racing for the lead, 
with old Sanitor and Winsome in 
close attendance. Never has there 
been a better sight than seeing these 
hounds stream across a_ beautiful 
stretch of grass country. 

Funnily enough, our fox did not 
enter the village gardens, but, turning 
sharp left-handed again, took us away 
to Sakia. Just before entering the 
gardens here Charlie was viewed just 
in front of hounds, but still goin 
strong. Not checking for a secon 
here, they pushed him right through 
and headed for Beit Dedjan, going over 
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the main wady. However, luck fa- 
voured us, for some shepherds headed 
the fox here. He swung back and 
a his mask for Red House 

ood, which we saw hounds enter 
about a mile ahead of us, the pace 
being so killing. On arrival at the 
wood hounds were called off, as the 
place swarmed with fresh jack. 

So ended a damn good day, and as 
I write this in an office at Kantara, I 
pray that this hunt will not prove to 

my last with this wonderful little 


pack, 


[It was not. The Master, 
exiled for a while at the Base 
on a Staff job, came back to 
everybody’s delight, his own 
included. ] 


Met at the mouth of the river Auja 
at 2.30 p.m. Took hounds across in 
a boat. The ford was very deep and 
many of the field got wet. 

Moved off over the sand-dunes, but 
did not find until entering a patch of 
lupin. A jack was soon away close 
in front of hounds, but unfortunately 
he bent right-handed and so made for 
Sheikh Muennis orange-groves. 

These, of course, swarmed with 
jack, but after a couple of tries one 
went away at the east end and took 
us up over Muennis Hill, through the 
small orange-grove, and on towards 
Hadrah bridge. 

At this stage hounds were so beat, 
owing to the heat, that they were 
pe and, after tail hounds were 
collected, we took them down to the 
river to get a drink. 

Moving off again, hounds soon found 
in a wheat-field, and a very fast 15 
minutes followed, our jack running 
dead straight up the old trench rail- 
way for a g 3 miles. Hounds 
were then again stopped, as fresh jack 
were too abundant and tail hounds 
were already starting to hunt on their 
own. 

On our way home hounds put up 
a jack in a small patch of barley. 
They meant having blood from the 
start, for they never allowed their 
jack to get far ahead. A very fast 
ten minutes followed, and we continu- 
ally viewed our jack. 

B 
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Finally, when hounds were running 
very close on a bit of hilly ground, 
they overran the line and immedi- 
ately threw their headsup. However, 
altho’ nearly all of the field had over- 
ridden the spot, old Bengal quickly 
put things right by dropping into a 
trench and pushing the jack out at 
the far end. A sharp sprint and then 
they rolled him over in the open. 

The country was very tricky, as 
there are a quantity of cracks and 
hidden trenches. 

I saw three loose horses at one 
time. 

Major L—— had a nasty fall, and 
went to hospital with concussion. 

A doctor cut his mouth about, 
having come a cropper into a blind 
trench. 

Five and a half couple of hounds 
out. 


Met at the mouth of the Auja at 
6.30 a.m. A field of 70 to 100 met 
hounds. The sand-dunes held a 
stout jack, and the best run of the 
season was the result. 

The General viewed him away and 
F—— kept on his right flank as far 
as Sheikh Muennis, to stop him from 
entering the orange-groves there. 

One could see at once that there 
was a screaming scent, as hounds, 
flashing over a ploughed field, settled 
down and just flew. Breasting Mu- 
ennis Hill after crossing the El Jelil 
road they left a small orange-grove 
on their right, and so made across 
the low-lying ground east of the 
village. Crossing the old trench rail- 
way we were piloted over the spur 
that runs down to Hadrah bridge. 

From thence our jack kept straight 
ahead and gallantly set his mask for 
Mulebbis Wood, yet four miles away. 

Going over good galloping ground, 
hounds went at such a pace that 
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horses were really put to a test. On 
arrival at the bank of the Auja 
our hunted jack was viewed well 
beat not a hundred yards in front 
of hounds. 

Although hounds gained a view they 
soon had to get their noses down 
again as our jack took advantage of 
every small wady. It is uncertain 
whether hounds changed here, al- 
though, judging by the beat condition 
of our hunted jack, it appears rather 
probable. However, without checking 
a second they carried the line over 
the river and so made straight across 
for the woods just close to Mulebbis 
village. As leading hounds entered 
the cover our jack was viewed about 
150 yards in front. At this stage 
several fresh customers had been dis- 
turbed and tail hounds were not quite 
up. Thus owing to the abnormal 
number of jack in the large woods 
hounds were stopped. 

All hounds up bar Bengal. A six- 
mile point as the crow flies. 

The General took the time as 23 
minutes, so the pace speaks for itself. 
Hounds never checked once from start 
to finish, and although old Sexton and 
Sanitor were some hundred yards 
ahead of the pack at the finish every 
hound just went his hardest. 


After watering hounds from a pack 
mule! we drew the lupins north of 
Sakia, and before long G—— B—— 
was halloaing a jack away at the north 
end, A very sharp burst right across 
to Triangle Wood followed. 


Met at Sheikh Muennis at 6.30. A 
small field met hounds, the early 
morning sorting out the better sports- 
men from the rest. We drew some 
barley, and General G——— was soon 
halloaing a jack away. Bending right- 
handed he took us on a right-handed 





1 This was a marvellous proceeding—a speciality of the Sarona Vale. 


Even in March, it was warm hunting, and hounds were terribly done. 


So a 


Bengali driver, mounted on one mule, led another loaded with canvas water- 


bottles, 


‘* Where the dogs go,” he was strictly charged, ‘‘ there you are to go.” 


He did. Never was thruster keener than this obedient Indian soldier. 

The sight of him, taking hedge and ditch and everything that came his way, 
with the canvas water-bottles flying heavenward as{the led mule followed, was 
one that would have gladdened hunting-folk at home. 

The row kicked up by the led mule, when restive at covert-side, is another 


story. 
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half-circle back to Hadrah bridge. 
Hounds got very close to him here, 
as he dwelt for a few seconds in some 
beans. He then broke out on the 
east side but swung round left-handed 
and eer his mask for Muennis 
Woods, 

Hounds were pressing him very hard 
and evidently his heart failed him, so 
he swung right-handed and made for 
the crops where we first found him. 
Hounds were now running by view 
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and coursed their now dead-beat jack, 
gaining on him yard by yard. ey 
were within a few yards of him when 
he dropped into a trench and went 
to ground. 

Bint was put down and we found 
our jack only to be about 4 feet 
down. Ten minutes digging with 
sticks and old Wisdom drew him in 
fine style. He was an exceptionally 
fine big dog jackal. 


ENVOI. 


The original “ field ’”’ is scat- 
tered far and wide. The Master 
will re-read these snatches from 
his hunting diary in a camp on 
the North-West Frontier. Our 
ruddy-faced whip, scion of a 
line famous alike in the battle- 
and the hunting-field, is joint 
master of a pack in the south 
of India. The General, our 
genial field - master, holds an 
important command at home, 
but sighs, I fancy, for those 
runs in the grass country of 
the Holy Land. 

D——, another whip, gets 
his sport (for wherever he goes, 
you may be sure there is hunt- 
ing of some kind) across the 
sandy stretches of Upper 
Egypt. 

Many are back again at 
peace-time jobs: lawyering 
one; another tutoring infant 
rajahs; a third patching up 
invalids, in his best bedside 
manner, at a spa; Bravida, 
your “ easy-writin’ cove,” blow- 


ing up “dud” ammunition in 
a slummy little station with no 
foxhounds for miles, and no 
horse to ride (in these economy- 
axe days) if there were, 

But they are linked for ever 
to Sharon’s plain by a mask 
or a brush proudly displayed 
over the study-door, and by 
mighty hunting talks at the 
annual dinner, when those who 
followed the Armageddon Hunt 
get together again. 

And the hunt goes on. Such 
a seed, once planted, grows 
steady and strong. As long 
as there are soldiers or ex- 
soldiers serving in Palestine, 
horses to ride, and fox and 
jackal sunning themselves on 
the hillsides of Sharon, there 
will be hunting in the Holy 
Land, and the plains where 
Joshua and his men smote the 
Amorites will ring with the 
crash of music as the successors 
of the Armageddon Hunt “roll 
him over.” 
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SIR THOMAS WARNER 


BY JAMES A. 


On 28th January 1624 
Thomas Warner and seventeen 
Englishmen landed on St Chris- 
topher and founded the first 
permanent English colony in 
the Caribbean Sea—the pioneer 
of those fair plantations which 
played so great a part in the 
national economy for two hun- 
dred years, and helped so largely 
to build up the mercantile 
wealth and maritime power of 
Great Britain. Many of the 
circumstances attending the 
origin of this enterprise have 
remained obscure, and even 
its date has been mistaken. In 
January 1923 the people of St 
Christopher carried out a public 
celebration of their tercen- 
tenary ; but, as will be shown, 
they did so not three hundred 
years but two hundred and 
ninety-nine years after the 
event. 

The islands of the Lesser 
Antilles were discovered by 
Columbus in the course of his 
second and third voyages to 
the West. But the Spaniards 
never attempted occupation. 
They were by instinct gold- 
hunters rather than planters, 
and also the warlike Caribs of 
the island chain were much too 
formidable for their liking. So 
the Spaniards passed on trea- 
sure-seeking to the West, and 
left the smaller islands to their 
successors. These latter, the 
English and the French, were 
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by no means quick to seize 
the advantage. The Huguenot 
rovers and the followers of 
Drake were well acquainted 
with the Windward and Lee- 
ward groups. Yet during the 
whole sixteenth century they 
made no attempt at settlement. 
The French made their first 
experiments on the mainland 
of America; and Englishmen 
also, when they turned their 
thoughts to colonisation, fol- 
lowed the counsels of Ralegh, 
attempting Virginia and Guiana, 
but neglecting the beautiful 
Caribbees. The first generation 
of English colonists indeed fol- 
lowed two will-o’-the-wisps, the 
westward passage to Asia and 
the golden empire of Manoa. 
The first they hoped to attain 
through Chesapeake Bay, and 
the second by way of the 
Orinoco and the Guiana rivers. 
Only when these hopes had 
died did the true basis of Eng- 
lish colonisation reveal itseli— 
the pursuit of solid gain by 
the plantation of tobacco and 
other products. Virginia, after 
years of profitless misery, began 
to ship tobacco in 1613, and 
Bermuda shortly followed her 
example. It was, however, 
from another tobacco enter- 
prise that the colonisation of 
the Caribbees took its origin. 
In 1619—the year following 
that of Ralegh’s execution— 
there was a change in the 
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balance of parties at the Eng- 
lish Court, and the pro-Spanish 
faction, which had hunted Ral- 
egh to his death, was tem- 
porarily driven from power. 
Taking advantage of this, a 
body of peers and courtiers 
obtained from James I. per- 
mission to found a colony in 
the delta of the river Amazon, 
a region claimed by Portugal, 
whose throne was then in the 
possession of the King of Spain. 
The leading spirit of the enter- 
prise was Captain Roger North, 
one of the officers of Ralegh’s 
last expedition, and he became 
the governor of the new cor- 
poration, which styled itself 
the Amazon Company, and 
obtained its letters patent from 
the Crown in September 1619. 
North intended to go in 
person to the Amazon, and 
spent the winter in making 
preparations for a departure 
early in the following year. 
By April 1620 he was ready, 
with his ships lying at Ply- 
mouth and his crews engaged. 
Meanwhile the aspect of politics 
had changed once more. Span- 
ish agents and pensioners were 
busy at Court, and the Spanish 
ambassador, Count Gondomar, 
absent when the Company had 
been chartered, had returned 
to reassert his ascendancy over 
the vacillating mind of James. 
The result was that the king 
refused North permission to 
sail, an evident preliminary to 
the cancellation of the whole 
enterprise. North, however, 
was a resolute man. Seeing the 
trend of affairs, he acted in 
the tradition of Drake. On 
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30th April 1620 he sailed from 
Plymouth without permission. 
With him as a _ gentleman- 
adventurer went Thomas War- 
ner, a Suffolk man of good 
family and a friend of John 
Winthrop, who nine years later 
was to found the colony of 
Massachusetts. 

The expedition reached the 
Amazon without mishap, as- 
cended the main channel past 
the Cabo do Norte, and an- 
chored at the head of the delta. 
There the adventurers built a 
fort and established a tobacco 
plantation, whilst their pinnace 
pushed up the great river far 
into the interior. At the end 
of the year North returned to 
England with a first cargo of 
tobacco. Disaster awaited him. 
He found the Company dis- 
solved, its charter confiscated, 
James in a wrathful mood, and 
Gondomar demanding the head 
of the chief delinquent. He 
expiated his offence by passing 
the greater part of 1621 in the 
Tower, and was only released 
on promising to attempt no 
more voyages to South America. 

The settlers on the Amazon 
were thus cut off from com- 
munication with England, and 
the corporation which was to 
have supported them had ceased 
to exist. Nevertheless they 
persevered in their plantation, 
selling their tobacco to casual 
Dutch traders who sometimes 
visited the colony. This could 
not have been very satisfac- 
tory, for we may infer that the 
Dutchmen, having the whip- 
hand, must have traded on 
such terms as secured most of 
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the profit to themselves. Gon- 
domar also pursued the colony 
relentlessly. The Portuguese 
were already established at 
Paré, on the eastern side of 
the delta; and in 1622-3 he 
sent out orders for the English 
settlement to be attacked and 
destroyed. The Captain of 
Par& accordingly gathered a 
force of white men and Indians 
in canoes, and at some time 
in 1623 raided North’s planta- 
tion, together with some Dutch 
posts in other parts of the 
delta. The English fort was 
taken, and, although most of 
its occupants escaped into the 
interior, they returned to find 
their buildings and crops ruined. 
Tobacco-planting on the Ama- 
zon was evidently destined to 
be an uncertain business. 

Thomas Warner took this 
view, decided that the game 
was not worth the candle, and 
determined to try his fortune 
elsewhere. He had heard a 
good account of the smaller 
Antilles from a comrade who 
had been there, and in 1622 or 
1623 he quitted the Amazon 
with a few associates and made 
a tour through the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, seeking 
for a favourable spot. What 
ship they sailed in and how 
they obtained her we do not 
know. The exact dates of these 
events are also not recover- 
able, and it is not absolutely 
certain whether the departure 
took place before or after the 
Portuguese raid, although the 
former is more likely to be the 
truth. 

Warner was looking for an 
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island where a handful of colon- 
ists could plant tobacco in 
reasonable security. It needed 
to be remote from the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, its natives few 
and inoffensive, its soil and 
water-supply good, and its 
anchorage safe. Grenada and 
the large Windward Islands 
would not serve, for they con- 
tained multitudes of Caribs, 
and were, moreover, right in 
the track of the Spanish fleets 
outward bound to the Main 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Bar- 
bados was uninhabited, and 
would have suited the adven- 
turers’ purpose very well, but 
they seem not to have known 
of its advantages. It lay well 
to windward of the main chain 
of islands, and, although occa- 
sionally visited, its position was 
not accurately laid down upon 
the maps of the period. When 
John Powell landed there in 
1625 it was to the English 
virtually a new discovery, but 
to that we shall refer later. 
Warner therefore pushed on to 
the northward, and entered the 
Leeward group. How many 
of its units he examined does 
not appear, but he found what 
he sought in the island of St 
Christopher, so named by the 
Spanish explorers more than a 
century before. 

The main portion of St Chris- 
topher is an oval with its longer 
axis running from west-north- 
west to east-south-east. To 
the latter end an irregular out- 
lier is connected by a long and 
narrow isthmus, the whole 
roughly suggesting a tadpole 
with a knot tied in the end of 
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its tail. The prevailing wind 
is the north-east Trade, so that 
the south-west or leeward coast, 
although lacking enclosed har- 
bours, provided shelter for small 
ships except during the hurri- 
cane season of the year. A 
ridge of mountains formed the 
backbone of the island, and 
between them and the leeward 
shore was a fertile tract watered 
by several streams. The ap- 
pendage to the island’s tail 
was low-lying and contained 
salt-ponds, then a valuable mer- 
cantile commodity. Spanish 
navigators commonly avoided 
the Leeward group, the passage 
through the Windwards being 
less intricate. The only dis- 
advantage of St Christopher 
was the presence of a small 
tribe of Caribs ruled by a chief 
named Togreman. 

Warner struck up a friend- 
ship with the chieftain, and 
remained as his guest for some 
time, his purpose being to ex- 
plore the island and test the 
quality of its soil for tobacco- 
planting. Then, in the latter 
part of 1623, he and his party 
sailed for England to enlist 
recruits and financial support 
for the founding of a settle- 
ment. 

Tobacco was a very favour- 
able commodity upon which 
to start a plantation. It was 
still something of a novelty in 
Europe, where the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply, so that 
prices continued for some years 
to be high enough to yield a 
handsome profit. Also, its cul- 
tivation required no expensive 
equipment, in which respect it 
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differed from sugar. A seven- 
teenth-century writer calculated 
that one man working on fav- 
ourable soil could grow, cure, 
and roll about a ton of leaf in 
a@ year, besides producing the 
foodstuffs necessary for his own 
support. The market price in 
England in 1623 was 5s. or 
more per lb., of which the 
duties accounted for less than 
a shilling. A good business, 
therefore, awaited the enter- 
prising planter. The method 
of establishing a colony in the 
islands was for the principals 
to enlist a few agricultural 
labourers apiece, engaging them 
as servants indentured to work 
for a term of years (usually 
five) in consideration of the 
payment of their passage to 
the colony and their main- 
tenance whilst in service. At 
the end of his time the inden- 
tured servant became a free 
labourer, or might secure some 
vacant land and set up as a 
planter in his turn. In this 
manner St Christopher and 
Barbados and other islands 
speedily became populated 
when once the initial steps 
had been taken. The recruit- 
ment of negro slaves required 
more capital, and was un- 
common during the first twenty 
years. Their introduction on 
a large scale into the islands 
coincided with the adoption of 
sugar as a staple crop after 
1640, when large estates and 
gang labour superseded the 
small holdings and petty cap- 
italism of the tobacco period. 
Warner was evidently in Eng- 
land—precise dates are lacking 
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—by the autumn of 1623. 
There he fell in with a London 
merchant named Ralph Merri- 
field, and persuaded him to 
invest the money necessary 
for beginning a modest planta- 
tion. Sailing again about the 
beginning of December, Warner 
landed with seventeen English- 
men upon the island on 28th 
January 1624. On that day, 
therefore, was founded the col- 
ony of St Christopher. The 
occasion has been generally 
antedated by a year, even in an 
official matter like the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary ; but 
the explanation is simple. The 
only contemporary authority 
who specifies the date is Cap- 
tain John Smith, the hero of 
Virginia, who in his ‘True 
Travels,’ published in 1629, 
states that the landing took 
place on 28th January 1623. 
Smith copied a journal kept 


by one of the planters, and his 
information was doubtless ac- 
curate. But the English calen- 
dar of the seventeenth cen- 


tury differed from ours: its 
new year began, not on Ist 
January, but on 25th March ; 
consequently when Smith spoke 
of January 1623, he meant 
what we call January 1624. 
A parallel instance is afforded 
by the well-known death-war- 
rant of Charles I. He, accord- 
ing to our modern chronology, 
was executed in January 1649 ; 
but the document itself is dated 
January 1648. 

Warner and his party settled 
at a spot in the centre of the 
leeward coast, where the anchor- 
age was good. For security 
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they built a loopholed and 
bastioned fort after the method 
they had practised on the 
Amazon—an earthen rampart 
encircled by a ditch and sur- 
mounted by a wooden palisade. 
By so doing they kindled the 
first feelings of distrust in the 
minds of their Carib hosts; 
but Warner was a prudent 
man, whose experience had 
taught him to leave nothing 
to chance. Then, whilst work- 
ing upon their tobacco-fields, 
they lived on the fish, fruit, 
and fowls supplied by the 
Indians. 

Dependence of white men 
upon savages leads inevitably 
to disaster for one party or 
the other: it was the common 
tragedy of the early settlements. 
After the first novelty had worn 
off the Caribs grew tired of 
supplying the wants of the 
colonists. An old woman who 
hung about the fort gave warn- 
ing that the chief and his 
warriors were engaged in the 
drinking - bout which was to 
nerve them to an assault. 
Warner had Jearned the art of 
colonisation in a rough school. 
He attempted no parley, but 
smote the Caribs before they 
were ready to smite him. He 
fell upon the village whilst the 
orgy was still in progress. 
Togreman was stabbed as he 
lay drunk in his hammock, 
and his followers were mas- 
sacred without pity. Those 
who escaped made off in their 
canoes, to return for vengeance 
at a later date. The story is not 
@ pretty one, but in some form 
it was bound to happen, for 
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the Caribs of the Antilles were 
incurably warlike, and untam- 
able to the standard of con- 
duct which the white man of 
the old colonial days demanded 
from his coloured neighbours. 

For a time there was peace 
in St Christopher. New men 
arrived from England, well sup- 
plied with necessaries by the 
merchants who were financing 
the colony. The tobacco-fields 
extended, and ship after ship 
appeared to take home their 
produce. Yet the English were 
still only a handful, and there 
was ever the menace of a 
return of the COaribs. They 
were a@ roving race, often on 
the move from island to island 
in great fleets of canoes, fight- 
ing one another, raiding the 
main of South America, and 
devouring their prisoners in 
the cannibal banquets which 
Defoe has so vividly described. 
Nothing was more certain than 
that the storm would one day 
burst upon the little colony. 
In these circumstances Warner 
was ready to welcome recruits 
from any quarter, and in 1625 
he obtained some in an unex- 
pected manner. 

A ship came one day to the 
anchorage, a French priva- 
teersman which had suffered 
heavy damage in an action 
with a Spaniard. Her com- 
mander was a Norman gentle- 
man named Pierre Belain d’Es- 
hambuec. Warner proposed that 
he should leave roving and 
settle to planting on the island, 
where there was plenty of land 
still unoccupied. D’Esnambuc 
consented, and he and his men 
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took up quarters ashore, build- 
ing a fort of their own near 
the south-eastern end. Not 
long afterwards the expected 
Carib invasion took place. The 
savages landed in force, killed 
a number of the Frenchmen, 
and beset their fort. An Eng- 
lish boy who was there offered 
to go for assistance. Armed 
with a pair of pistols he made 
his way through the besiegers 
and carried the news to the 
English quarter. His country- 
men hastened to the rescue, 
and after a terrific fight the 
Caribs were driven back to their 
canoes. 

Another strange ship ap- 
peared in the first part of 1625, 
bringing tidings which had a 
great influence upon the for- 
tunes of English colonisation in 
the Antilles. She belonged to 
Sir William Courteen, a London 
merchant prince of Flemish 
extraction, whose father had 
come to England as a refugee 
from Alva’s atrocities in the 
previous century. This ship 
was commanded by Captain 
John Powell, and was home- 
ward bound from a trading 
voyage to Brazil. On her way 
she sighted Barbados, hitherto 
a little-known island and used 
only for victualling purposes 
by infrequent visitors. Powell 
landed, found the place un- 
tenanted, and at once recog- 
nised its value as a site for the 
new industry of tobacco-plant- 
ing. Its soil and water were 
good, and it was free from 
Caribs, for its position, eighty 
miles to windward of the main 
chain, rendered it inaccessible 
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to their canoes. Powell at 
once proclaimed annexation, 
setting up a cross with the 
inscription: “James, King of 
England and this Island ’— 
not knowing that King James 
was then on his deathbed at 
home. He intended to report 
the find to Sir William Cour- 
teen, whose immense wealth 
was always ready for promising 
investments of this nature. But 
unhappily for himself and his 
employer, Powell touched at 
St Christopher on his way to 
England. There, if he did not 
talk unwisely, his men did; 
and Thomas Warner was ap- 
prised of the discovery. 
Warner possessed foresight 
and lacked scruple. His visions 
of the future were not re- 
stricted to a mere sharing of 
St Christopher with the French. 
What he looked for was a 
dominion covering al] the Carib- 
bees, every fair island peopled 
with English planters, pouring 
its riches into the English 
commonwealth, employing hun- 
dreds of merchantmen and thou- 
sands of English mariners. It 
was a dream to be realised step 
by step; and the next and 
easiest stage was the planting 
of Barbados, whose profits 


would finance the more diffi- 
cult schemes of the future. 
The obvious course was to send 
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the next available ship with a 
party to seize the empty island. 
But he saw that this would not 
do. Sir William Courteen was 
a man of power in London, a 
creditor of the Crown and a 
consorter with the great. He 
would crush the unknown Suf- 
folk squire with a lift of his 
finger. The obvious course 
would fail: the occasion de- 
manded something more subtle. 

Apart from Barbados, other 
circumstances required that 
Warner should go to England. 
He had as yet no commission 
or authority of any kind for 
his proceedings, and the French 
interest might at any time 
develop into some high-handed 
French annexation of the whole 
property. He must make him- 
self known to his Government 
and enlist the power of the 
Crown in his support. He 
sailed therefore for England 
in the summer of 1625, with 
a scheme maturing in his mind 
to fit all contingencies. It 
turned upon the existing vague- 
ness of geographical knowledge 
of the Caribbees, and the fact 
that another island of the Lee- 
ward group bore the name of 
Barbuda —a barren unlikely 
place, which no man who had 
seen it felt any desire to 
colonise. He himself had seen 
it before settling at St Chris- 








1 Students of West Indian history will recognise that the account given here 
of this and other transactions throws upon them a different complexion from 





that given in works hitherto published. The statements made in this paper are 
the fruit of my own research among original documents, some of which have not 
been used by previous investigators. I hope shortly to publish a monograph 
upon the subject, and in the meantime shall be happy to indicate the sources of 


my information to any who may be doubtful on any given point. 


The collation 


and criticism of the evidence is too involved a process to be suitable for a short 


article intended for the general reader. 
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topher, and had decided against 
it on account of its deficiency 
of water. Barbuda and Bar- 
bados were not standardised 
spellings as they are to-day. 
They were interchangeable, and 
had a dozen alternative forms 
—Barbada, Barbida, Barbudos, 
and the rest,—affording oppor- 
tunity for a joyous mystifica- 
tion in the hands of the men 
of law who drew patents in 
Chancery Lane. Warner deter- 
mined to play his game with 
these aliases; and with them 
in the end he won it. 

In September 1625, his new 
majesty, Charles I., then at 
Southampton, granted a com- 
mission under the Great Seal 
to Thomas Warner. The docu- 
ment recites that Warner, hav- 
ing discovered St Christopher 
and begun a plantation there 
by the good liking of the 
natives, and having likewise 
discovered three other islands 
—Nevis, Montserrat, and Bar- 
bados,—his majesty, for the en- 
largement of his kingdom and 
the extension of the Christian 
religion, takes the said Warner 
and the said islands into his 
protection, and appoints War- 
ner to be his lieutenant for 
their government according to 
the laws of England. 

So far all was well The 
name of Barbados, so spelt, had 
been slipped into the commis- 
sion without, so far as we know, 
exciting any protest from Sir 
William Courteen or his ser- 
vant John Powell, who had 
probably by that time reached 
England. They would natu- 
tally suppose that Warner was 
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claiming four islands together 
in a group, almost within sight 
of one another, and they seem 
to have had no suspicion that 
his eye was fixed upon their 
own discovery three hundred 
miles to the southward. War- 
ner allowed that supposition 
to stand, for his time was not 
yet ripe; nevertheless he was 
careful to explain in private, to 
witnesses who would keep their 
mouths shut until called upon 
to speak, that the fourth island 
of his commission was the true 
Barbados in 13° N., and not 
the worthless Barbuda in 17°. 

Warner was now the lawful 
ruler of his colony, but the 
office, like any other of its 
kind, was terminable at the 
King’s pleasure. And in the 
matter of Barbados his pretty 
scheme would collapse like a 
cobweb before the pressure 
which Courteen could bring 
to bear against it. It was 
therefore necessary to seek a 
patron more powerful than Sir 
William himself. For this pur- 
pose Warner and Merrifield 
approached two noblemen of 
the Court, the Earl of Marl- 
borough and the Earl of Car- 
lisle. They induced these two 
jointly to seek from the King 
proprietary letters patent for 
the whole of the Caribbee 
Islands. Before, however, the 
business had gone very far, 
Marlborough withdrew from 
active participation, leaving the 
whole thing to Carlisle on con- 
dition of receiving an annual 
pension out of the profits. 
James Hay, first Earl of Car- 
lisle, became accordingly Lord 
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Proprietor of the Caribbee Is- 
lands, his patent for that end 
passing the seals on 2nd July 
1627. He was one of the 
Scottish courtiers introduced 
and ennobled by James L, 
with whose son he continued 
in high favour. Of genial 
manners, richly endowed with 
lands and sinecures, he was a 
bright star in the social firma- 
ment of his time, and his ex- 
penditure exceeded even the 
wealth of Sir William Courteen. 
For this reason he was chronic- 
ally in debt, and was deeply 
committed to push the fortunes 
of a certain group of London 
merchants who had lent him 
money. To forward their aims 
he had taken up the West 
Indian proprietorship. He had, 
of course, no intention of going 
out to govern his possessions 
in person. That was to be the 
part of Warner and the mer- 
chants. 

Long before the passing of 
the patent Warner had gone 
back to St Christopher, leaving 
the London business in the 
hands of Merrifield and his 
partners. D’Esnambuc had 
gone to France to seek recogni- 
tion, and had likewise been 
taken into the protection of 
his sovereign. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, then at the beginning of 
his long term of office, was 
anxious to promote colonial 
enterprise, and ere long he 
founded the Company of the 
Isles of America to exploit the 
Caribbees. Hitherto the Eng- 


lish and French had found 
plenty of room in St Chris- 
topher, but now the island was 
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filling up, and a definite par- 
tition was necessary. In the 
summer of 1627, after d’Es- 
nambuc had returned from 
France with a commission as 
Governor, he and Warner 
framed a treaty to regulate 
their frontiers. The English 
took the central portion of the 
main oval, a broad strip ex- 
tending from the windward to 
the leeward coast across the 
central mountain range. The 
French took the two ends of 
the oval, their property being 
thus divided into two parts 
with the English between them. 
The salt-ponds in the island’s 
tail were agreed to be neutral 
for the common use of both 
parties. This division held good 
in the main until the wars of 
the early eighteenth century, 
when the whole island fell to 
the English by conquest. 

The progress of colonisation 
was rapid. John Smith, whose 
‘True Travels’ of 1629 we 
have already cited, says that 
by that date there were 3000 
English settlers. Ere long the 
leeward side of the English 
quarter was all taken up, and 
in 1627 one Anthony Hilton, 
a Durham man, broke new 
ground on the windward coast. 
A Carib raid, however, ruined 
his plantation, and after ac- 
quiring another on the leeward 
shore he returned to England, 
raised money from a merchant 
named Thomas Littleton, and 
led out a new party of pioneers 
to begin the colonisation of 
Nevis. This venture began in 
1628, and soon showed signs 
of prosperity. English colonists 
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had learnt a hard lesson by 
their early misfortunes in Vir- 
ginia, and in the Caribbees they 
avoided a repetition of the old 
mistakes. Jean Baptiste du 
Tertre, a French priest and 
historian, who spent many years 
in the West Indies, records that 
every party of English emi- 
grants came out well supplied 
with equipment and foodstuffs 
to carry them over the period 
of establishment. Rapid ex- 
pansion was therefore possible 
without strain upon the re- 
sources of existing settlers, and 
there was a minimum of hunger 
and hardship. The French, on 
the other hand, he says, neg- 
lected these precautions and 
suffered terribly in consequence. 
As an instance of their careless- 
ness he relates that on one occa- 
sion thirty sick men were dis- 
embarked from a French ship 
and left all night on the beach 
without attention. In the morn- 
ing only their bones were found : 
the land-crabs had torn them 
in pieces and devoured them. 
Warner kept a firm hand 
upon his colonists, always with 
an eye to what, unknown to 
them, lay ahead. As soon as 
Carlisle’s patent was issued in 
1627 Ralph Merrifield came 
over to proclaim it, and he and 
Warner had to exert themselves 
to make the new authority 
real. There was much grumb- 
ling among the planters, who 
had imagined themselves to be 
freeholders, and now found 
that they had to take their 
lands on lease from the earl. 
They were pacified by a promise 
that their tobacco would be 
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admitted duty-free into Eng- 
land. This rested on a reading 
of some ambiguous clauses in 
the patent. But no sooner 
was order restored than the 
earl obtained an explanatory 
warrant making it clear that 
the exemption was solely for 
his own benefit: the planters 
were to pay the usual duties, 
and he was to pocket them 
instead of handing them on to 
the state. Then followed the 
imposition of taxes for the 
governor’s salary, for fortifica- 
tions and guards against Carib 
raids, and for the endowment 
of the clergy, as well as the 
quit-rents payable to the pro- 
prietor. The planters found 
under this system that all their 
labours yielded them a bare 
subsistence, the cream of the 
profits going to the capitalists 
of London, who regulated prices 
as they chose. Ere many years 
had elapsed the less fortunate 
had fallen into debt and mort- 
gaged their holdings to the 
merchants, who gradually be- 
came the absentee owners of 
much of the land. But Warner 
at this period was ruthlessly on 
the side of authority, working 
hand in glove with the earl for 
the advancement of their com- 
mon fortunes. 

Meanwhile the Barbados af- 
fair went forward. Sir William 
Courteen may or may not have 
been conscious of the plot 
against his interest; but he 
acted at first as though he had 
nothing to fear. In the spring 
of 1626 he despatched John 
Powell with a ship to occupy 
the island. But war was in 
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progress with Spain, Powell 
captured a rich prize, and he 
returned with her without reach- 
ing Barbados. Early in 1627 
Powell sailed again with his 
son John and his brother Henry. 
This time they arrived at the 
island and established their 
colony. They found Barbados 
deficient in useful plants, but 
Henry Powell went on to 
Guiana, where he traded with 
the Dutch on the Essequibo 
and obtained various roots and 
seeds, together with a party 
of Indians to act as labourers. 
The Powell brothers then re- 
turned to England, leaving the 
younger John Powell in com- 
mand of the settlement. 

It was whilst they were still 
absent that the Earl of Carlisle 
obtained his proprietary grant. 
It conveyed the whole of the 
Caribbee Islands, and also men- 
tioned them severally by name, 
with the former confusion of 
spelling between Barbados and 
Barbuda. We hear of no pro- 
test from Courteen. He may 
have reasoned that as he was 
in possession of Barbados it 
was not for him to raise the 
question; and it was also 
arguable that since his island 
contained no Caribs it was not 
one of the Caribbees. Never- 
theless he thought it expedient 
to look for a noble patron, of 
rank equal to that of Carlisle. 
He chose for the purpose the 
Lord Chamberlain, Philip Her- 
bert, Earl of Montgomery, and 
afterwards of Pembroke. In 
February 1628, Charles I. issued 
letters patent, creating this 
nobleman Lord Proprietor of 
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Barbados, Trinidad, Tobago, 
and Fonseca, alias St Ber- 
nard’s. The last-named was a 
vaguely reported island, which 
turned out to have no exist- 
ence in fact. Pembroke may 
have intended to take a personal 
interest in Trinidad and Tobago, 
but concerning Barbados he 
himself avowed that he allowed 
his name to be used only as a 
cloak for that of his friend 
Courteen, who was to be the 
real proprietor. 

Carlisle, prompted by Warner 
and the merchants, had no in- 
tention of relinquishing his 
claim upon Barbados. He had, 
in fact, already allotted 10,000 
acres of its soil to his creditors, 
and he meant to exploit the 
remainder for his own benefit. 
He therefore exerted his in- 
fluence with the king, and ob- 
tained, in April 1628, a second 
grant, which very explicitly 
indicated both Barbados and 
Barbuda as his property. The 
easy - going incompetence of 
Charles I. would be amusing if 
it had not entailed so serious 
an injustice to his subjects: 
within the space of six weeks 
he had granted Barbados to 
two different persons without 
any explanation or investiga- 
tion of the circumstances. No 
doubt the details were ar- 
ranged by subordinates, but 
the king was responsible for 
his word. One cannot imagine 
a Tudor sovereign placing him- 
self in such a position and 
being so entirely unconscious 
of his humiliation as Charles 
afterwards appeared to be. 

The Carlisle party were satis- 
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fied with obtaining the king’s 
signature as a warrant for their 
proceedings; they were pre- 
pared to seize Barbados with- 
out further invoking his assist- 
ance. In April 1628 they de- 
spatched Captain Charles Wol- 
verston with an armed force 
and a friendly letter from Car- 
lisle to the younger John Powell. 
In this letter the earl recog- 
nised Powell as governor and 
craved admission for his men, 
promising to requite any civility 
that might be shown to them. 
Powell, without instructions 
from his own principals, did not 
feel justified in excluding the 
newcomers. They therefore 
landed, and began an inde- 
pendent plantation of their 
own. Within three months 
Wolverston undermined Pow- 
ell’s authority, and then sud- 
denly produced a commission 
of his own to act as governor. 
Powell attempted resistance, 
but was disarmed and im- 
prisoned; and Barbados was 
in the hands of Carlisle, or 
rather of Carlisle’s mercantile 
creditors. News of these pro- 
ceedings reached England at 
the close of 1628. The Cour- 
teen interest at once prepared 
a counterstroke. In January 
1629, Captain Henry Powell 
sailed with a new expedition, 
landed on the island, arrested 
Wolverston, and restored his 
nephew’s authority. Then in 
the summer he returned to 
England, bringing Wolverston 
with him in irons. 

Before this result was known 
the two earls appealed to the 
king for a settlement of the 


dispute, and the Lord Keeper 
Coventry was appointed to con- 
duct an investigation. Thomas 
Warner, the originator of the 
plot, was an indispensable wit- 
ness, and he was called home 
to assist. Although other issues 
were raised, the action really 
turned upon the meaning of 
Warner’s original commission 
of 1625, and whether the island 
named in it had been Barbados 
or Barbuda, for it was agreed 
that Warner’s rights were now 
incorporated in the Carlisle 
patent. Warner’s evidence car- 
ried the day. He asserted that 
he had always intended to 
claim Barbados, and he pro- 
duced the witnesses to whom 
he had been careful to speak 
to that effect at the time. 
Coventry therefore reported 
that the Carlisle claim pre- 
vailed, and the king confirmed 
the decision (April 1629). It 
remained to carry it into effect, 
for shortly afterwards Henry 
Powell came home with Wol- 
verston as his prisoner. Car- 
lisle at once secured the latter’s 
release, although he did not 
employ him again. Instead he 
sent out Captain Henry Hawley 
with a great ship well armed. 
Hawley enticed Governor 
Powell on board, chained him 
to the mast, and recovered the 
island without firing a shot. 
This was final, for Courteen 
gave up the contest, and Bar- 
bados remained in the posses- 
sion of Carlisle. For Sir Wil- 
liam Courteen this was the 
beginning of the end. He had 
lost £10,000 in Barbados, and 
shortly afterwards a still greater 
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venture in the East Indies also 
miscarried. He died bankrupt 
and ruined in 1636. 

Warner reaped the harvest 
of his audacity. In September 
1629, Charles I. knighted him 
at Hampton Court, and a week 
later the Earl of Carlisle granted 
him a commission to be Gover- 
nor of St Christopher for life 
with despotic powers, an office 
subsequently extended to the 
Lieutenant-Generalship of all 
the Caribbean colonies. So in 
a few years the dream of 1624 
was on the way to coming 
true. 

But in the moment of triumph 
serious news arrived to dash 
the victors’ exultation. Spain 
had awoke to the threat which 
the new settlements implied to 
her whole position in the West 
Indies; and Don Fadrique de 
Toledo, the commander of the 
outward-bound plate fleet, had 
received orders to extirpate the 
Leeward colonies on his way. 
The English were quite un- 
suspecting, but Richelieu in 
France had gained wind of the 
plan through his spies. He 
accordingly despatched an 
armed squadron to protect the 
French interest in St Chris- 
topher. This force on its arrival 
attacked the English colony on 
account of its encroachments 
upon the French quarters, and 
forced the acting governor, 
Edward Warner, son of Sir 
Thomas, to withdraw into his 
proper boundaries. Then the 
French admiral, choosing to 
believe that the Spanish peril 
was illusory, allowed his squad- 
ron to break up and go off on 
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separate privateering cruises. 
He had made a bad mistake, 
for the Spanish fleet was then 
on its way across the ocean. 
In September 1629 Don Fad- 
rique appeared suddenly off 
Nevis. The leaders of the little 
colony, taken by surprise, at- 
tempted to put up a defence, 
but their indentured servants 
refused to fight. Shouting 
“Liberty! Joyful liberty!” 
they threw away their arms 
and dispersed. The planters 
had perforce to surrender, their 
houses were burnt and their 
crops destroyed, and _ the 
Spaniards passed on to repeat 
the exploit at St Christopher. 
There the defence was stronger, 
and some warning had been 
given by boats escaping from 
Nevis. The colonists dug en- 
trenchments at the landing- 
places, and for a week Don 
Fadrique was checked, con- 
tenting himself with taking the 
shipping in the roads. Among 
his prisoners was Captain Haw- 
ley, just arrived from his suc- 
cessful last seizure of Barbados. 
At length a Spanish force landed 
at the Grande Anse in the 
southern French quarter, and 
routed the French and English 
who opposed them. The de- 
fence then collapsed in panic 
and mutual accusations of. 
cowardice. Edward Warner 
surrendered with most of his 
men, although a considerable 
number took refuge in the hills 
and waited for the storm to 
pass. A French privateer, one 
of the dispersed squadron, ap- 
peared at Sandy Point and 
took off d’Esnambuc and some 
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of the French; the remainder 
gave themselves up to the 
Spaniards. Don Fadrique be- 
haved with humanity. He 
offered the prisoners the choice 
of service with him or a free 
passage home in the captured 
vessels, taking a few hostages 
for the return of the latter to 
Spain. Several hundreds of 
the English in this way re- 
gained their native land, al- 
though they suffered great pri- 
vations on the voyage. The 
Spaniards, having destroyed all 
visible property, then departed, 
leaving the islands tenanted 
only by the fugitives whom 
they had been unable to catch. 
The total loss of life had been 
very small. After the Spaniards 
had gone the remnant of Eng- 
lishmen—not more than a quar- 
ter of the original population 
—resumed possession of their 
devastated fields, whilst d’Hs- 
nambue landed again and re- 
occupied the French area. The 
Leeward colonies had received 
a damaging but not a mortal 
blow. 

Sir Thomas Warner was in 
England enjoying his newly 
won honours when the news 
arrived. It was not at first 
known that any Englishmen 
were left in the two islands, but 
Carlisle and his associates acted 
without hesitation to retrieve 
the disaster. Early in 1630 
Warner sailed for St Chris- 
topher with a strong expedi- 
tion, and with him went An- 
thony Hilton, whose mission 
was to re-establish Nevis. Be- 
tween them they soon had their 
colonies in hand once more, 
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although for several months 
there was great scarcity and 
some starvation. The French 
colony had hitherto been much 
weaker than the English, but 
the disaster of 1629 had re- 
moved this disparity, and hence- 
forward the two nations lived 
on more equal terms—in a state 
of armed and vigilant peace. 
Beyond an occasional raid and 
a mobilisation of forces there 
was, however, no actual breach 
between them until the Anglo- 
French War of 1666. 
Proprietary government be- 
came fully developed after 
1630. The earl’s patent, be- 
sides making him Lord Pro- 
prietor, created him Captain- 
General of the Caribbees. This, 
as the colonists found, was no 
empty title, for the military 
rank carried with it the right 
of enforcing martial law at its 
owner’s pleasure; and Sir 
Thomas Warner, as Lieutenant- 
General, availed himself fully 
of the privilege. His govern- 
ment was thoroughly autocratic, 
his only assistants being a 
council whose members he ap- 
pointed and dismissed at his 
own discretion. There was, 
in the early years certainly, 
no semblance of a representa- 
tive assembly—the first men- 
tion of such a body occurs only 
after Warner’s death. He, with 
the earl’s support, maintained 
the system of taxation already 
outlined, enforcing it by such 
punishments as the burning of 
delinquents’ houses, branding, 
whipping, pillorying, and death. 
No doubt he had a rough crew 
to handle, but one cannot help 
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feeling sympathy with the lot 
of the average planter, much 
of whose labour went to the 
support of absentee landlords. 
Private letters of this period 
are eloquent upon the hard- 
ships of the colonist’s life— 
frequent hunger and sickness, 
financial ruin from hurricanes, 
Carib raids and arbitrary taxa- 
tion, and consequent improvi- 
dence, drunkenness, and im- 
morality. These men, who laid 
the foundations of an empire, 
paid dearly for their enter- 
prise. 

In spite of all deterrents, 
emigration increased and ex- 
pansion took place. By 1635 
Nevis was well populated, and 
a beginning had been made in 
Montserrat and Antigua. In 


1639 there was a determined 
attempt to colonise St Lucia, 
but it was beaten by fevers and 


Carib attacks. The same fate 
also befell similar undertakings 
in Trinidad and Tobago, pro- 
moted by the Earl of Warwick, 
who had bought up the Earl of 
Pembroke’s derelict rights to 
those islands. In the Leeward 
group Warner exercised a gen- 
eral control, usually filling the 
vacancies which occurred in 
the governorships. With Bar- 
bados, on the other hand, he 
had little concern, and that 
island was more directly ad- 
ministered by the earl from 
England. The French about 
1635 made permanent settle- 
ments in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, but failed in Grenada 
and other islands. The earliest 
Governor of Antigua is said to 
have been Edward Warner, 
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concerning whom a local tradi- 
tion relates that Carib raiders 
captured his wife and carried 
her off. He pursued and re- 
covered her, but the shock 
caused her to pine away and 
die soon afterwards, and he 
himself did not long survive 
her. 

The first Earl of Carlisle 
died in 1636, and the affairs 
of the proprietorship fell into 
confusion owing to the clamours 
of his creditors and the min- 
ority, by a year or two, of his 
son. The trustees who man- 
aged the estate were accused of 
doing so only for their own 
benefit ; and when the second 
earl gained control he found 
his authority irreparably 
shaken. Henry Hawley, the 
Governor of Barbados, made 
a bold attempt in 1639-40 to 
steal the island and set up as 
an independent ruler. He had 
acted prematurely, and was 
sent home a prisoner. Had he 
waited a year or two he might 
have succeeded, for Charles I. 
was drifting into war with his 
people, and the power of the 
Crown in the colonies became 
a nullity after 1642. 

Warner watched these events 
and shaped his course accord- 
ingly. There was no love lost 
between him and the second 
earl, who wrote that he found 
in him “nothing but airy 
flashes and self-conceit.’’ He 
was, in fact, quietly changing 
from servant into master, for 
he realised that the Civil War 
was cutting away the founda- 
tion of the proprietorship. Car- 
lisle joined the king, and was 
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captured by the Roundheads 
in the first campaign and his 
property sequestrated. The 
colonists at the same time 
ceased to pay his revenues. 
The Harl of Warwick sided 
with Parliament, and was ap- 
pointed by it in 1643 to the 
presidency of a committee for 
the rule of the plantations. 
One of his first acts was to 
confirm Warner’s Lieutenant- 
Generalship; but his power 
in the West Indies was no 
more effective than that of the 
Royalist proprietor. Warner 
kept up a civil correspondence 
with him, but refused all real 
submission. The colonists were 
waiting to see which side would 
win before committing them- 
selves; meanwhile they were 
enjoying the sweets of a new- 
found liberty. We have no 
details of Warner’s admin- 
istration at this period, but it 
can hardly have been so oppres- 
sive as of old. The general 
impression to be gathered is 
that his réle was changing 
from that of the stern agent 
of an outside power to that of 
the benevolent despot and 
father of his people. 

Even when the Puritans 
triumphed and the king’s head 
fell at Whitehall the Leeward 
colonies showed no great con- 
cern. Barbados, on the other 
hand, the chosen resort of 
exiled Royalists, openly defied 
the Commonwealth. All real- 
ised that they had no need to 
submit unless the new govern- 
ment should be in a position 
to send out a strong force to 
the Caribbean. That expedi- 


tion and the ensuing submis- 
sion were delayed until 1651-2. 

Meanwhile the colonies were 
undergoing a rapid transition 
in their social and economic 
life. About 1640 Dutchmen 
from Brazil introduced sugar- 
planting in Barbados. This 
industry could not profitably 
be conducted on the old small 
holdings of the tobacco period. 
The typical sugar estate was 
of about five hundred acres, 
with windmills, crushing ma- 
chines, copper boilers, draught 
animals, and gangs of negroes. 
The Dutch mercantile firms 
supplied all this equipment on 
credit, and the planters who 
were wise enough to accept 
their terms speedily paid off 
their indebtedness, and grew 
rich on the high profits which 
accrued. They were the fortu- 
nate few. The majority of the 
old-time planters were in a few 
years crowded out, and sank 
to the condition of wage- 
earners, or emigrated to new 
colonies in Surinam, Jamaica, 
and elsewhere. This change 
was most evident in Barbados, 
but it took place, although 
more gradually, in the Lee- 
ward Islands. 

Warner’s ascendancy — per- 
sonal, and appealing to no 
higher authority—was typical 
of the tobacco period, and un- 
suited to the new order which 
was coming in. He could rule 
as a military tyrant or as a 
paternal despot over the strug- 
gling twenty-acre tobacco- 
planters, living from hand to 
mouth, and liable to ruin by 
a stiff fine or a bad season. 
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But the new wealthy men of 
the sugar estates, who could 
put down five or ten thousand 
pounds to purchase a planta- 
tion, were not to be bullied. 
The proprietorship and its re- 
presentatives had few terrors 
for them; it required the 
might of the English State, as 
wielded by the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, to bring 
them under control. Perhaps 
fortunately for himself, Warner 
did not live far into the transi- 
tion period. He died at St 
Christopher on 10th March 
1649. His death, with that 
of Charles I. six weeks before, 
marks the end of the first 
period of Caribbean plantation. 
His character is to be deduced 
only from his career; it is 
nowhere portrayed for us by 
a contemporary. Only one or 
two of his letters have been 
preserved—one to the king in 


1636, containing a vigorous stab 
at Hawley of Barbados, whom 
he disliked. That was in keep- 
ing with the general record, 
which never shows us Warner 


as guilty of any chivalry or 


delicacy of feeling; wherever 
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he saw an enemy’s head he hit 
it, and did his best to make an 
end. Yet with all his egoism 
he was a worthy pioneer of the 
empire. He strove for his own 
ends, but his ends were those 
of the state, which cannot be 
said for many a more amiable 
character of his century. 

Sir Thomas was thrice mar- 
ried. Of one of his sons, the 
unhappy Edward Warner, we 
have already spoken. He is 
described as a man of gentle 
and melancholy temperament. 
Another son, Colonel Philip 
Warner, lived long into the 
Restoration period, and his de- 
scendants are to be found in 
the West Indies to-day. A 
half-breed, Thomas or “ In- 
dian’ Warner, was the off- 
spring of Sir Thomas and a 
Carib woman. He proved to 
be a firebrand in the islands, 
and was killed at Dominica in 
1674 by an expedition led by 
his half-brother Philip. 

In St Christopher there ex- 
ists a broken gravestone with 
a half - obliterated inscription 
commemorating the colony’s 
founder :— 


‘* First read, then weep when thou art hereby taught, 
That Warner lyes interr’d here, one that bought 
With loss of Noble bloud the Illustrious name 
Of acommander Greate in acts of Fame, 
Traynd from his youth in armes, his Courage bold 
Atempted brave Exploites, and Vncontrold 
By fortunes fiercest frowns hee still gave forthe 
Large Narratives of Military worth, 

Written with his Sword’s point, but what is man 
. thé midst of his glory, and who can 
. His life a moment since that hee 
. by sea and land so long kept free 
Mortal stroakes at length did yeeld 
all to conquering Death the field.” 


fine coronat.” 
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THE possible maids whom 
Mrs Frendo-Falzon had sent 
us were waiting downstairs 
when we had finished break- 
fast. Half-hidden in their fal- 
dettas, in the obscurity of the 
hall they looked more like 
Little Sisters of the Poor than 
domestic servants, and the con- 
templative patience with which 
they waited added to that im- 
pression. 

I left the negotiating to 
Octavia, or, it might be more 
truthful to say, she took it. 

“Do you both speak Eng- 
lish ? ’ was naturally the first 
question. 

** Yez, mees.”’ 

Their names? Dolores and 
Carméla—charming! To ask 
after that which was the cook 
and if she could make steam- 
puddings and what were their 
wages seemed to me horribly 
terre-d-terre. I thought how 
much more “Dolores” sug- 
gested fans and _  castanets 
than pots and pans, but Octavia 
quite rightly felt that by any 
name a cook could be equally 
incompetent, and pursued her 
investigations. 

Wages were rather a blow. 
£2 a month each. True, we 
could not have got them at 
home for that, and wages do 
not really go by rental, like 
the water-rates, but already 


we had accommodated our- 
selves to the cheaper Maltese 
standard, and I almost shared 
Octavia’s pronounced horror. 
Further inquiry showed we 
were paying for our own ignor- 
ance rather than their ability 
as maids, for it was their— 
presumed — linguistic acquire- 
ments that doubled their mar- 
ket value. It was soon settled, 
and Mr Caruana, emerging into 
the hall, assured us they were 
good girls and used to Eng- 
lish ladies,” so they apparently 
knew the worst and were will- 
ing to face it again. It is 
small wonder they were, for 
their wages were sumptuous, 
from a Maltese point of view. 
Their fathers and brothers, we 
found later, were earning four 
and five shillings a week as 
labourers. 

The Chocolate Soldier was 
to hand over the keys and 
inventory that morning, so we 
trysted Dolores and Carméla 
to meet us at the house, and 
we and our luggage were to 
drive round to Sliema. We 
could not fit into a carrozza 
with all our belongings, so Mr 
Caruana produced a small flat 
cart, with donkey and brigand 
complete. 

Going to Sliema by road is 
a very different matter from 
going by the ferry, as the road 
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has to find its way round the 
two-fingered end of Marsamu- 
scetto Harbour. We got anew 
and very astounding view of 
Valetta as we left it. We drove 
out through a stone archway 
and bridge over an immense 
dry moat. There must be 
some other name for a ditch of 
these proportions ; and yet, as 
I feel sure there cannot be 
another such in the world, 
perhaps no one bothered to 
invent a name for it. Every 
day and in every way I wonder 
more and more why one has 
not heard as much about Val- 
etta as about any of the Seven 
Wonders of the world. This 
amazing ditch is cut through 
the limestone from one har- 
bour to another, so cutting off 
Valetta from the rest of the 
island, and the depth is some- 
where about 200 feet. In every 
nook and cranny was growing 


some queer green trailing-plant, 
and here and there veritable 
cascades of the beautiful purple 


Bougainvillea. The 200 feet 
was my estimate by looking 
at it, but Octavia was hunting 
for the actual figures in the 
guide-book, with the result that 
I saw and was conquered by 
the beauty and queerness of 
it all while she was still fumb- 
ling. When she looked up 
again the ditch was far behind, 
and the most interesting object 
in sight was our luggage-cart, 
tearing along as fast as the low 
gear of a donkey will allow, 
and our various boxes bound- 
ing at every bump; whether 
they always bounded back on 
to the cart was evidently a 
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matter of indifference to their 
guardian, who was giving his 


entire attention to belabouring 


the hard-working little beast. 

In the first arm of the har- 
bour we passed there were 
some big steamers moored. 
Octavia prodded our driver in 
the back, and asked him if 
that were Marsamuscetto Har- 
bour. He answered, ‘ No— 
Piano,” which we later re- 
solved, correctly, into “ P. and 
O.”! The next arm was ap- 
parently shallower, as near the 
end there was a long bridge 
connecting the Sliema side to 
the peninsula that divides the 
arms. On this, nearly-island, 
is another splendid massive 
fort called Manoel, belonging 
also to the age of the Knights, 
so frequently thought finer and 
nobler than our own, but fight- 
ing between Turks and Maltese 
was not likely to be scrupulous, 
and the Knights, although 
medievally picturesque, had 
not necessarily our ideas of 
what romantic chivalry was. 

At last we reached our mauve 
dwelling, and again admired 
the effect of black faldettas, 
as seen against its lemon and 
purple beauty. Dolores and 
Carméla were so far satis- 
factory in that they had ar- 
rived. 

But nowhere was our Choco- 
late Soldier to be seen. This 
somewhat annoyed Octavia, for 
the luggage-man was busy de- 
positing our goods on the ver- 
andah, and to be left to sit 
on our boxes, in company with 
two faldettas, seemed to her a 
trifle infra dig. This, no doubt, 
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accounted for her asking me 
somewhat petulantly why I 
always called Captain — er — 
Mif-er-Pardi by such a silly 
name. I did not point out 
her own effort was not much 
better, but meekly explained 
that the Chocolate Soldier was 
the hero in Bernard Shaw’s 
‘ Arms and the Man.’ Octavia, 
I was sure, had never read the 
play, but I was equally sure 
she would not admit it, for to 
have some knowledge of Shaw 
is quite admissible—even meri- 
torious. Had I explained that 
the Chocolate Soldier was only 
the money-catching name for 
a@ musical comedy based on 
the play, Octavia would have 
scorned me for knowing any- 
ing about it, and unctuously 
announced her own ignorance. 

As we talked, up dashed a 
calrozza, and as it came to 
the door pulled up with vio- 
lence in answer to a prod in 
the driver’s back. It is ap- 
parently the only way to stop 
@ CarTozza-driver—no use giv- 
ing the number of the house, 
or any little thing like that,— 
just give the general direction, 
and prod him when you reach 
the right spot, otherwise I 
think he would drive till the 
works ran down. 

Captain Mifsud Samut Azzo- 
pardi rushed up the steps, and 
invoked God to tell us how 
hurried he had been. The 
explanation was not vouch- 
safed, but we forgave him 
without it. 

Going over the inventory 
was the merest farce. We 
practically had to take it as 
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read—for we were hurried from 
room to room, our landlord 
glancing casually at the book 
of the words, and giving us no 
time to verify anything; as 
for examining the china, to 
see what was broken or cracked 
—such a proceeding would have 
been unthinkable with the noble 
owner’s eye upon us, and in 
face of his cheery generalisa- 
tions. 

“Everything very Al— 
china, all the best—no house 
could you find with more dam- 
good furnishing—no need to 
count—I have it here and the 
inventory says all correct—shall 
we say, like your Navy boys, 
‘ Make it so, my God?’ ” 

I never heard Navy - boy- 
Bobbie ask the Deity’s help in 
that matter, but our arrogant 
British way is to be so inde- 
pendent. 


There seemed no very obvious 
rooms for our domestics, and 
we were wondering where to 
bestow them, when Dolores 
explained that they would sleep 
at home, and seemed amazed 
at our expecting anything else 
—as “‘ Maltese girls they never 
sleep in house.” We asked 
how we were to manage about 
dinner at night, and breakfast 
in the morning—but exact hours 
seemed no part of the arrange- 
ment, and they said, with 
obvious surprise, that they 
would not go at night till we 
were ready. 

“Ten o’clock suit?  Half- 
past? It is no matter, our 
home quite near.” And as for 
breakfast, we would give them 
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the key and ‘“‘ We come six 

o’clock? Go to market for 

you? ” 

Evidently the servant prob- 
lem was not yet acute in this 
Isle of the Blessed ! One might 
have expected that fact at 
least to have reached England, 
but as Octavia said, “‘ No doubt 
there’s a catch in it some- 
where.” 

As we had expected to get a 
flat or a house, we had brought 
out linen with us, and had there 
been more of us we should have 
wished we had brought blankets 
likewise, for the dam-fine house 
was after all a dam-fine summer- 
house, and only possessed one 
thin blanket to each bed! But 
there were six beds, and only 
two of us, so that was arranged 
all right. 

While we were unpacking 
and arranging the rest of our 
belongings, Carméla came up 
and announced that Mrs Frendo- 
Falzon was in the drawing- 
room. 

We went down and found a 
small, dark, most vivacious 
little lady—plump and brown 
and downy—lI always thought 
of her as Madame Patapouffe. 
Unlike her brother, she talked 
English with a ceaseless stac- 
cato ease, like a motor-bicycle 
with the silencer cut out, and 
gesticulated with such empha- 
sis that the most ordinary 
remark became dramatic. 

We thanked her for pro- 
viding us so kindly with ser- 
vants—and this launched her 
into a diatribe about Maltese 
servants, and how to circum- 
vent their nefarious devices, 
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that would have been vastly 
depressing had one not been 
pretty sure the excitable little 
Italian was herself a contri- 
butory cause in the household 
crises. 

“The Maltese, they are all 
thiefs and liars—the low-class 
ones, of course, I mean.” This 
added, no doubt, at the sudden 
remembrance that she had mar- 
ried one of the despised race. 
“And lazy!” She threw up 
her hands and eyes in word- 
less horror, and from association 
of ideas I piously ejaculated 
“My God! ” to Octavia’s utter 
horror. To Madame Patapouffe 
it demonstrated that I was in- 
deed “ simpatica,” for she put 
her hand on mine and pro- 
nounced tragically, “‘ Yes, you 
say it—my God!” 

Before she left she told us 
with pride that she was having 
her little boy brought up quite 
in the English fashion, and 
had “a so excellent English 
governess for him.” We asked 
the lady’s name and were told 
“* Meesmaizon.”’ 

“That does not sound very 
English,” said Octavia judi- 
cially. 

“* Ah, but yez—Meesmaizon’s 
father is English Church gentle- 
man.” 

By which 
lady’s name 
but for the 


we gathered the 
was Miss Mason, 
rest were uncer- 
tain whether ‘‘ English Church 
gentleman” indicated her 
father’s profession or merely 
his social standing. 


That night we had our first 
experience of the bath—after 
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the Knight of Malta one at 
the hotel, we felt tremendously 
proud of our beautiful geyser 
contraption—and rather in need 


. of it! 


The bath itself was made of 
a material I have never seen 
used for that purpose before— 
apparently chips of the ubiqui- 
tous marble held together with 
cement, and looking like a sort 
of nougat. Of course Octavia 
understands geysers and lighted 
it. I felt more like commend- 
ing myself specially to Provi- 
dence, and indeed Carméla, who 
assisted, at least in the French 
sense, did cross herself. How- 
ever, nothing untoward hap- 
pened—then! As usual the 
trouble came from the unsus- 
pected source. We left the 
bath to fill, and in about half 
an hour I went upstairs again 
to see how it was getting on. 
It met me half-way! Down 
our marble staircase flowed a 
gentle stream of still warm 
water, which with squeals for 
help to Octavia I waded through 
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to its source, the bath! The 
geyser was blameless, but the 
bath was cracked! We spent 
a hectic time, mopping up from 
the stair and bath-room the 
beautiful flow of hot water 
previously destined for myself. 
Of course I got a good deal of 
it, one way and another, but 
not in that calm and contem- 
plative fashion suitable to hot 
baths. 

Next day we bought some 
putty and made a beautiful 
mend, looking like a laidly- 
worm crawling in the bath. 
The putty proved very passing 
in its action—in fact, it passed 
away after every bath, so we 
had to keep a supply in the 
bathroom, and anoint the bath 
with it every time. 

We would have been well 


‘advised to consult our landlord 


at once, but he had been so 
friendly we did not like to 
seem exigent. We under- 
stood the Maltese character 
better before we left! But of 
that more anon! 


IV. 


Having successfully settled 
ourselves so literally at the 
Seaside, it was obvious that 
@ morning bathe was the first 
thing to try. Octavia objected 
that it was the close-season 
for bathing—she would not 
associate any such ongoings 
with the end of October, ‘‘ and, 
after all, we came to winter in 
Malta, not to pretend it was 
the summer holidays!” I 
pointed out that we came to 

f 


escape the winter, and seemed 
to have left it behind very 
successfully, for it was delight- 
fully warm, although generally 
windy, and the sea could not 
have quite recovered from its 
summer holiday heat yet. How 
Octavia went on remembering 
the real date, in face of the 
obviously unautumnal weather, 
is to me one of the mysteries 
of her kind of mind. She also 
lays extraordinary stress on 
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the points of the compass, 
whereas I only realised we 
faced east when the rising sun 
woke me. 

All my eloquence failed to 
make Octavia budge from her 
calendar and try bathing, so 
I went by myself, and then 
and there the two maids de- 
cided that I was not quite 
responsible, and Octavia my 
not very effective keeper. I 
sympathised with their views 
easily enough—having just had 
unlimited hot weather for bath- 
ing, they would have been as 
senseless as the Serpentine bri- 
gade to continue when it was 
over. But Octavia—no, she 
had no excuse but stiff-necked 
conventionality ! 

Till I set about bathing, I 
had not noticed what the sea 
was doing about tides—it al- 
ways seemed “in” when I 
looked at it, but that was no 
doubt coincidence (that pun 
was accidental, so Bobbie need 
not have howled like a dog in 
pain when [I told him); but 
when it comes to bathing in 
the early morning, experience 
has taught me the tide is 
always down to the very quick. 
But at Sliema this depressing 
habit is never indulged in by 
the sea, and it lapped away, or 
roared over, our immediate 
shore, conscientiously, day in, 
day out. 

It is not the sort of bathing 
to encourage the nervous or 
non-swimmers, for the visible 
shore is just the top-ledge of 
a@ precipice, and the sea any- 
thing in depth—to the eye, 
bottomless. Besides this there 
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is a perpetual swell, even on 
calm days, and the rise and 
fall of the surface ten feet or 
more. All the time we were 
there Octavia never could time 
her exits with the top of the 
swell, but was always left 
sprawling half on and half off, 
while the sea receded under 
her. Of course, agility is not 
a quality one expects to find 
among Octavia’s physical at- 
tractions, but the lack of it 
was all the more deplorable : if 
a skinamalink like me is thrown 
about like seaweed or a stranded 
star-fish, it hardly matters, but 
Octavia’s stately bulk spread 
out flat on its face in a wet 
bathing-gown is a woeful de- 
basement. 

We soon made the acquaint- 
ance of “ Mees Maison.” She 
was not strictly a ‘‘ country- 
man-woman ”’ of ours, although 
so described, for she was Scotch, 
and her father neither a clergy- 
man nor an Episcopalian, but 
merely a Protestant, which, of 
course, from an ignorant Italian 
point of view, might be con- 
sidered the Church of Eng- 
land. Octavia is better at see- 
ing nuances in religious matters 
than I am, and she treated 
Miss Mason as belonging to 
something queerer, and much 
less respectable, than even 
Roman Catholicism. For Ma- 
son pére was not merely a 
Protestant — but a Presby- 
terian! Catholics may be lost 
in eternity, but Dissenters are 
lost even now—socially. That 
a Presbyterian is not a Dis- 
senter in Scotland Octavia 
brushed aside as a mere quibble; 
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that an Episcopalian is she 
refused to believe as an obvious 
heresy. Still there was some 
bond between them, as Miss 
Mason scorned the supersti- 
tions of the benighted Maltese 
as much as Octavia. But as 
one might watch any pagan 
rites for the interest of it, and 
as there was no denying the 
picturesqueness of many of 
them, Octavia and Miss Mason 
arranged to go together to see 
the next big religious festa 
which was to be held at Musta. 
I meant to go too, but just 
the day before, Bobbie an- 
nounced he had a whole day 
off, and he and some other 
emancipated ones wanted to 
go over to Ghain Tuffeha to 
bathe. From a Maltese point 
of view, to bathe in November 
is sheer imbecility—like our 
ice-breaking heroes on the Ser- 
pentine, who shudder through- 
out the year, that they may 
appear in the illustrated penny 
papers at Christmas or New 
Year. But as far as real cold 
is concerned, bathing in Malta 
in November is preferable to 
England in June, so, of course, 
I said yes. It sounds a more 
frivolous choice than it was, 
because religious processions in 
Malia are really more frequent 
than naval leave. 

So when the day came, beau- 
tifully bright as usual, and as 
windy as ever, I set off before 
lunch with Bobbie in a dog- 
cart he had hired for the day. 
The horse was a high angular 
beast, with a drooping melan- 
choly nose, and the moment 
he stood still, withdrew him- 
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self into himself in profound 
meditation—not to call it slum- 
ber. As we rounded St Julian’s 
Bay, a motor overtook and 
passed us. There are not very 
many of those infernal machines 
on the island, and our; animal 
was not yet blasé about them. 
He awoke from his somnam- 
bulism, cocked his ears, and 
with a look of determination, 
visible even on the back of 
his head, he spread out his 
legs and tore after the motor, 
determined to show that he 
could do quite as well as it if 
he chose. Bobbie was driving 
—not that he knew anything 
about horses or driving, but a 
little detail like that is no 
deterrent to the naval mind. 
At first Bobbie cheered the 
beast on with joyous whoops, 
till it dawned on him that my 
prayers and groans had some 
justification, as St Julian’s is 
a village, and, like all villages, 
very full of children. 

** This shall now stop,’”’ quoth 
Bobbie, and taking two round 
turns of the reins in either hand, 
and putting his massive feet 
on the dash-board, he proceeded 
to pull at the racing steed. No 
effect whatever—except to bend 
the dash-board outwards in a 
perilous manner. ‘“ This,” said 
Bobbie through his clenched 
teeth, “is another Soul’s 
Awakening.” 

“Then it’s a soul going to 
perdition if you can’t stop it,” 
I gasped. ‘‘ And oh, Bobbie, 
take your great feet down, or 
we'll go straight out if that 
thing breaks. Why did you 
let him get his head like that ? 
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You boys think you know 
everything. Why didn’t you 
tell me you couldn’t drive ? ” 
I am relieved to remember 
that probably Bobbie never 
heard a word I was saying, for 
to get angry when one is nerv- 
ous is a most despicable fault, 
and not even uncommon. 
Thank goodness, there is 
quite a steep bit of hill up to 
St George’s Barracks, and the 
panting exhausted animal came 
suddenly to the conclusion that 
he could not cope with both 
Bobbie and the motor, so wisely 
gave it up, and stood still alto- 
gether. I got out, much re- 
lieved, and went to soothe the 
excited beast ; but it was quite 
unnecessary — he was almost 
asleep already! A very Napo- 
leon among horses! He could 
snatch a little slumber at any 
odd moment apparently. We 
found out later he had been a 
racehorse in his far past youth, 
and that occasionally some- 
thing would still remind him 
of the fact, and then he demon- 
strated his latent remnant of 
powers wherever he happened 
to be. We got to know him 
well, for Octavia and I decided 
to become carriage-folk in a 
ginger-beer fashion, and hired 
Rip van Winkle, as we christ- 
ened him, the dog-cart, and a 
Maltese groom for £3 a month ! 
These same St George’s Bar- 
racks are unlike any military 
barracks I have ever seen at 
home, which always combine 
the security of prison and the 
melancholy monotony of town 
tenements with the architec- 
tural beauty of a factory. These 
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were long imposing buildings, 
built of the light-coloured lime- 
stone, with stately pillared ver- 
andahs and balconies, much 
ground round them, and a 
gorgeous view. Later on I 
visited an old servant who had 
married a man “on _ the 
strength,” and when I heard 
they were in Malta, of course 
I went to see them. I found 
her in the married quarters 
belonging to the artillery— 
this also a delightful two-storied, 
flat - roofed building, — and 
Janet’s quarters, two rooms 
on the upper storey, opening off 
the long balcony, and overlook- 
ing Marsamuscetto Harbour. 
So light, so airy, so dignified ! 
How indescribably better than 
the workman’s house at home, 
to which they would have to 
retire! It seemed to me the 
contrast would be overpower- 
ing, in the squalid, hugger- 
mugger, crowded slums at 
home. But with the usual— 
and in this instance perhaps 
blessed—perversity, Janet was 
only counting the months till 
she could exchange this beau- 
tiful but “‘furrin” place for 
the home that seemed to mean 
so much to her, 

I had said we would pick up 
Octavia and Miss Mason at 
Musta on the way back from 
Ghain Tuffeha. These church 
festas in Malta are picturesque 
but protracted affairs, so they 
would be there all afternoon. 
I knew by past experience ex- 
actly what it would be like. 
The ecclesiastics in their gor- 
geous vestments, the many 
coloured banners being carried 
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with difficulty in the everlast- 
ing wind, and the sombre 
rows of monks, make together 
a most decorative frieze of 
colour against the pastel-col- 
oured houses, with probably 
somewhere a vivid glimpse of 
the sea. But the pace is of a 
dreariness! At: first this seems 
difficult to understand, but 
when the head of the proces- 
sion is past, one understands 
why, for then follow the “ set- 
pieces,” images from _ the 
churches—many more than life- 
size—being carried along on 
heavy draped platforms by the 
staggering and perspiring de- 
vout. Their labour is not 
entirely disinterested, for it 
wipes out, with the sweat of 
the brow, many sins of the 
soul. Most of the laymen tak- 
ing part in these processions 
are dressed in long gowns, with 
pointed hoods pulled over head 
and shoulders, having only eye- 
holes cut in the face. They 
have a weirdly medizval look, 
and remind me of the Vehm- 
gericht, Inquisition, and Autos- 
da-fé, and Octavia can’t help 
believing that most of them 
would still derive a holy satis- 
faction from burning her at 
the stake. 

Octavia, being statistically 
inclined, told us that Musta 
church had the third largest 
dome in the world, London’s 
St Paul only coming in fourth ; 
curiously enough, we had often 
heard about its enormous size, 
but never of Musta’s bare ex- 
istence. 


Bathing at Ghain Tuffeha is 
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a very different amusement 
from what we have at Sliema. 
Here one gets real sea-sidey 
sea-shore, with a sloping beach 
and lovely sand. It is more 
fun in many ways, as there 
are big waves to be leapt 
over and dived through—alto- 
gether more like idealised home 
bathing. 

The drive back to Musta began 
uneventfully, but pleasantly. 
Bobbie had given up feeling 
it is the necessary manly part 
to do the driving, and with 
my less ferocious handling, Van 
Winkle trots in his sleep. In 
a carrozza, the road to Musta 
would be dull, for it is inland, 
and therefore entirely amongst 
the endless stone walls, which 
are just high enough to pre- 
vent one seeing anywhere but 
straight ahead. Even ahead 
there is seldom much straight, 
so in a low vehicle one seems 
to be perpetually driving in a 
stone maze—perhaps this is 
one of the most reasonable 
excuses for P. and O. tourists 
thinking Malta dull when they 
try to see it in half a day be- 
tween sailings. From our ex- 
alted perch on the dog-cart, 
the intermediate wall did not 
matter, but even then one 
drove in faith as to being on 
the right road, for the walls 
and perpetual turns hid the 
road ahead completely and 
shut it up behind, and in scan- 
ning the countryside there was 
no other road visible but the 
quarter-mile stretch we were 
actually on. 

Van Winkle’s dreams had 
evidently carried him back to 
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his happy childhood, and with- 
out warning he started to re- 
act some glorious race of the 
past. It was now Bobbie’s 
turn to admire my driving! 
** As you call him Van Winkle,” 
scoffed Bobbie, “I suppose 
that’s why you let him rip!” 
There was no time for even a 
withering glance, for just then 
we were wheeling into Musta 
as if we were rounding Tatten- 
ham Corner. At the sight of 
natives and dogs scuttling from 
before me, my nerve gave way 
in a manner to horrify Octavia, 
and I implored Bobbie to 
“Take him! stop him!” for 
I couldn’t hold on any longer. 
As Bobbie’s large hands gath- 
ered up the reins, I saw Oc- 
tavia, Miss Mason, and the 
Patapouffe offspring waving 
and shouting to us to stop. 
Stop! Like the express train, 
we did not even hesitate! 
Bobbie was now exerting all 
his strength on one rein only, 
and Van Winkle, with his usual 
promptness of decision, agreed 
to stop rather than crick his 
neck, and almost at once fell 
back into a gently ambling 
jog-trot, and meekly returned 
to Musta to pick up our nearly 
marooned passengers. 

They were about replete with 
procession - gazing, and were 
both superiorly amusing about 


Housekeeping under Dolores 
was delightfully easy, if occa- 
sionally unexpected. For ex- 
ample, when she came to us at 
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the extraordinary statues that 
were carried laboriously along. 
I was looking at a Maltese- 
English dictionary in the lib- 
rary one day, and I found a 
word : ‘‘ tkandel—to carry any- 
thing from one place to another 
frequently and with difficulty.” 
At the moment I wondered 
why they had thought of com- 
bining all that in one verb, but, 
of course, it must be to ex- 
press the frequent and laborious 
business connected with their 
Church functions. 

The next time I met Miss 
Mason, she confided to me how 
extraordinarily ignorant most 
English people were about Scot- 
land (being partly Scotch my- 
self, I am not in the indict- 
ment). 

“At Musta the other day, 
Miss Fanning said to me, ‘I 
suppose all this shocks you 
even more than me, for you 
Scotch people are Lutherans, 
aren’t you?’” 

I grinned, and admitted that 
was rather a slip-up on Angli- 
can Octavia’s part, and asked, 
** What did you say to that?” 

Miss Mason, with an expres- 
sion of outraged sanctimonious- 
ness, replied: ‘I said, ‘Oh 
dear, no! we are Presbyterians. 
Lutherans ? I never even heard 
of them.” 

Honours easy ! 


breakfast-time, and asked if 
we would like a rabbit, we 
assented, and went on with our 
meal. But Dolores did not set 
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about the buying of it, but 
said to Octavia, “‘ Signora 
choose rabbit ?”’ and Octavia, 
who doesn’t know a rabbit 
from a hare, but has her dig- 
nity to consider, followed 
Dolores to the front door. I 
went too, just to see Octavia 
impressing Dolores. How does 
one choose a rabbit? See if 
the fur pulls out easily, or if 
the tail springs back quickly, 
or what? As it turned out, 
neither of these methods were 
practicable, for the rabbits were 
alive! They looked all the 
more alive, as they were all 
white, or black, or half and 
half, not brown, like a decent 
dead rabbit. Octavia recoiled 
in horror, and refused to have 
one at all. That struck me as 
sheer sentimentality—shooting 
a wild rabbit who is quite 
happy in the woods is surely 
more barbarous than killing a 
poor little beast who is living 
miserably in a cage. I rather 
wanted to buy and kill the 
lot—but that would have been 
equally sentimental and more 
expensive. So while Octavia 
moaned over my lack of heart, 
I stoically pointed out the 
victim, choosing the smallest, 
most miserable-looking one, and 
so falling from whatever place 
I held in Dolores’ esteem. We 
should not have been surprised 
at this tame-rabbit trade—it 
would really have been much 
more surprising had it been 
otherwise,—for there are no 
wild uncultivated parts in 
Malta, and the ground is much 
too valuable to be handed over 
to the depredations of rabbits. 
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And the moral of that is, as 
the Red Queen would say, how 
unimaginative one is about 
housekeeping and other every- 
day affairs, accepting rabbits 
from the butchers as though 
they were the result of spon- 
taneous generation, or fell from 
heaven like the dew. 

At first we were horribly 
worried by dreadful old hags, 
who, seeing us at the drawing- 
room window, would come up 
the steps and stand outside 
on the verandah, insisting on 
our buying oranges and onions, 
or objects more unknown. 
Mere waves of the hand, shakes 
of the head, and other efforts 
of inarticulate denial were quite 
without effect, and the unin- 
telligible patter went on, the 
toothless grin came nearer, and 
the vended article finally bran- 
dished in our outraged faces. 
One day, after bearing with 
one old beldam to the point 
of exasperation, I went and 
fetched Carméla. A few gut- 
tural words from her acted as 
an incantation, and our ver- 
andah was vacated, the hag 
vanishing, never to return. I 
asked Carméla what she had 
said, but a shy smile was all 
the translation she gave. Then 
I induced her to teach me the 
spell, which she did, much 
against her will, and I became 
sound-perfect in her Abraca- 
dabra remark. Octavia, for 
once impressed by my superior 
knowledge, sat silently, watch- 
ing the result. I had occasion 
to test its efficacy a day or 
two later, when a cheerful but 
villainous native took up her 
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stance at the open window. I 
tried a polite but forceful “1é” 
several times, but it seemed 
merely to encourage her, for 
the bunch of oranges was fin- 
ally deposited on my lap. Then 
I used my incantation slowly 
and conscientiously, and rather 
loudly, for I was somewhat 
annoyed. Just as I was recit- 
ing, Mr Frendo-Falzon and the 
Capitano came out on to their 
adjoining verandah. [I finished 
the spell, and turned to greet 
my neighbours, but the spell 
was more potent than I had 
expected, for I had cleared 
both verandahs! When the 
Capitano anon emerged timidly, 
I asked him what I had said 
to produce so much effect ; 
but he took refuge in his 
linguistic difficulties, first not 
understanding what I was ask- 
ing, and then maintaining he 
did not know Maltese very 
well. When I meet the Choco- 
late Soldier again, I shall ask 
him—he is less mealy-mouthed 
in English than our polite 
Italian. 


The part of the house where 
I really loved best to sit was 
the roof. There is a little spiral 
stone stair that goes up the 
back of the house, from the 
kitchen to the roof, with a door 
half-way into a bedroom, and 
the back balcony. It was the 
very stair for conspirators and 
assassins, and I don’t believe 
I should quite have enjoyed 
sleeping in that back room— 
the low door and small secret 
stair were horribly reminiscent 
of “tushery ’’ romances, and 
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I could have frightened myself 
into nocturnal shivers, thinking 
of the Black Arrow or the 
murder of Rizzio. Octavia, 
having ascertained that the 
door below and the one on 
the roof was locked, slept un- 
disturbed by historical or hys- 
terical ghosts. 


We meant to see and do 
everything possible, but some- 
how one can’t sight-see every 
day, and life fell into an almost 
home-like regularity, though in 
every way so unlike home life. 
For the first few weeks, at 
least, the morning’s shopping 
was in itself a joyous “out”! 
For although Dolores did the 
—literally—common or garden 
marketing, we were expected 
to do the more fanciful parts 
—like cakes at Blackley’s, the 
English baker, and_ special 
groceries from either the Army 
and Navy Stores, or a similar, 
but more essentially Maltese, 
establishment, Mortimer’s. Im- 
ported goods of all kinds are 
as dear as the local produce is 
cheap, so those who will live 
upon tinned tongue instead of 
goat, and tinned peas instead 
of pumpkin, must find living 
in Malta as dear as in England. 
Our chief item of expense in 
this line was tinned milk and 
soda-water. We had been im- 
pressed with the fact that we 
must not touch goats’ milk, 
especially when we heard that 
it was against the regulations 
for both Services; and as for 
the soda-water, that was to 
escape drinking boiled water, 
which was the alternative. I 
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occasionally wondered if they 
really boiled the water before 
they sodafied it, but did not 
discuss this point with Octavia, 
or she would have insisted 
either on inspecting the fac- 
tory or boiling our water, and 
I never can get up much en- 
thusiasm for the microbic fads. 
By next year they would have 
discovered that by boiling the 
water we had destroyed the 
beneficent atom which a 
thoughtful but abstruse-minded 
Providence had hidden there 
for our preservation. 

The ordinary morning’s shop- 
ping is quite fun. It is all done 
from carts which come round 
—Octavia ought thoroughly to 
enjoy it, for even she must 
get her fill of economy here. 
Dolores haggles over every 
onion and every ounce of bread ; 
the man in the cart would, no 
doubt, consider her afflicted 
in the head if she did other- 
wise. Even with the foolish 
and notoriously spendthrift 
English he is obviously dashed 
in spirit if one accepts his first 
offer—rather as if an opponent 
at tennis pocketed the ball in- 
stead of returning it! I find 
it difficult to be economical in 
England ; here it is quite im- 
possible, for everything is so 
ludicrously cheap. But it’s a 
glorious feeling to be recklessly 
extravagant, without ever hav- 
ing to go through the next- 
morning feeling. With Octavia, 
the managing spirit is art for 
art’s sake, and has little to do 
with the actual expense in- 
volved. To have paid a third 
of a farthing too much for the 
VOL. CCKV.—NO. MCOXCIX. 
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slice of pumpkin bought wor- 
ries her as much as paying 
half a crown for a sixpenny 
tea, as one does frequently 
enough in London. The third 
of a farthing is no exaggera- 
tion, for the Maltese deal in 
such tiny sums among them- 
selves that a coin of that 
value is specially struck for 
their use. The only exaggera- 
tion is to pretend it is ever in 
use between them and the 
English. But, under Dolores’ 
care, the household market- 
ing was managed on Maltese 
lines, her morning’s shopping 
probably being as follows : two 
eggs—one for each of us; a 
portion of a loaf—about two 
pounds; a slice of pumpkin, 
six potatoes, two carrots, three 
onions, a clove of garlic, and 
one kohl-rabbi. When Dolores 
first suggested the last item 
for dinner we were entirely 
mystified. We supposed it 
was cold rabbit, pronounced 
a la Maltese, although, as Oc- 
tavia said thoughtfully, “I 
never realised it was anything 
to eat; I always thought 
it was some kind of Jewish 
priest.” 

People less agriculturally ig- 
norant, no doubt, would have 
known all along, but we only 
discovered when we got it 
that it is a kind of turnip, 
which seems to prefer to grow 
on the top of the earth instead 
of under it, and arranges its 
hair more becomingly. If one 
wants, an ordinary turnip in 
Malta, one must ask for “‘ Eng- 
lish turnip,” and pay twice as 
much; but I don’t know why 

Cc 
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any one should do such a 
thing, even with a leaning to 
prodigality. 

One of us generally attends 
the shopping operations on the 
verandah or out on the road, 
and not infrequently the Capi- 
tano Castellani comes and helps, 
and we have started a regular 
Berlitz school of our own. 
Dolores and the seller of the 
things conduct affairs in Mal- 
tese—the Capitano supplies the 
Italian name when he recog- 
nises the object, and we give 
the English when explanations 
go beyond his knowledge of 
English, or ours of Italian 
(and they have not far to go 
in either direction!); the ex- 
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planatory language becomes a 
species of French. The Capi- 
tano’s anxiety to learn more 
English does not lead to the 
obvious method of taking les- 
sons from his sister’s governess 
—perhaps Madame Patapouffe 
would not encourage the idea ; 
anyhow it is Octavia he feels 
convinced could most easily 


help him. MHe finds her s0 
“simpatica, so—so—I not 
know what.’ Octavia is not 


only handsome, but placid and 
competent—qualities that seem 
to him unusual in a woman,— 
but I never before heard any 
one suggest there was anything 
so elusive aS a je-ne-sais-quoi 
about her. 


VI. 


The 2nd of November is 
Octavia’s birthday, and I said 
we must celebrate it with a 
drive and a dinner. The guests 
were not very difficult to choose: 
Bobbie, of course, and Mr 
Joynson — Capitano Castellani 
—and some one to balance 
Joynson. Miss Mason seemed 
indicated, but could we have 
the noble Captain and the 
governess ? ‘ Them furrineers” 
are difficult to understand— 
and whatever the Capitano 
himself thought I had my 
doubts about his gimlet-eyed 
vivacious sister. Better not 
—so we decided to leave out 
Joynson too. Octavia’s real 


self hankered for a chaperone, 
but her feminist professions 
showed her what a remnant of 
inferiority and suspicion such 





a thing was—which was very 
convenient, for we did not 
know one—and I was deter- 
mined to have the dinner. 

Unfortunately, when I put 
the great scheme to Bobbie, 
and asked him where we should 
go, he said that as far as he 
was concerned it was no go 
anyhow. There was to be 
some very special tamasha at 
the Admiral’s that day, and 
they would all have to turn 
up. I was much dashed. 

“‘ And I suppose you’re going 
in your best bib and tucker, 
and won’t be able to do any- 
thing amusing till you've 
changed,’ I groaned. 

Bobbie explained that he 
would not be in his technically 
best clothes, but that he would 
be quite best enough not to 
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go picnicing, ‘‘a sword dang- 
ling around makes one look 
rather an idiot getting into a 
dog-cart, you know.” So it 
was decided Octavia and I 
should put in an afternoon on 
our own, and expect our guests 
only for dinner. But when I 
told Octavia this, she looked 
a little disconcerted, and said— 

“Then you had better come 
with us. Captain Castellani has 
offered to take me a drive, and 
I said yes, because I supposed 
you would be amusing your- 
self somehow with Bobbie; 
but, of course, you must just 
come with us.” 

I am not keen on invitations 
to “‘ just come too,” especially 
when given in so resigned a 
voice, and refused. 

“Tf I come, the poor Capi- 
tano won’t get on half so well 
with his English—I think I 
make him nervous,—and, any- 
how, I must see about the 
dinner and do ourselves credit.” 

When the day came, and 
Dolores had procured two im- 
mensely fat chickens for less 
than the price of a boiling 
British’ fowl, and had con- 
cocted undecipherable Maltese 
sweets, I said I would make 
a great housekeeping effort and 
get some fish. There is no 
retail trade in fish apparently 
—at least we had not dis- 
covered it, although Dolores’ 
young man occasionally left 
unknown marine monsters as 
an “obligement.”’ So, if fish 
is wanted, mistress or maid 
must e’en go to market—and 
on this occasion it was this 
little pig. 
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To compensate for the glory 
of going about with an officer 
in full dress, one has to carry 
one’s own parcels. Bobbie is 
wonderfully accommodating 
about conventions for a young 
British male, but even he would 
draw the line at adding the 
evening’s dinner to his sword 
and epaulettes. 

The Fish Market is near the 
Marina, where the boats land, 
so I arranged to do my market- 
ing and meet Bobbie as he 
came ashore. He would then 
attend to his business at the 
Admiral’s, and we would fore- 
gather again at the Club for 
tea. Octavia pointed out that 
it would be much too late for 
tea; she will not understand 
that there is a decency to be ob- 
served, and that in this game 
“tea’’ represents the joker, 
and may mean at will just tea, 
or a lemon-squash, or a cock- 
tail, or mere flirtation. I think 
that Bobbie’s idea was to com- 
bine the last two items—one 
at least was my own intention, 
if they could be separated ; 
but they are apt to go in in- 
dissoluble couples, like cause 
and effect, though which is 
which it would be invidious, 
perhaps libellous, to say. 

I never get tired of the little 
journey into Valetta — such a 
delicious change from motor- 
buses and tubes ! 

One begins by walking along 
our street, which is, like Edin- 
burgh’s famous Princes Street, 
only half a street, but the 
castle and gardens are here 
replaced by the limitless blue 
Mediterranean. It seems a 
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little obvious always to add 
the adjective “ blue,” but then 
the blue is so very obvious 
that one can hardly help it. 
All along Strada Ittori, one 
will be pursued by carrozze, 
each intent on making one 
drive the short half-mile to 
the ferry. At last, tired of 
saying no to their persistence, 
one chooses the one with the 
cleanest white covers and cur- 
tains, with the freshest and 
plumiest horse. The Maltese 
always want to drive at a 
gallop, once they have caught 
@ victim ; so the contemplative 
admiration of the sea must 
give place to keeping one’s 
balance. So much glory and 
honour for sixpence compares 
well with the ticking taxi at 
home. 

Then comes the crossing, 
either by ferry, where all sorts 
and conditions of humanity make 
an endlessly amusing study, or 
else in lonely state in a dghaisa. 
It is a great improvement 
from ordinary rowing - boats 
that one does not have to 
sit facing the rower. This 
always ends in embarrassing 
me, either trying not to look 
at the man or else trying to 
talk to him. The dghaisa 
men row standing up and facing 
the bows—from their point 
of view also an improve- 
ment, I should think, as 


they can see where they are 
going without cricking their 
necks. 

At the landing-stage, on the 
other side, there is the same 
carrozze competition, but as 
it is fearsomely steep, and the 
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Maltese lash their horses un- 
mercifully, the decision to walk 
is more easily made. Besides, 
the way for pedestrians is by 
what is called The Jews’ Sally- 
port, and is narrow, steep, 
and queer—the houses high 
on either side, with odd little 
shops,—and half-way up it is 
the entrance to the extra- 
ordinary underworld of Malta. 
Octavia has unearthed the fact 
that it is the most densely 
populated acre in the world, 
and although I have not the 
foggiest idea what sort of num- 
ber that means, I am quite 
prepared to believe it. Bobbie 
says we must on no account 
go into it unchaperoned, so 
we are still waiting for him to 
arrange a suitable escort. 

Having climbed laboriously 
uphill to Strada Reale, one 
just climbs down again to the 
Grand Harbour—for Strada 
Reale is literally as well as 
figuratively the backbone of 
hump - backed Valetta. The 
quickest and most picturesque 
way is by a Strada which has 
given up the effort to be a 
street and become an irhmense 
flight of steps. The goats par- 
ticularly fancy this place — 
perhaps because there is no 
traffic to disturb them, and 
their owners can leave them 
to their own devices while 
refreshing themselves in the 
innumerable small drink-shops. 
The billy-goat is conspicuous 
by his absence—the ubiquitous 
nanny - goat by her blatant 
femininity. 

Apart from draping every 
doorway and flight of steps, 
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and supplying the inhabitants 
with Maltese fever, the goat 
also acts aS a scavenger— 
indeed the only one I ever 
saw at work! The Maltese 
are too poor and too thrifty 
to throw away much, and as 
a nation they have the animal 
they deserve, for the goat 
seems to thrive on waste-paper! 
The morsels that have happily 
embraced some meat are in- 
deed bonnes-bouches, and I have 
seen a goat even consume a 
whole ‘Daily Mail’ at one 
meal. Getting to the Marina 
seems to take some time! So 
it does, even with Octavia, 
who, having decided to go 
there, would not stand upon 
the order of her going; but 
the shallow stream of my mind 
meanders over an extensive 
area, and I am quite capable 
of never reaching the fishy 
Marina, but of coming back 
late, having instead heard Mass 
in one of the innumerable 
churches. My only real digres- 
sion this time (apart from this 
description of it) was to go 
into a tiny jeweller’s shop and 
arrange to get a signet-ring 
made out of my one and only 
pre-war sovereign. The little 
man had no English, but as 
long as there is no audience 
one can communicate marvel- 
lously well with a Patagonian, 
a chimpanzee, or a Maltese. 
With gesticulations and gri- 
maces and inarticulate sounds, 
I showed him what I wanted, 
and gave him a drawing of my 
monogram; and when I had 
made my face one large ques- 
tion-mark, he answered it by 
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holding up three fingers and 
saying ‘‘Shillins,” and I went 
forth again on my quest for 
fish. 


The trouble of not knowing 
the language in the markets 
here is not so much the diffi- 
culty of buying anything as 
the impossibility of avoiding 
it. The natives, with great 
perspicacity, conclude that your 
only purpose in being there is 
to buy, 80 a8 soon as one ap- 
proaches a stall something is 
sure to be thrust into your 
hand, the seller knowing no 
English but the price of the 
unwanted article. This is par- 
ticularly embarrassing in the 
Fish Market. If the animals 
were even such as one could 
recognise it would matter less. 
I should walk discreetly down 
the middle till I caught the 
eye of a cod or saw the slim 
brown back of a sole, but, as it 
is, the creatures’ sizes and 
shapes are quite unknown to 
me, and I have not an idea 
which are good and which not. 
Having to account to Octavia 
and Dolores afterwards com- 
plicates it too—for Octavia 
has to eat it, and Dolores 
would scorn my housekeeping 
extravagance if I bought the 
equivalent of salmon, and my 
parsimony if I bought a sort 
of flounder. I have heard 
harried housekeepers at home 
wish a new edible beast could 
be invented—I can assure them 
it is even more harassing to 
be confronted with nothing 
but new ones. Wandering 
amongst fish in warm weather 
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is not in itself a pleasing 
occupation, so something had 
to be done. I approached a 
stall, and pointing at a queerly- 
shaped but reasonably - sized 
creature, asked its price. The 
intelligent vendor of it im- 
mediately picked it up and 
began to put it in paper. I 
stammered, “Lé! 16! 16!” 
which I believed to be the 
local method of saying no— 
either it was or my violent 
shakes of the head were inter- 
national in their emphasis, but 
anyhow the monger desisted. 
There were some very small 
and beautiful red fish which 
tempted me, but Octavia would 
be sure to think me heartless, 
they looked so like gold-fish. 
Beyond them was a crea- 
ture whose expression made 
my blood as cold as his own. 
I hoped he was caught very far 
from the shore, for if one met 
one while bathing, death from 
shock would be the verdict. 
I tried once more, and my eye 
fell on a reasonable mild - 
looking animal, about the size 
of cut-and-can’t-come-again 
salmon, and in a suit of quite 
conventional grey scales. I 
pointed at it with my parasol, 
and again asked, ‘‘How much?” 
trying to look as successfully 
interrogative as in the jewel- 
ler’s. But the fishmonger’s 
brain was of a lower order, as 
befitted his less exalted trade, 
and with the inevitable “Si, 
signora,’ he again picked up 
the resigned-looking fish, and 
with much grinning and em- 
pressement wrapped it in a most 
inefficient remnant of paper, 
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and laid it in my reluctant 
arms, making me feel like a 
godmother at a christening. 
Having attained his object, he 
seemed to have less difficulty 
in announcing its price, and 
even introduced me to the 
animal, “‘ Signora—lampouki— 
ve’ goo’.” 

I saw Bobbie arrive at the 
landing-stage, but dissembled 
myself behind the waiting row 
of carrozze till the other offi- 
cers who had come in the 
same launch had removed 
themselves. This was not all 
shyness, but the lampouki, ly- 
ing lankly in my arms like a 
weary child, made me un- 
usually self-conscious. 

The great ditch comes right 
down to the shore just here, 
and on the face of the cliff-like 
walls there has been erected 
a lift, so instead of clattering 
up the steep streets in a car- 
rozza we took this contrivance. 
Surely it is the most curious 
lift in Christendom—hanging 
on by its teeth to the great 
limestone cutting, and giving 
those in the cage a slowly 
widening view out over that 
whole end of the island. The 
lift deposits one on the Bar- 
racca, which I never can leave 
without at least one long look 
out over the harbour to the 
three cities opposite. The three 
cities—Cospicua, Senglea, and 
Vitoriosa— are not separated 
but in name, but the harbour’s 
lesser arms run up between 
them, and each point is headed 
by a stately fortress. Between 
them and the outermost fort, 
and high up, stands a splendid- 
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looking palace. I asked Bobbie 
who lived in it. 

“The poor blokes who go 
sick—it’s the naval hospital. 
Bighi, its name is; not much 
palace about it.” 

I looked it up later in the 
library, and found that I was 
more nearly right than Master 
Bobbie imagined, for it was 
Bighi that Napoleon had de- 
cided to make his Mediter- 
ranean palace, only the scheme 
somehow fell through, in meas- 
ure due, no doubt, to Bobbie’s 
history - making and _history- 
ignoring Service. 

Bobbie was not due at the 
Admiral’s for half an hour, so 
we wandered down Strada Reale 
to have an ice at Bizazza’s. I 
was, of course, still carrying 
the half-warmed fish in my 
bosom. The very négligé dress 
of thin paper my lampouki 
was garbed in had evidently 
been included in the awful 
curse from ‘“‘ Princess Ida ”— 
“and you yourselves, at in- 
convenient moments, come un- 
done,” for by the time we 
neared Bizazza’s, its unhappy 
tail was flapping nakedly over 
my arm. The Navy, personi- 
fied by Bobbie, took the situa- 
tion in hand at once. Strongly 
and silently, Bobbie lead me 
by the un-fish arm up a narrow 
side-street, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in at the 
half-open door of a house. He 
drew his sword. Still the 
Strong-Silent-Man, he took the 
innocent fish from my unresist- 
ing arm. Association of ideas 
made me murmur anxiously, 
“Sister Anne! Sister Anne! ” 
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but there was no such a person 
to interfere, and Bobbie car- 
ried out his execution, but on 
Fatima’s—I mean the lam- 
pouki’s—tail. Then, covering 
the bloodless stump with the 
tail of its paper gown, he re- 
turned the mutilated corpse 
to my arms with a bow. The 
naval motto should surely be, 
“* Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re.” 

“That,” said Bobbie, as we 
emerged from the borrowed 
house, ‘‘is the first time I 
have ever used my sword.” 

After four years of war, that 
seems @ very reasonable record. 

By the time we had eaten 
our ices and returned up the 
Strada Reale, en route for the 
Admiral’s, the lampouki’s dress 
had suffered still more from 
the damp and clammy body 
within, and had now given 
way at the head, and the crea- 
ture looked out at me with its 
glassy patient eye ! 

“‘ Bobbie, what are we to do 
now? This cutting-your-fish- 
to-fit-your-paper scheme won’t 
leave us much for dinner.” 

Bobbie looked at the beast 
sourly. 

** Well, we can’t have a public 
execution anyhow ; it’s against 
the law, and if it isn’t also 
against Naval Regulations, it 
soon would be. Can’t you slip 
the thing down your parasol 
or something ? ” 

“T refuse to sacrifice my 
only decent parasol! I would 
much rather have no fish 
course,” I answered. 

This seemed unnecessarily 
drastic to Bobbie, as he was 
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to be one of the diners, but it 
spurred him to invention. He 
suggested my covering its head 
with my handkerchief. I at- 
tempted to obey, but my hand- 
kerchief on the lampouki’s head 
was about as much the letter 
of the law as a bridesmaid’s 
wisp of tulle and two roses! 
For once I devoutly wanted 
to observe the spirit of St 
Paul’s order, but although the 
spirit was willing, my handker- 
chief -was small. Bobbie, that 
“mariner of infinite resource 
and sagacity,’ came to the 
rescue and produced one of 
more Pauline dimensions, and 
we tied it over the lampouki’s 
head with a couple of knots 
round its neck. What the 


thing looked like now it would 
be difficult to say, and Bobbie 
could not stay to think, but 
betook himself and his fish- 
mongery sword to Admiralty 


House. I had at least an hour 
to wait for Bobbie’s return, so 
I was confronted with the old 
problem, “how to dispose of 
the body.” Being innocent of 
the original murder makes it 
no easier. I decided to go into 
the Ladies’ Room at the Club, 
and at least lay the thing out 
of my arms. I did. As a rule, 
one can ring many times before 
producing a waiter, but this 
afternoon, because I did not 
want any, there were two stand- 
ing in the room all the time. 
Another problem.in cause and 
effect: does drink lead to 
crime, or crime lead to drink ? 
My feeling of crime, although 
morally as innocent as a babe, 
made me order a “ Traveller ” 
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cocktail, just to get rid of the 
waiter. But one remained, so 
in desperation I sent him after 
the first to change my order to 
tea, as it would take longer to 
get. Alone, but for some women 
with their noses in fashion 
papers, I bent down, and de- 
posited the body under the 
sofa. So far good. But by 
the end of my tea, I was 
haunted with the belief that 
now I could smell it! But my 
mind was soon turned off the 
painful subject by the return 
of Bobbie and two others from 
his ship, whom he had not in- 
vited, and quite obviously did 
not want. 

He made this abundantly 
clear with his laconic answers 
and unsmiling countenance, so 
I had, of course, to make up 
the balance on the lack of his 
amiability with a larger share 
of my own. This did not 
mend matters somehow. Then 
I felt sure I smelt It again! 
Quite illogically, I found my- 
self talking nonsense nineteen 
to the dozen, as if the smell 
could be kept down by words. 
Perhaps it was a sound enough 
theory, for the others remained 
cheerfully unconscious, but 
Bobbie, who did not talk, sat 
with an expression which con- 
veyed the idea that not only 
under the sofa, but at the 
table, were noisome and abhor- 
rent animals. Presently his 
cheerful, if thick-skinned, fel- 
low-officers removed themselves 
and Bobbie’s stern demeanour 
relaxed. The fish had, after 
all, to be cooked as well as 
bought, so it was soon time 
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to be making tracks for our 
distant purple patch of a house. 
Gingerly I felt for the lam- 
pouki. Out it came, trailing 
clouds of inglorious damp paper 
from under the sofa, which was 
its temporary home. Even 
Bobbie’s handkerchief was 
transparent from damp, and 
the eye of the mutilated beast 
gazed at us dimly, but re- 
proachfully. Bobbie returned 
the look, flinched, then tore off 
the outer sheet of the ‘ Weekly 
Times,’ and covered the almost 
naked lampouki with a deli- 
cacy worthy of Lady Godiva ; 
and it “‘ went forth clothed on 
with ’—newspapers ! 

When dressing for our dinner- 
party I asked Octavia where 
she and her Capitano had been. 

“Captain Castellani,” cor- 
rected Octavia reprovingly, 
“drove me over by Corro- 
dino.” 


“What an uninteresting di- 


rection! Was it to visit the 
Military Prison, or ‘ what saw 
you there’? ” 

Octavia answered with un- 
wonted offhand airiness— 

“Oh, we looked through the 
famous cemetery there, you 
know.” 

I had vague recollections of 
some bilious cynic remarking 
that Malta had only one good 
thing in it—a really inviting 
cemetery. 

“What is its name again ? ” 
I asked. ‘‘ Dolorosa, or some- 
thing like that, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Something of the sort, I 
think,” Octavia continued with 
extreme nonchalance. 

That Octavia should spend 
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the day wandering among those 
dismal coteries of yews and 
tombstones, should then re- 
frain from correcting me when 
I knew I had the name wrong, 
and should assume a careless- 
ness of manner quite foreign 
to her, made me suspect the 
worst. Yet it could hardly be ! 
It is only my retrograde femi- 
nine mind that will jump to 
these unfeminist conclusions. 
I could imagine Octavia de- 
corously wooed and won by 
a strong silent man, or a 
suffragan bishop, but not—oh, 
not—an Italian Capitano with 
little English and less religion ! 
If that were possible, then none 
of us are safe—there, indeed, 
but for the grace of Bobbie, 
might I go—with the Chocolate 
Soldier ! 

The object of all this talk 
and thought was downstairs 
when we got there, and he and 
Bobbie were concocting cock- 
tails, Bobbie being the nearest 
thing we had to a host. 

The ginger-beer standard in 
drink was literally ours as a 
rule, so we had not properly 
appreciated till now how much 
the more alcoholic drinks were 
also on that standard, at least 
figuratively. Even in the Club, 
Bobbie explained, cocktails 
were only sixpence, so that 
making them at home really 
worked out cheaper than soda- 
water, which, like most stat- 
istics, proves what he wanted 
to believe with great satis- 
faction, at least to himself. I 
never believe any of these cal- 
culations anyhow: they are 
generally wrapped round some 
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unpalatable fact to induce you 
to swallow it. Bobbie pointed 
out that in this instance I 
swallowed the thing they were 
wrapped round easily enough. 

Undoubtedly the Capitano’s 
English is improving—and he 
assures me that so is Octavia’s 
Italian. 

“Our lezons, they are quid 
pro quoa—my beautiful Italian 
for your so deeficult and so 
hessing |Englis’.”’ 

Even when he renders our 
undoubtedly sibilant tongue 
with a sound like a snake, 
Octavia remains merely amused 
—condesscendingly amussed ! 
She looked less serene when 
the Capitano went on— 

“‘Mees Fanning she moch 
like our beautiful Addolorata 
cimetiére—to-day you see all 
ze world taking flowers for Les 
Morts—it ees not a gay day 
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to have for her féte, but we 
take flowers and in ze cart 
zey look gay, and in ze cime- 
tiére we lay zem on ze graves.” 

O Octavia! Octavia! Your 
only hope will be to become 
Higher and Higher Church, 
and so enjoy all the picturesque 
customs and yet not lose your 
soul—still less your sense of 
superiority ! 

I was almost sorry for the 
erring Protestant as this cat 
walked out of the bag, and 
so turned the conversation to 
the first topic that occurred 
to me. 

“Does Miss Mason learn 
Italian too? ’’ I asked. 

But no, “‘ Mees Maison ”’ only 
knits endless jumpers for her 
own adornment, and writes 
lengthy letters to her “‘ fiancé ” 
in England. Good, then! all 
is well! 


(To be continued.) 








“ AUTUMN SHOOTING.” 


BY G. H. GANDY. 


LOUNGING against the man- 
telpiece and successfully mask- 
ing the fire from the other 
occupants of the room, Franks, 
our club sportsman, was boring 
the assembled company with 
long-drawn-out descriptions of 
his guns and of his many ex- 
ploits against the pheasant and 
the partridge. The Colonel 
had innocently brought forth 
the torrent by some casual 
reference from ‘The Field’ 


that he was reading. 

Our small West Country 
Yacht Club on a winter’s night, 
with its half-dozen well-known 
faces, its cheerful fire, warm 


panelling and deep arm-chairs, 
is a pleasant place to settle 
down to read and chat in after 
dinner. But Franks’ voice is 
penetrating, and though osten- 
sibly the Colonel was the only 
recipient of his remarks, the 
other members were getting 
slightly restive. 

I tried to start a counter- 
stream of yachting “shop,” 
and turned to Brownlow, our 
vice - commodore, with some 
idiotic question as to fitting 
jack-yard topsails next season 
to his schooner. Refusing to 
be drawn, he smiled and shook 
his head. ‘One lot of ‘shop’ 
at a time is quite enough, I 
think. Besides, my guest 
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knows more than I do about 
such matters.” 

I looked towards his guest, 
whose name I had not caught. 
He was wearing evening clothes, 
which fitted faultlessly, yet 
there was something about the 
man which gave the lie to real 
conventionality. One looked 
at his dark curling hair, his 
powerful frame and striking 
features, and thought involun- 
tarily of the rovers of the 
Spanish Main and Captain Mar- 
garet and gold earrings. Brown- 
low gets hold of queer fish 
sometimes. 

At length Franks’ reminis- 
cences ended with the well- 
known reference to his deer- 
stalking on Lord Argles’ forest 
ten years ago. 

In the silence that ensued 
I turned again to Brownlow. 
“Let’s have a yarn about 
your misspent youth at sea, 
old man; there’s no one read- 
ing now.” 

“Come on, that’s right —a 
good old sailor’s yarn,” the 
Colonel interjected. 

** Captain Marshall is the very 
man you want, then. I’m not 
the man for yarns to-night with 
Marshall here.” Brownlow 
nodded towards his guest. 
* But first a little rite that 
should be performed before a 
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sailor’s yarn,” and Brownlow 
pressed the bell. 

When all was settled com- 
fortably, and not before, the 
stranger spoke. His voice was 
pleasant and cultivated, and 
hardly promised the rude old 
sailor’s story that some of us 
expected. 

“Well, gentlemen, my life 
has been mostly on the sea, 
so I know next to nothing of 
the shooting you have been 
discussing. Gulls and gannets 
are more in my line than part- 
ridges and pheasants; yet one 
phrase I heard just now— 
autumn shooting—brought to 
my mind vividly a little inci- 
dent at sea out in the Western 
Ocean.” 

Franks’ sporting eyebrows 
were raised in evident surprise 
at such a strange connection, 
but he said nothing, and Mar- 
shall continued. 

“This shooting I remember 
was with a revolver, not a 
shot-gun, but it took place in 
the season though—in a heavy 
autumn gale, and was quite 
sporting while it lasted. That 
shooting saved a ship and some 
few lives as well.” Marshall 
paused here, drained his glass, 
and set it down with energy 
to emphasise this point; then 
leaning back, he closed his 
eyes, frowning in concentra- 
tion. 

We sensed a story-teller above 
the average, and waited silently. 
I noticed an expression of fatu- 
ous pride on Brownlow’s face, 
like that of a mother whose 
young son is about to recite 
“The Burial of Sir John 
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Moore,” or some such piece, 
for the benefit of an admiring 
crowd of female relatives. 

Then Marshall started. 

“Old Captain Wilkes had 
the reputation of a skinflint, 
on the whole not undeserved. 
His mate and nephew, Jack 
Handley, was quite the oppo- 
site—in fact was given to a 
rather too reckless generosity 
ashore after long voyages. 

“Partly because of Jack’s 
impecuniosity after any lengthy 
stay in port, and partly owing 
to a concealed but genuine 
affection for the old man, he 
always sailed as mate with 
Wilkes in his old barquentine 
Minerva, despising others his 
contemporaries who went into 
steam and brass-bound uni- 
forms, to a more ordered and 
less happy-go-lucky existence. 

“Properly to present these 
three to you—Wilkes, Jack 
Handley, and the Minerva,— 
I must digress a little and 
touch lightly on their past 
history. Captain Wilkes at 
this time was not yet sixty, 
but looked older. 

“‘ Twenty years before, he had 
taken his first voyage in com- 
mand of the Minerva, and had 
cracked on eagerly homeward 
bound from Sydney Heads to 
London, to be met on arrival 
with the stunning news that 
his young wife was dead—had 
died two months before his 
home-coming. 

“* And I didn’t know, I 
didn’t know,’ was what he kept 
repeating when, seated aft in 
the Captain’s cabin, his father 
broke the news to him. ‘I 
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didn’t know,’ as if he felt some 
swift monition should surely 
have been due to him across 
those thousand miles of ocean. 

“Outwardly his loss was 
taken calmly, but inwardly it 
changed his character and his 
career. He stayed on in the 
Minerva voyage after voyage, 
made the ship his home, and, 
as his savings grew, his sixty- 
fourth share in that good bar- 
quentine increased as well. 

** And when the owners had 
no further use for her, Captain 
Wilkes it was who saved her 
from the indignity of being a 
hulk. As master and managing 
owner, he worked her then 
across the seas with little profit, 
but much secret satisfaction to 
his soul. The ship, in rivalry 
to large and _ well - found 
steamers, did poorly, and would 
have done worse still but for 
Wilkes’ acquaintanceship and 
reputation with many firms of 
brokers, who did their best for 
him and for the stout Minerva. 
The ship just paid her mort- 
gage and kept Wilkes frugally ; 
but he was quite content, and 
asked for nothing better than 
this rather lonely and hard- 
working life. 

“Then the war came, and 
freights soared ; anything that 
floated could get work and 
money for the asking then. 
By wisely limiting his voyages 
to south of 40° N., Wilkes kept 
away from submarines, and 
brought the old Minerva 
through intact, paid her mort- 
gage off, and banked a solid 
sum. 

“Now, during the war, when 
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transhipping cargo to a steamer 
at the Azores, Wilkes met Jack 
Handley, then second mate on 
board the s.s. Sardis. His 
sister’s son had grown up since 
Wilkes had seen him last as a 
curly-haired young nipper, who 
had climbed upon his uncle’s 
knee and naively asked to go 
to Sourabaya. Wilkes found 
him in the Sardis romantic 
just the same, and sick of the 
regulation and the busy mon- 
otony of steamboat life; pin- 
ing for the hard but more free 
and careless life in sail, of 
which he had had a taste in 
his apprentice days. 

“And as Wilkes’ mate was 
of the opposite opinion, and 
pining for the scents and sounds 
of London—the Three Nuns 
and the Strand were calling 
him,—an exchange was easily 
arranged. 

“Thereafter Jack Handley 
stuck to the old man. On the 
whole, they got on well to- 
gether, but Captain Wilkes, 
through years of parsimony, 
had become a sorry skinflint, so 
Jack Handley thought. With 
freights so high he could not 
see the reason for such great 
economy in the supply of paint 
and rope, and why on earth in 
port could they not have some 
eggs and bacon occasionally 
for breakfast in the cabin, 
instead of the eternal curry 
and rice or tripe from tins. 

** The trouble came to a head 
one time at last when Jack 
had asked for seizing-wire to 
be sent down from the chand- 
lers’, and Wilkes refused it. 

*** What d’you want seizing- 
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wire for, boy? there’s plenty 
in the ship if you’d but look.’ 

** *T know there’s not a scrap, 
Captain.’ 

«There is, [tell you. What’s 
all this wire around them bales 
of fodder we’re discharging ? 
There’s pounds and pounds of 
that a-lying round the deck 
and going to waste this mo- 
ment. You young chaps have 
no idea of improvising—must 
always have new stuff.’ 

“This was too much for 
young Jack, who thought he 
did too much improvising, 
caulking and carpentering and 
cobbling up old canvas. This 
' last indignity of being forced 
to substitute for seizing-wire 
the rusty iron binding-wire of 
bales made him flare up and 
forget the courtesy that’s due 
from youth to age, or the duty 
due from mate to Captain. 

“*Tll not do it,’ said he; 


‘and what’s more, if you think 
to run this ship as if she’s on 
the parish, I'll not sail with 


you. I’m through. I'll not 
stand by the ship, and won’t 
sign on again.’ 

“Captain Wilkes took him 
at his word and paid him off. 
Jack went ashore, and had a 
glorious fortnight’s holiday ; 
stayed in the best hotel, went 
to the theatre every night, 
hired motor-cars, and made a 
host of gay acquaintances. 

“* But all the time old Wilkes 
had kept an eye on him, and 
knew what lodgings Jack re- 
moved to when he had to leave 
his first expensive quarters. 
Jack made no attempt to find 
another ship. He’d wait till 
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the Minerva sailed, then look 
around. He wasn’t going back 
to the Minerva, though—not 
he, as long as she was run no 
better than a workhouse. He 
wasn’t going back to beg old 
Wilkes’ pardon, and the old 
man would have to get some 
poor-spirited pauper to go as 
mate next time with him. 

“The Minerva, usually 
prompt to fix and get away 
upon her business, stayed long 
in port that time, and it was 
a full six weeks before she was 
lying loaded ready for sea. 
Jack Handley knew all about 
her, where she was bound, 
and that she had got no mate 
as yet. His funds were get- 
ting low, but would he make a 
sign? Not he. 

“The Saturday that the 
Minerva was due to sail, Jack 
was making rather a dismal 
breakfast in his lodgings when 
he heard a ring at the front- 
door bell. ‘Uncle Wilkes, per- 
haps,’ he thought, and hesi- . 
tated as to what his attitude 
should be. But it was nothing 
more than a boy below with 
a parcel. Nevertheless, the 
parcel was addressed to Mr 
Jack Handley, s.v. Minerva, 
and was very heavy. Wonder- 
ingly he opened it, and found 
a coil of fourteen pounds of 
seizing-wire ! 

“That decided him; and 
cramming on his hat, he went 
off to the office, where he knew 
he would find old Wilkes. There 
he was, to be sure, behind the 
desk with a clerk preparatory 
to opening Articles. Jack went 
up and thumped the parcel 
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down in front of the old man, 
much to the annoyance of the 
clerk. 

“* Your property, I think, 
sir,’ he said gruffly, as he put 
it down. 

““*No, no; yours, my boy. 
But you must first sign for it,’ 
and Wilkes pushed the Articles 
towards his nephew. 

‘So Jack signed the Articles 
of Agreement, wherein the crew 
agree to conduct themselves in 
an orderly, faithful, honest, and 
sober manner, to be diligent in 
their duties, and obedient to 
the lawful commands of the 
master, and many other things 
of the like import. 

“That was the most serious 
row between them. There were 
others, of course; but as time 
went on, and they got used to 
one another, a genuine though 
unexpressed affection grew up 
between the two so differing in 
age and character, yet united 
by one common tie. Rovers 
of the ocean both, and lovers 
of the old Minerva. 

“High freights won’t last 
for ever, as Captain Wilkes’ 
experience had taught him, 
and when the post-war slump 
set in his parsimony was some- 
what justified. Wilkes could 
have sold the old Minerva and 
bought a steamer, but, as he 
said, ‘He had lived his life in 
her, and she was sound, though 
getting on like he was, and at 
his age he could not change, 
certainly not to steam.’ He 
was in a difficulty. The ship 
could not go on running at a 
loss, of course, but Wilkes 
Shrank from the alternative of 
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laying her up, swallowing the 
anchor, and settling down to 
end his days on shore. 

“An enterprising canvasser 
for some one’s oil-engines solved 
the difficulty. ‘ All the advan- 
tages and economies of sail in 
addition to the advantages of 
power if you install an oil- 
engine. These engines have 
come to save the sailing-ships 
and make them profitable once 
more,’ he said. He knew his 
man. Old Wilkes clutched 
eagerly at this chance to save 
the old Minerva, and the agent 
went away with added con- 
fidence in his persuasive powers 
after getting such an order 
from old Skinflint Wilkes. 

“When Captain Wilkes told 
his mate about the installation, 
he was surprised that that 
young man was not so enthu- 
siastic as he expected ; he even 
seemed to grudge the outlay 
of so large a sum of money, 
truly a strange sentiment to 
come from Jack. 

“*T’m not paying for the 
engine, and you know your 
business best, uncle,’ he said ; 
‘but, frankly, I’m not too keen 
on the idea. We don’t want 
engineers for our job. I’ve 
been in steam on deck, you 
see, and my opinion is that 
engineers are just the very 
devil ! ’ 

““* That’s nonsense you are 
talking now.’ Opposition 
served to strengthen the old 
man’s resolve. ‘You think 
that we'll be rather crowded 
aft with extra officers, and that 
you won’t have so much space 
to stow your flash shore togs 
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in. It’s this or laying up the 
ship, my boy.’ 

“To cut. a long story short, 
the installation was carried out, 
the trials run, and the makers 
expressed themselves as very 
pleased with the Minerva’s en- 
gines. 

“Then Wilkes set about get- 
ting hold of engineers to run 
them, and found it more diffi- 
cult than he had anticipated. 
To run the Minerva ‘ deep sea’ 
as opposed to ‘ coasting,’ which 
Wilkes scorned, he was bound 
to carry a certificated oil- 
engine man. Now, certificated 
oil engineers are rare, and 
mostly sail in big full-powered 
ships at sixty pounds a month. 
It is left to ex-chauffeurs and 
motor mechanics to run the 
engines of such ships as the 
Minerva. That is all very well 
on the coast, but for a long 
deep sea voyage the Board of 
Trade insists on a certificated 
man. 

** Wilkes was desperate ; but 
there is no getting round the 
Board of Trade. 

* At length with much diffi- 
culty a compromise was made. 
Wilkes was allowed to take two 
uncertificated men to sea with 
him on condition that he signed 
an undertaking that the Min- 
erva’s engines should only be 
used in calms or on entering 
or leaving port. Wilkes signed 
with mental reservations. 

“The Chief Engineer, as he 
liked to be called—a big hulk- 
ing fellow, dark, and with a 
ready scowl for all and sundry, 
—claimed to be a Scotsman, 
though his name was Connor. 
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His assistant Brown, whose 
accent was pure Yank, claimed 
to be an Irishman by reason 
of his Sinn Fein sympathies. 

“This curious pair shipped 
in the Minerva, then, as Chief 
and Second, and from the out- 
set were not too popular aft 
with old Wilkes or with Jack 
Handley either. 

‘Whenever Wilkes sat down 
to meals with them, he couldn’t 
help remembering his agree- 
ment with the Board of Trade, 
and speculating on the ruinous 
expense incurred in paying and 
feeding two engineers for doing 
nothing. This ruined Wilkes’ 
appetite, his digestion, and his 
temper. 

“ Jack Handley’s grouse was 
different. While he worked 
with Wilkes in four - hour 
watches, the engineers did noth- 
ing, and had all night in bed. 
He did not really grudge them 
that, he thought, but during 
squalls at night, while they 
slept soundly, they expected 
him to close their skylights, 
while in the daytime they 
were always wanting awnings 
rigged and such-like, and, worst 
of all, they walked the deck of 
the Minerva in uniforms with 
polished buttons. He wore 
dungarees. They sniffed at 
the Minerva, and bragged about 
the coasters they’d each been 
chief of. Coasting boats! Not 
half the size of the Minerva, 
and weekly boats at that, and 
yet they talked disparagingly 
of the ship. They kept on 
saying she was rotten, not fit 
to go to sea in, food bad, no 
comfort, and a stingy Captain. 
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“Jack couldn’t bear that 
any one but himself should 
grumble at the ship or at her 
Captain. 

““* Why didn’t you stay on 
in your coasting dung-barges, 
then?’ said Jack once, driven 
to exasperation. The Chief 
looked daggers, clenched his 
fists, then stood upon his dig- 
nity, and walked off stiffly with 
the Second. 

“So from the outset the 
officers were hardly what could 
be called a band of brothers, 
and when the wind fell light 
out off the Western Islands, 
paradoxically the Captain and 
the Chief had their first breeze 
together—the first of many 
others. 

“The ship was lazing along 
at a bare three knots, so Wilkes 
sent down to have the engines 
started. ‘Sorry, Skip,’ the 
Chief came up and said, ‘ but 
Brown’s just painting out the 


engine-room this morning, 80 
let the engines rest.’ 

“The Captain was inarticu- 
late with surprise for a minute 
before he found his voice. 


‘You start those engines. It’s 
not the time to put on paint 
at the beginning of a voyage. 
You'll use it all in no time, and 
come to me for more. Start the 
engines, I tell you, and keep ’em 
running till you’re told to stop.’ 

““*There’s plenty of wind 
yet, Captain,’ said the. Chief, 
quite unabashed, ‘and what 
about the agreement to run 
them only when it’s calm? You 
surely don’t mean to break an 
agreement with the Board of 
Trade?’ He winked. 
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***T want those engines run- 
ning,’ said Wilkes; but he 
knew his position was not the 
best. 

“** We'll get going after din- 
ner, then,’ replied the engineer 
with a shrug, and with that 
Wilkes had to be content. 

“*Days passed in monoton- 
ous regularity, haleyon semi- 
tropical days spoilt only by 
the attitude of armed neutrality 
among the after-guard. The 
weather grew hotter and tem- 
pers shorter. The engineers 
complained of having porridge 
served for breakfast in the 
tropics. Then quite suddenly 
came the first big row aft. 

“The Chief arrived scowling 
to breakfast one morning, took 
one taste of the hated mess of 
porridge, then with an oath 
he turned to Wilkes. 

“<The porridge meal is 
mouldy, you d—d old ——’ 

“Now, Jack Handley had 
in the old days often broken 
a lance with Wilkes about the 
rotten food, and Jack himself 
was fond of a bit of fun ashore, 
of which these two engineers 
were always talking—of Ant- 
werp’s cafés and Hamburg’s 
dance-halls; yet for no valid 
reason as far as he could see 
his gorge had always risen at 
them—their manners and their 
conversation. Besides, he was 
loyal to old Wilkes. 

** His pent-up feelings would 
not now be denied. He rose, 
and stammering with anger 
‘T-take the porridge this way, 
then,’ he threw it full in 
Connor’s face. 

“A free fight over the table 
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followed. The Second, wildly 
excited, emptied the tureen of 
porridge over the two com- 
batants, and, armed with the 
ladle, leapt to help his Chief. 
Wilkes blew his whistle prompt- 
ly to summon the steward and 
the watch on deck to separate 
the combatants before too much 
damage could be done. 

“They were separated with 
difficulty, porridge-bespattered 
and bloody, each breathing 
vengeance through a mask of 
gruel, but eventually were 
washed and calmed suffici- 
ently for life on board to go 
on much the same way as 
before. 

* But that row was nothing 
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to the one at Trinidad. Wilkes 
was in that one, in spite of his 
grey hairs. This row at Trini- 
dad was the direct cause of 
the autumn shooting that I’m 
going to get to if you'll have 
patience with me just a little 
longer. I’m afraid I’ve been 
a bit discursive up to date, but 
let me have another ‘ coffin 
nail,’ and if you like I'll get 
on with the story.” 

We all agreed, and some one 
asked Captain Marshall whose 
part he had played in this 
drama of the old Minerva. 
He smiled, and said he might 
have been the steward. ‘“‘ Stew- 
ards know everything on board 
a ship,” he added drily. 


II. 


“It was a sweltering day in 
the Gulf of Paria,’ continued 
Marshall ; “the Minerva’s sails 
uncovered, shaken out to dry, 
lay steaming in the heat. The 
atmosphere was like a hot- 
house, and faintly over the 
calm water came the smell of 
marsh land and of negro dwell- 
ings. It was a day to take 
the energy out of most men, 
but old Captain Wilkes came 
out on a lighter from the 
shore, smiling and rubbing his 
hands, evidently well pleased 
with life. 

“The Minerva had already 
loaded a good cargo from the 
Pitch Lake, but Wilkes was 
bringing out an extra load of 
oil in barrels which he’d secured 
for freight at the last moment 
at an advantageous figure. 


“Jack Handley with the 
crew and the niggers on the 
barge set to, and had the bar- 
rels inboard and securely lashed 
on deck along the rail, a score 
each side. 

“The barrels took up a good 
deal of space on deck indeed, 
and were a rather heavy deck 
cargo for the time of year, but 
nothing out of the ordinary ; 
and when Jack Handley heard 
the freight they were to earn 
both he and Wilkes retired into 
the cabin to split a bottle of 
West Indian rum between them. 
The rum may have had some- 
thing to do with the mix-up 
that ensued, but it was mostly 
caused by all the ill-feeling of 
the voyage coming to a head 
at last and boiling over. 

‘While the Captain and the 
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mate were hobnobbing in the 
cabin, there was heard the 
sound of voices and a shore boat 
bumped up along the side. 
The engineers had come on 
board. Brown’s nasal voice 
was heard asking of the in- 
fernal regions what all those 
barrels were doing stowed along 
the deck, and Connor answer- 
ing loudly so that all should 
hear. ‘The Captain’s over- 
loading the ship, that’s what 
the matter is. The old skin- 
flint can’t be content with that 
what’s under hatches, but goes 
and risks our lives as well.’ 
“This could not be borne, 
and Wilkes stepped out to face 
the engineers. There they stood 
by the after-hatch, sweating in 
the heat and full of venom, 
swaying slightly after several 
‘liveners-up ’ashore. The crew 
were grouped close by pre- 
tending to work, but obviously 
making jobs for themselves so 
as not to lose a word of what 


was coming. 
“ Wilkes’ first words were 
to them. ‘Get forrard, men, 


you’ve finished working here.’ 
‘Set ’em to work away from 
here,’ he whispered to Jack 
Handley, who had just come 
out. 

“*Now what's all _ this 
trouble?’ The Captain turned 
to Connor. 

“*These barrels lashed on 
deck are dangerous. I know 
they are, and so do you. The 
ship’s been overloaded too. The 
Plimsoll mark’s below the water. 
I saw it as we came on board,’ 
and he looked to his assistant 
Brown for confirmation. 
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‘* * That’s so,’ Brown drawled. 
‘What you going to do about 
it, Cap. ?’ 

““*The Orinoco makes this 
water fresh, so that of course 
the mark’s below the water,’ 
Captain Wilkes replied. ‘Stop 
this nonsense now and get 
down aft.’ But this was far 
from what the engineers in- 
tended. If the truth were told, 
they did not relish the idea of 
going back across the Western 
Ocean in the old Minerva, and 
this additional cargo had thor- 
oughly upset them. 

*** You can’t make a fool of 
me. The ship’s not safe, I 
say,’ the Chief reiterated. ‘I 
bet the court would say the 
same,’ he scowled vindictively ; 
‘but look ye here, we’ll both 
say nothing about that mark 
if you like to pay us off right 
now and pay our fares back 
home.’ 

““*T never heard of such a 
thing,’ said Wilkes, his anger 
rising. ‘The ship’s all right. 
It’s you white-livered skunks 
that are afraid to sail in her. 
A lot the court would listen 
to you against my word that’s 
been to sea these forty years 
and more. You'll sail with me 
if I’ve got to put you under 
hatches. I'll stand all the 
trouble you can make, you 
pair of ——’ There the old 
man stood, glaring upwards 
wrathfully at Connor, and round- 
ly cursed the pair of them. The 
Captain’s sparse grey beard was 
fairly quivering as he delivered 
himself of winged words which 
cut and stung. He had borne 
a great deal up to now, and at 
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last he had completely lost 
control. 

** * Stow it !’ broke in Connor 
brutally. ‘I’ve got no ticket 
to lose. You’ll damn well have 
to fire me after this,’ and then 
he struck the Captain fairly 
on the mouth with all his 
body’s weight behind the blow. 
The old man went down, lay 
crumpled up for a moment, but 
then was up like lightning and 
went for his assailant with the 
energy of a man of half his 
years. 

“Luckily for the Captain, 
Jack Handley came from for- 
ward at this moment. Sur- 
prised and horror-struck to see 
old Wilkes’ action, he did not 
wait a moment though, but 
sailed in madly, striking right 
and left. The engineers gave 
ground at this unexpected on- 
slaught, but Connor was a 
powerful man, and with his 


Second fighting with him it 
might have gone hardly with 


the deck department. Wilkes 
was weakening visibly. Fortu- 
nately the steward came run- 
ning to his rescue, and between 
them Brown was overpowered 
and forced not too unwillingly 
on his part to discontinue 
fighting. 

“*'What shall I do, sir? 
Call the crew?’ the steward 
asked. 

“* * No—no—let them fight it 
out—a private matter,’ Wilkes 
gasped breathlessly. ‘ You stay 
—hold on to Mr Brown—I’m 
going to weigh,’ and Wilkes 
went forward calling for the 
boatswain to get the capstan 
manned and shorten in. 

“The ship was to have sailed 


the following day, and but for 
odds and ends and tightening 
up some rigging here and there, 
was lying ready for sea at any 
moment. The little breath of 
wind was fair, so Captain Wilkes 
decided to clear out at once 
with the engineers on board. 
Once at sea, if they refused his 
orders, it would be a serious 
case of mutiny for them. Cer- 
tainly they had been diabolic- 
ally clever now, and with a 
clever lawyer on their side in 
court ashore they might make 
things quite awkward. 

“There was no excuse for 
striking the Captain of the 
ship, but, then, he had given 
some provocation. Brown 
would witness that, and might 
even say the Captain had struck 
first ; besides, the ship had 
been perhaps a trifle over- 
loaded. The marks would be 
all right on reaching home, of 
course, for then the ship would 
be relieved of all her stores and 
fuel oil consumed; but now 
things might be awkward, and 
anyhow there would be con- 
siderable delay, and the engin- 
eer had no certificate to lose 
in any case. Wilkes thought 
all this out rapidly, and resolved 
to sail. 

‘“The crew were kept busy 
forward weighing and loosing 
sails, and under Wilkes’ eye— 
his authority was good with 
them—were kept hard at it 
with not a chance of their 
going aft to enjoy the fun, 
though they knew well enough 
what was happening. 

** Meanwhile the steward was 
left to hold on to Brown and 
watch the fight. Brown had 
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had enough, and soon both he 
and the steward, were watching 
breathlessly. 

“** Go on, sir, keep him off— 
look out,’ from the steward. 

«Jump in and finish him, 
knock —— out of him,’ from 
Brown. 

“The two spectators’ re- 
marks and encouragements ex- 
plained the action like a Greek 
chorus, but were useless to the 
fighters, who fought oblivious 
to all else but their immediate 
business. 

““Connor and Handley were 
fighting now more warily. They 
were well matched. Connor 
was the heavier, but Handley 
had the longer reach. 

“ After the first rough-and- 
tumble, Handley had been keep- 
ing away from Connor’s heavy 
rushes, stopping them with 


well-judged blows, but neither 
man escaped punishment. Each 
had a fast-closing eye. Connor’s 


nose was bleeding in a dis- 
gusting manner, though only a 
thin stream of crimson showed 
that Jack had suffered too. 

“Perhaps Jack thought his 
adversary was tiring, or per- 
haps was judging damage by 
the blood on his opponent’s 
face, for suddenly he changed 
his tactics, rushed and clinched 
with Connor, raining vicious 
short-arm blows. This was 
Connor’s opportunity, and after 
struggling desperately together 
he had Jack’s head in chancery. 

“ Brown’s delight was mani- 
fest. ‘You’ve got him now,’ 
he yelled, and danced in his 
delight until the steward caught 
his arm and twisted viciously 
to remind him of his place. 
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“Jack was nearly stunned 
with heavy blows upon his 
face, but it is difficult to keep 
a powerful man for long in 
chancery, and at last Jack 
made a superhuman effort, and 
with a desperate twist he broke 
away. 

“Connor rushed to finish 
him before he had recovered 
from his hammering. Half- 
silly, seeing little, Jack struck 
just one tremendous upper-cut 
which found its billet by a 
miracle, and Connor staggered, 
wilting. They both closed after 
that, and crashed down on the 
deck, still hitting furiously, but 
their blows were wild. The 
sense was nearly out of both 
of them. 

“They fought on, rolling on 
the deck, and grunting with 
their blows. Both men had 
pluck, but at last there came 
a limit to their endurance in 
that tropic heat; their efforts 
became quite feeble, laughable 
and babyish, until they lay 
exhausted side by side, glaring 
impotent defiance. 

““*We better put them in 
their berths now, Mr Brown— 
will you lend a hand to get 
them in?’ the steward said. 

“ The fight was over. 

“Both warriors slept the 
sleep of exhaustion, and woke 
up later, sore and swollen, with 
aching heads, to find the ship 
at sea. 

“Then Wilkes came in to 
talk to Connor like a Dutch 
uncle, thinking that the Chief 
Engineer might be in a more 
subdued and more receptive 
frame of mind. 

***You’ve been guilty of a 
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serious crime in striking me,’ 
Captain Wilkes began, ‘how 
serious you probably don’t real- 
ise; but as you’ve had a tidy 
gruelling, I’ve half a mind to 
let it go at that if you'll act 
different for the future. As it 
is, I’m going to log you for 
insubordination and bad lan- 
guage; but bear in mind that 
even that can be remitted for 
good behaviour subsequently. 
Let’s have no more trouble on 
this voyage.’ 

“ Connor raised himself upon 
his elbow, and turned a scowl- 
ing swollen face towards the 
skipper. ‘I’ll do my work, if 
that’s what you mean,’ he said 
sullenly at last, ‘but just you 
wait.’ 

“That was the attitude of 
the engineers that homeward 
voyage — sullen acquiescence 
with a threat behind. Brown 
took his lead from Connor, 
who seldom spoke when in the 
cabin, but muttered darkly to 
himself. 

“Meals aft were ceremonies 
of awful gloom, as Wilkes 
and Handley were not there 
together very often. Usually 
spirits rise, and all is cheerful- 
ness when a tramp ship is 
turned for the last homeward 
stretch, but there was no cheer- 
fulness on board the old 
Minerva. 

“Such an atmosphere is in- 
fectious on board ship, and 
forward things were none too 
bright. No doubt the engineers 
had been talking to the crew, 
for many a head was shaken 
in the fo’c’sle about the danger 
of the deck cargo. A sailor is 
a funny being. If once he 
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senses any loss of confidence 
among the after-guard, there’s 
no greater pessimist than he. 
Tales of overloaded cranky 
ships lost with all hands were 
rife in the dog-watches. The 
sailors revelled in the morbid 
details, and freely prophesied 
a disastrous voyage. 
“Nevertheless the Minerva 
had good weather while she 
made her northing, and the 
pessimists found themselves be- 
lied. ‘We're getting too far 
north,’ they said then. ‘The 
old man didn’t ought to take 
the old ship so far up north 
late autumn time across the 
Western Ocean.’ <A slow and 
ambling passage across in the 
tropics, the more days the more 
dollars, and plenty of good 
weather for drying up washed 
clothes ; a halt at the Azores, 
perhaps, for water and pro- 
visions, and then only a very 


short run home across the 
boisterous Bay. That was what 
they preferred, the old artfuls ; 
and the engineers drank all this 
in from different members of 
the crew, and more than ever 
were convinced that the Cap- 


tain was determined to risk 
their lives that voyage. 

“At length the Minerva 
struck the Westerlies, and 
turned eastward with the Gulf 
Stream, her nose at last to- 
wards the Skelligs and the 
Fastnet. No weather for wash- 
ing clothes now. Each day 
the sky was lowering, overcast, 
and cloudy, while with each 
roll the big Atlantic swell came 
washing across the deck.} There 
was little comfort on board in 
this weather, but the current 
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and the strong west wind were 
pushing the Minerva homeward 
at close on two hundred miles 
a day. 

“The Minerva’s luck was 
not to last. The barometer 
began to fall, the wind in- 
creasing with stinging gusts of 
rain from the south-west, where 
greasy - looking heavy clouds 
were banking up. The great 
run of the ocean swell was 
broken by a curious uneasy 
motion, and the heads of the 
great seas began to have a 
nasty trick of breaking sud- 
denly on board in a disconcert- 
ing manner. Altogether the in- 
dications were very threatening. 

“But the wind was fair, 
and Wilkes drove the Minerva 
onwards. Sail was shortened 
in good time before the rising 
gale. The foresail was clewed 
up and furled and stowed be- 
fore the wind would make the 
effort with this heavy sail too 
much for the Minerva’s scanty 
crew, and under reefed topsails 
and reefed main the ship drove 
on wallowing to the eastward. 

“The gale increased. Cap- 
tain Wilkes stood on the poop 
straddle-legged in oilskin and 
sou’wester. Now and then he 
gave word to the helmsman, 
a wizened ancient salt, who yet 
had strength enough to be the 
best helmsman in the ship. 
He always took the wheel 
when shortening sail in heavy 
weather. But mostly Wilkes 
looked out to windward. Occa- 
sionally he glanced down in the 
waist where the men were 
working, dodging the cold 
waves which curled and boiled 
on board more frequently. 
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“The Minerva was rolling 
through it all at a fine pace, 
and throwing off the heavy 
water through her wash ports 
like a duck, but Wilkes knew 
that soon he would have to 
heave her to. He dare not 
risk a really heavy wave with 
tons of energy behind it which 
might come green on board, 
might start the hatches, wash 
the boats and ventilators away, 
and then roll on majestically 
to leave the ship sorely stricken, 
at the mercy of its fellows 
following hungrily behind. 

** Just then Connor—who had 
been to see that everything was 
secure below among the engines 
—emerged from the hatchway, 
and carefully watching for a 
chance between the waves, 
raced to the Captain on the 
poop. 

*““*The beams down in the 
engine-room are working badly,’ 
he cried. ‘The whole place is 
creaking like a musical-box. 
The barrels, too, on deck; if 
they break loose we’re done. 
Why don’t you heave her to ? ’ 

“Old Wilkes stood there 
deliberately unconscious of the 
engineer, and answered noth- 
ing, but mentally resolved to 
carry on for half an hour longer. 
Connor went off muttering 
threats. The old sailor at the 
wheel smiled grimly as he dis- 
appeared. 

“At length matters could 
be delayed no longer. The 
Captain called Jack Handley 
aft, and shouted instructions 
through the gusts. ‘Get the 
upper topsail off her, then the 
mainsail; then get the storm 
spanker on the mizzen; I’m 
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going to heave her to.’ Wilkes 
had to shorten down to reduce 
the speed of rounding to. The 
spanker was to keep the ship 
up to the wind when round. 
All hands worked with a will. 
The engineers, too, hauled with 
the rest. They got wet, but 
did not care: they were glad 
the ship was to be checked at 
last, for there is a great sense 
of relief when the headlong 
course is stayed, when a ship 
has ceased to run the frenzied 
gauntlet of the elements and 
lies snugly to the wind, waiting 
for the storm to pass. 
_ “The sail was off her, the 
lee braces hardened in as much 
as possible, and all was ready. 
The hands were called to safety 
from the waist, and then Cap- 
tain Wilkes eased down his 
helm. 

“The Minerva came-to slow- 
ly and staggered wallowing, the 
swell abeam. One great comber 
broke on board, and she lay 
down to it, the main-deck just 
a mass of foam. There was a 
moment of suspense as the next 
big wave bore down upon her, 
but she recovered marvellously 
just in time, it seemed, and 
came round staggering like a 
drunken man, to ride at length 
more easily to the seas. 

“‘ Jack Handley and his men 
struggled forward then to tend 
the braces and gather up the 
ends of ropes that one great 
sea had cast adrift. Jack ex- 
amined carefully the hatches 
and the lashings of the barrels, 
but found them tight and 
strong, and, much relieved, 
went aft to tell the Captain. 
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“The ship rode easier now, 
rising manfully to every sea. 
Hard work was over for the 
time, and dinner was the 
thought of every man. Not 
much of a dinner was possible 
in that weather, though the 
cook had managed to keep 
some sort of fire in the galley. 
Tin mugs of coffee with tin 
plates of bully-beef, pickles, 
and biscuit was all the fare, 
but it tasted good to all the 
hungry sodden toilers. They 
blessed the cook for that hot 
coffee, and forgot to curse 
because the hash had crashed 
to ruin on the galley floor. 

“But dinner could not re- 
lieve the Captain of his re- 
sponsibility, and he was anx- 
ious. He knew what these 
Atlantic storms could be. 

“You can all imagine heavy 
weather pretty well—weather 
when it is possible for sailors 
to work aloft or on the hal- 
yards and the braces, although 
you think they must be mighty 
tough to do it. But unless 
you have actually experienced 
a furious cyclonic storm in the 
Atlantic, no words can convey 
the terrible force of wind and 
sea. No work can be per- 
formed. The wind and rain 
and spray tear at you with 
invisible talons, and make 
movement wellnigh impossible. 
If you believe in a God above 
the God of Nature, the only 
thing to do is to pray that the 
stout ship and all her gear, 
the work of human craftsmen’s 
hands, may find favour, and 
may prevail against the Ele- 
mental Storm. You can do 
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no more. Or so at least a sane 
inan thinks. And yet I have 
seen men, quite ordinary men, 
desperate in the extremity of 
peril, do superhuman feats 
which they and you will look 
back on afterwards with won- 
dering awe. 

‘* Wilkes’ fears were justified. 

“That night the storm in- 
creased with the darkness, 
which added to its terrors. 
There was not a dry spot in 
the cabin or the fo’c’sle, and no 
man could keep his feet with- 
out support, so terrific was the 
motion. 

** Around the ship was dark- 
ness, profound and terrible, 
picked out at times by hungry 
gleaming wave-crests upreared 
far above the ship, then foam- 
ing off below, and sometimes 
falling down to smother her. 
The roar of the tempest 
was overpowering, like many 
trains continuously converging 
through a tunnel. 

“The engineers lay huddled 
in their bunks, anxious and 
overwhelmed, their oilskins 
spread out uselessly to keep 
them dry. They had pro- 
phesied disaster, and now they 
had the barren satisfaction of 
murmuring ‘I told you so.’ 

“The storm seemed to in- 
crease, if that were possible ; 
and then the lightning started. 
By one of these quick flashes 
the black square of lower top- 
Sail was seen to have dis- 
appeared, blown clean from 
out its bolt ropes and never 
missed. 

“But what was that dull 
crash which shook the ship, 
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and could be felt above the 
storm ? 

** Jack Handley and the Cap- 
tain struggled to the break of 
the poop, and crouched to- 
gether, peering out. 

“The next flash of lightning 
showed the cause. A _ barrel 
was adrift. No, two—three ! 
Good God! The ring bolts in 
the rail had pulled right out, 
and twenty barrels, each four 
hundredweight, were breaking 
loose about the deck ! 

“Tt was but a matter of 
minutes now before the hatches 
would be started, the rail bat- 
tered down, and the great seas 
would roll on then callously 
above the old Minerva and her 
crew. 

“There was just a slender 
hope that some big sea would 
breach the rail and sweep the 
heavy barrels overboard to- 
gether. But twenty were too 
many, and the Minerva’s rail 
was stout. 

“‘ And still those sickening 
crashes shook the ship. Noth- 
ing could be done. It seemed 
the end. 

*‘ The first crash had brought 
Connor, white - faced, to his 
cabin window, 

“<«Mhe barrels!’ he cried 
despairingly, then dived down 
to his drawer, searching fren- 
ziedly for something. 

‘*** We’re done,’ he muttered 
to himself, ‘but first T’ll do 
that devil Wilkes in.’ He 
lurched out up the ladder to 
the poop with something gleam- 
ing in his hand. 

‘“‘ Both Wilkes and Handley 
saw him in the lightning flash 
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before he fired. The shot went 
wide, and then he staggered 
badly as a sea crashed on the 
counter. 

“Jack had snatched a pin 
up, reached him somehow be- 
fore he could recover, and 
knocked him senseless, then 
wrenched the revolver away 
from his convulsive grasp. 


“Old Wilkes had never 
moved, completely taken by 
surprise. Jack shook him, 
shouting, ‘Get to Connor’s 


cabin, quick. Find the am- 
munition. I’m going to save 
the ship. I'll shoot the barrels !’ 
“The lightning lit a night- 
mare scene. There in glisten- 
ing oilskins Jack crouched by 
the break of the poop, firing 
rapidly when the flashes lit the 
barrels hurtling in the waist, 
showing them up momentarily 
black against the foam on deck. 
It was snap-shooting. Desper- 
ate work and difficult, but the 
stakes were high enough. 
“There was no lack of am- 
munition, and Jack riddled all 
those barrels. The oil ran out 
of them, and helped to smooth 
the breaking seas a bit; and 
then the barrels, lightened of 
their load, floated buoyant over- 
side washed clear into the 
smother down to leeward. 
“The crisis of the storm at 
length had passed, and if only 
the hatches had not been too 
badly battered by the barrels, 
the ship could weather through. 
“The crew were summoned 
to the pumps, which fortu- 
nately were aft, away from 
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the most violent seas. The 
ship was making water cer- 
tainly, but no more than the 
pumps could cope with, thank 
the Lord. 

*‘ Before they started pump- 
ing, though, Wilkes ordered them 
to go and secure the engineer. 
He feared that madman might 
be doing damage. 

“They could not find him. 
He was gone: washed off the 
poop, or jumped in panic. No 
one ever knew. 

“It was no time for regrets. 
The pumps weremanned; Brown 
hauled out to help among the 
hands, and all that weary night 
they pumped to save the ship. 

“* With the dawn came blessed 
hope. The gale was moderating 
and the damage could be re- 
paired. Captain Wilkes, Jack 
Handley, and the Minerva had 
won through.” 


Marshall ceased abruptly. 
His yarn was finished. 

** Bless my soul! Bless my 
soul!” said the Colonel. 
“What an experience!” 

“What about Wilkes after 
that? Did he give up the 
sea?’ I asked. 

“Oh no,” said Marshall. 
“ Wilkes still runs the Minerva 
with Jack Handley. He swears, 
of course, he’s losing money 
on her. Does it for a hobby, 
so he says. Anyway, he has 
scrapped the engines, and now 
they’re advertised for sale. 

“ But don’t talk about auxil- 
iary power for sailing-ships if 
you should ever meet him.” 
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THE LAST OUNCE. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


THE process of extracting 
the last ounce from the Irish 
Peace Treaty is an art akin to 
that of driving coaches-and- 
four through Acts of Parlia- 
ment. In both, the objects are 
eminently laudable, from the 
standpoint of the coachman, so 
that the observations which 
follow are not to be regarded 
as a censure on the Free State 
Government. That Govern- 
ment is merely carrying to its 
foregone conclusion what both 
sides intended when the Treaty 
was signed; it is interpreting 
the Treaty in the spirit in 
which it was granted. It is 
certain that no one in Great 
Britain really cares what preci- 
ous essence is extracted from 
it, and it is probable that even 
the general body of Unionists 
in the Free State, whose sole 
interest in the legislative activi- 
ties of the Dail has hitherto 
been confined to the subject 
of double income tax and the 
payment of awards for their 
destroyed property, have not 
realised to the full what potion 
is being gradually brewed. 

The public utterances of Free 
State Ministers, like those of 
politicians in every country 
under the sun, are made to 
suit their momentary audience, 
and no particular importance 
need be attached to them. Of 
as little importance is their 
eloquence, or that of their sup- 





porters, in the Dail; vow et 
preterea nihil is a good axiom 
when the utterances of legis- 
lators are being valued. But 
it is in the legislation itself . 
that the whole trend of Free 
State ideas can be found, not 
indeed in the general subject- 
matter, which must inevitably 
follow the ordinary course of 
civilised institutions, but in 
occasional clauses. As few sen- 
sible persons ever read an Act 
of Parliament and none Free 
State statutes, some examples 
of those ‘tendencies’? may 
possess an atmosphere of fresh- 
ness. 

In the Free State, much as 
the Cumann na n-Gaedhael 
(Anglice, Sinn Fein) may dis- 
like the fact, statute law is at 
present almost solely British- 
made law. The Brehon code of 
laws may have been excellent 
for shepherds or forest kernes, 
but it smells somewhat musty 
when applied to publicans or 
old-age pensioners, who form 
such a large proportion of the 
Free State inhabitants. Ac- 
cordingly, though no doubt 
early opportunity will be taken 
to repeal British laws, as al- 
ready has been done with the 
most objectionable statutes, 
such as those relating to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary or 
to Criminal Injuries, the coun- 
try obeys, as far as it feels 
inclined, British law. No at- 
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tempt has yet been made to 
repeal the Habeas Corpus Act, 
though a cynic might imagine 
that its title had been amended 
to that of Habeas Cadaver. 
Yet Free State legislation has 
already done something to alle- 
viate this blot upon the fair 
scutcheon of Saorstat Eireann. 
These British Acts, whose pres- 
ence is as inconvenient as that 
of the Imperial High Court 
Judges who still sit in the 
Dublin Supreme Court, were 
passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Let us, 
however, refer in our Irish 
statutes to ‘the late’’ United 
Kingdom, and we can flatter 
ourselves that our independ- 
ence is complete. So through 
all their new Acts runs the 
phrase, though Westminster still 
regards the kingdom as one. 
We read of “‘the Government 
of the late United Kingdom ”’ 
and ‘‘the late British Govern- 
ment in Ireland,” and for fear 
that there shall be any mistaken 
idea that Ireland can possibly 
be part of the United Kingdom, 
we are told that “‘the name 
Ireland, when used by implica- 
tion as being included in the 
expression United Kingdom, 
shall mean Saorstat Eireann.” 

In one of its most recent 
Acts, by severing itself from 
the British Isles, the Free State 
lays the foundation of a new 
geography, though how it can 
physically do so while there is 
a land boundary between it 
and Northern Ireland is diffi- 
cult to determine. That to 
achieve this tour de force it has 
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to deny increases of pensions 
to certain pensioned teachers 
on the verge of starvation liv- 
ing in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland is quite immaterial 
to it. 

After this beginning, it would, 
of course, be unreasonable to 
look for any references to his 
Majesty in this legislation, al- 
though so far we have been 
spared any statutory reference 
to ‘‘the late king.”” There are 
doubtless some matters of which 
the King’s representative in Ire- 
land would have to take cog- 
nisance. But let us abolish his 
Majesty as far as we dare. 
‘“* Any reference to the presen- 
tation of an address to his 
Majesty by both Houses of 
Parliament shall mean a refer- 
ence to the passing of a resolu- 
tion by either House.’’ The 
oath of the Judges or Magis- 
trates must not breathe the 
name of this foreign king, nor 
must the officers in the Free 
State Army hold his Majesty’s 
commission, ‘‘ trusting in your 
loyalty ’’ (so it runs), not to 
your king, indeed, but “to our 
country, the Executive Council 
appoints you to be a (Captain, 
or Colonel, or Knight-at-Arms) : 
you will bear true faith and 
allegiance to our country, and 
serve and defend her against 
all her enemies whomsoever.” 
This is the spirit in which one 
becomes a member of “the 
community of nations forming 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,’’ to quote the wonder- 
ful words of the Treaty. But 
really, why mince matters at 
all? Who set up the Free 
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State? Most people imagine 
that it was the creation of Mr 
Lloyd George in the first place, 
and, a8 an afterthought, of the 
King, the Lords, and Commons 
in Parliament assembled. But 
it is nothing of the kind— 
“Dail Hireann” (that is to 
say, the direct descendent of 
the illegal Republican Parlia- 
ments known by this name)— 
thus runs the Free State Con- 
stitution Act which ratified the 
Treaty — “‘ Dail Eireann, ac- 
knowledging that all lawful 
authority comes from God to 
the people ” (that is to say, it 
does not come through his 
Majesty or the British Parlia- 
ment), “hereby proclaims the 
establishment of the Irish Free 
State,” which is as much as to 
say that it has created itseli— 
ex nihilo fit nihil—out of noth- 
ing comes forth nothing. 

So much for the constitu- 
tional tendencies of the Free 
State as evidenced by its own 
statutes, but there is more to 
follow. It is a small matter 
to pose for your own people. 
To pose to the world at large 
as an independent State is a 
far finer thing. A passing ref- 
erence to the Free State’s ad- 
mission to the League of Na- 
tions and the theatrical display 
accompanying it is hardly neces- 
sary, for the incident has fig- 
ured prominently in the Press, 
and in any case such admission 
is granted to loyal Dominions. 
But Customs instructions can 
be issued classifying ships from 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as ships arriving from 
“foreign ports,’ and in legis- 
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lation dealing with the Health 
Insurance of Irishmen dis- 
charged from the British Army, 
a reference to the establish- 
ment of a “ Military Forces 
(International Arrangements) 
Insurance Fund ”’ marks clearly 
that Ireland (or rather, the 
Free State portion of it) is not 
a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of nations, but a 
foreign nation. The fact, too, 
that the haughty invader has 
been driven out, and that we 
can afford to be magnanimous, 
can be emphasised by passing 
an “Indemnity (British Mili- 
tary) Act, 1923,” which is cer- 
tainly one of the strangest 
pieces of play-acting legislation 
ever passed by any responsible 
legislature. It is “‘an Act to 
restrict the taking of Legal 
Proceedings in respect of cer- 
tain acts done in the recent 
conflict with the British Gov- 
ernment,’’ and it proceeds sol- 
emnly to pass a self-denying 
ordinance giving up the right 
to sue ‘“‘any person who since 
23rd April 1916 ”’ (the date of 
the Irish Rebellion) ‘‘ did any- 
thing in the execution of his 
duty while in the service of the 
British Crown” (one would 
have imagined it was and is 
also the Irish Crown constitu- 
tionally) ‘‘ or the British Gov- 
ernment, or was in good faith 
purported to be done for the 
maintenance of the then exist- 
ing form of Government in 
Treland,” and “‘ any Secretary 
of State of the British Govern- 
ment’”’ is invited to supply 
certificates to the Free State 
certifying that such person had 
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acted in the discharge of his 
duty. A most illuminating 
document for the student of 
historical fiction ! 

After reading what the Free 
State Government is generously 
prepared to do for its opponents 
(.e., it will not put the Irish 
Loyalists in jail), one is tempted 
to ask what it has done for its 
own supporters in the way of 
moral and material awards for 
personal damage—awards to 
which the taxes levied off the 
loyal community largely con- 
tribute. The Superannuation 
and Pensions Act, 1923, and 
the Army Pensions Act, 1923, 
supply the answer. Civil ser- 
vants dismissed in recent years 
for refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Crown (the 
same Crown as theoretically 
they are still serving) are rein- 
stated with full pension rights 
(most of them have been given 
Secretaryships of Departments). 
Members of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police who resigned or 
were dismissed ‘‘ for political 
reasons ”’ (i.e., owing to being 
suspected of collusion with the 
I.R.A.) are to be regarded as 
** absent on leave without pay,” 
while members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, ‘‘ whose re- 
signations or dismissals from 
1st April 1916 are certified 
under the hands of the Minister 
of Home Affairs and Minister 
of Finance to have been caused 
by their national sympathies,” 
are similarly dealt with. These 
charters of liberties give pen- 
sions all round to the depend- 
ants of any person killed or to 
the person himself if wounded, 
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who “at the time he received 
such wound was a member of 
the Irish Volunteers or of the 
Irish Citizen Army, provided, 
however, that in estimating 
such pension all such persons 
who receiwed a wound in the 
rising of April and May 1916 
shall be deemed to rank as offi- 
cers.”’ And for fear that any 
may be left out, we are given 
a new definition of “‘ killed,” 
which shows how little we know 
of the English language as seen 
through Free State eyes— 
** Killed shall include death as 
an immediate result of refusing 
to take nourishment while de- 
tained in prison, and death by 
violence while a prisoner.’’: 

“Political principles,’ the 
phrase quoted above, are, in 
fact, thrust into the most un- 
expected places. In the Licens- 
ing Act, 1923, one finds the 
drafting of legislation pushed 
to the limit of detailed absurd- 
ity. An expired publican’s 
licence is not to be regarded as 
invalid in cases where “the 
holder of the licence refrained 
from applying for a renewal 
solely on account of his adher- 
ence to political principles in- 
consistent with a recognition of 
the annual licensing Petty Ses- 
sions as a competent authority 
to grant licences ’’ ! 

These are the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. The lesser 
things have an interest also 
peculiarly their own. It might 
be imagined, for instance, that 
a Summer Time Act was un- 
likely to afford much scope for 
asserting the independence of 
the Free State, especially as it 
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fixes summer-time for the same 
period as Great Britain. But 
the Free State draftsman of 
bills is an expert at his task. 
The last ounce shall be ex- 
tracted even if we become 
ludicrous in the process. The 
phrase ‘‘ Greenwich-time ” as 
smacking too much not of 
science, but of a defeated foe, 
must not appear. Instead, we 
are treated to a reference to 
‘“* West-European ”’ time. Even 
the sun in his courses shall 
fight against England. 

As for the pursuit of the 
Irish language, if one may de- 
duce anything from these stat- 
utes, the chase is already be- 
coming faint. It is true that 
the Army Act may provide 
that ‘officers and men shall 
be taught to give executive 
words of command in each of 
the official languages,” and the 
barrack square shall ring with 
an incoherent medley of Erse 
and Anglo-Saxon. But when 
it comes to learning more than 
a few odd words, the usual 
extent of a Gaelic education, 
zeal waxes cold. Unfortunately 
the Constitution has saddled 
the country with the necessity 
for translating all its statutes 
into Irish, and this requirement 
is recoiling on its own head. 
The first few Acts have been 
published with English and 
Irish side by side, but the 
official translators are now sadly 
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lagging in the wake of the out- 
put of the Dail, and most re- 
cent Acts, except for their title, 
appear in English alone. The 
invention of a neo-pseudo Gaelic 
tongue to fit the wording of 
legislation, which is inevitably 
drafted on the phraseology of 
English statute Jaw, has proved 
a tedious and, when it is com- 
pleted, a useless operation, al- 
though affording employment 
for a number of harmless stu- 
dents who might otherwise be 
employed on less peaceful pur- 
suits. Consequently the longer 
statutes are being left aside 
for more urgent work, and in 
the main only those are selected 
which are likely to reach foreign 
hands, and whose bilingualism 
would therefore be likely to 
advertise the Free State as an 
alien nation. There is one ex- 
ception. The very recent In- 
toxicating Liquor Act has been 
produced in two tongues with 
such rapidity that it must be 
deduced that the Irish language, 
even in its antiquated state, 
was rich in phrases which reek 
of peat-smoke, pot-stills, and 
shebeens. No difficulty was 
therefore presented in an early 
and richly-worded edition of 
the Act in the vernacular. 
There is little doubt that in it 
is contained the bouquet of that 
exotic vintage which Dail legis- 
lation is cultivating with such 
excellent taste. 














A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


‘On Fontarabian echoes born.” 


THERE is a castle for sale 
in Fontarabia. It bears the 
name of the Emperor Charles 
V., but it is much older than 
that. One could people it with 
the ghosts of all the ages. 
Some say the Visigoths built 
it; it was certainly a strong- 
hold of the Kings of Navarre 
in the twelfth century. On 
the other hand, it is not in 
a good state of repair, and I 
have never discovered any 
Spanish functionary who was 
willing to name a definite, or 
even an indefinite, sum for the 
purchase of it. Still, there it 


is, and one can poke one’s nose 


into every nook and cranny, 
unattended, for the modest 
sum of five sous. Probably 
it could be bought by any 
moderately successful captain 
of industry for the turnover 
of half a year’s manufacture 
of hairpins or boot-laces. 
Fontarabia is generally the 
first place people see in Spain. 
But I had come to it from 
the south, and in my divaga- 
tions on the road had stayed 
at Jaca, Huesca, Tudela, 
Burgos, and Santanilla in San- 
tander. So it was not the 
novelty of a little old Spanish 
town that attracted me, nor 
the mere fascination of a name. 
The name, of course, had some- 
thing to do with it. It is 


woven into the coloured tapes- 
try that most of us keep at 
the back of our minds. Pro- 
bably Milton put it there. 
Milton, or the atlas, or both. 
Milton, one may be sure, al- 
ways had an atlas in mind 
when he invoked the Celestial 
Muse, an aid to the invention 
of harmonies; and he turned 
to it, as the schoolboy to his 
Gradus ad Parnassum, to swell 
the organ note. He could not 
resist the seduction of a name. 


‘* When Charlemain with all his peer- 
age fell 
By Fontarabia.” 


It was not Charlemagne, by 
the way, but Roland. Charle- 
magne died in his bed. Nor 
was it at Fontarabia_ that 
Roland fell, but at Ronces- 
valles, fifty miles to the east, 
in the Pyrenees. And it was 
not Fontardbia, but Font- 
arabia. Still, it would be ped- 
antry to quibble at a trifle of 
fifty miles, a pin’s-head dis- 
tance on the map. The point 
is that Fontarabia, or Font- 
arabia, scan it how you will, is 
a@ sounding name, and Milton 
could not resist it. 

Some one, of course, will 
object that Milton was blind 
when he wrote ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and that he could not look up 
places on a map. This, we 
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admit, is an afterthought. Still, 
we retract nothing. Not that 
we believe for a moment that 
a daughter was called in to 
spell out place-names on the 
Spanish frontier. Milton must 
have carried his atlas in his 
head long before he was blind. 
He was as happy with a name 
as with an argument. When 
he was not jousting at Aspra- 
mont or Montalban, or wander- 
ing in Vallambrosa, where “ the 
Etrurian shades high over- 
arched embower,” he would 
be at Ilium or with Charlemain 
at Fontarabia. That is a name 
Il Penseroso would share with 
the Unseen Genius of the Wood. 
One may be sure the arched 
walks and twilight groves of 
Horton echoed to it. He would 
have discovered it, if not before, 
in the happy hours when he 
was writing the last lines of 
“Lycidas,” an atlas open by 
his side, canvassing the coast 
names for points in the watery 
march of him “to our moist 
vows denied.” 


“‘ Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 


Or whether thou to our moist vows 
denied 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded 
mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bay- 
ona’s hold.” 


Namancos and Bayona were 
happy finds. But why not 
Fontarabia? It must have 
been staring him in the face. 
Why did not- the dolphins 
waft Lycidas to these yellow 
sands? If one had been look- 
ing at the map over Milton’s 
Shoulder . . . 
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One can see Bayona from 
the castle at Fontarabia; or, 
if not Bayona, the lighthouse 
at Biarritz that looks down 
on Bayona’s hold, a thin white 
obelisk piercing the blue, with 
the rim of the Landes coast- 
line behind it, curving out be- 
yond the mouth of the Adour 
like a white sickle to meet the 
Atlantic. 

What would one not give 
for Milton’s atlas, the one he 
had at Horton and must have 
taken with him on the Italian 
tour! It would be worth a 
dozen ivy- grown dismantled 
keeps which nobody seems to 
want to buy. The notice of 
sale in the castle at Font- 
arabia has been posted up for 
at least fifty years. I have 
seen it quoted in a book of 
Spanish travel dated 1880, and 
it is not likely that it was 
new then. What strikes one 
as odd at first is that the 
inscription is not in Spanish 
or French, but in very indif- 
ferent English. It is not odd 
really, as it only points to the 
wit and wideawakeness of the 
provincial councillors of Gui- 
puzcoa, who knew the value 
Nordic sentiment attaches to 
castles in Spain, and posted 
their naive advertisement over 
the door leading into the de- 
lightful little patio where the 
weapons used in ancient sieges 
rust among the orange-trees 
and wallflowers. 

The surprising thing to me 
was that nobody had bought 
the castle. It is impossible 
that any one drawn there by 
the advertisement could be dis- 
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appointed. Fontarabia is a 
name with no deceit in it, like 
Cherry Hinton, for instance, 
or Shepherd’s Bush. The little 
shell of a town pleases the eye 
as its name the ear. If there 
is any fallacious suggestion it 
is historical, not visual. The 
Arabs and Moors were never 
there, and fons rapidus is a 
false derivation. Fontarabia 
is the corruption of the Basque 
name for a river that is choked 
with sand. 

The estuary of the Bidassoa 
is most beautiful at low tide. 
One looks down from the castle 
on striated shoals like the backs 
of scallop-shells fresh from the 
sea, only much brighter. When 
the sun is setting or irradiates 
them opaquely through mist, 
they glow like the wings of 
cherubim or cumuli in the sky, 
and the dwarfed channels, as 
they become thinner and more 
separated, weave a quickly- 
changing pattern, a web of 
white light thrown on a sur- 
face of violet, and rose, and 
amber, and mother - of - pearl. 
Then the estuary becomes a 
sandy desert. The black vibrat- 
ing figures on the other side, 
like birds magnified in a mirage 
or scouting Bedouin, are the 
fisherwomen of Hendaye search- 
ing for bait in the sand. There 
is a constant interplay of sun- 
shine and mist, of sea and mud 
and sand, that makes the 
estuary the most subtle, sensi- 
tive, and fickle landscape on 
the coast of France or Spain. 
Romance is dead, I thought, 
as I stood on the castle roof 
and watched this marriage of 
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the North and South, the trans- 
formation into the tawny desert 
of the turquoise-blue lagoon : 
romance is dead, if nobody 
wants to become Lord of the 
Castillo Carlo Quinto at Font- 
arabia in Spain. 

Yet I always think of the 
castle as upholstered and in- 
habited. It was bought and 
sold, so far as the reminiscent 
part of me is concerned, as I 
was climbing the stairs. I 
suppose psychologists would ex- 
plain the illusion as a trick 
played on the waking conscious- 
ness by the subliminal self. 
Why at Fontarabia of all places 
in the world should I subcon- 
sciously in a waking dream find 
myself repeating the unroman- 
tic name of Bugg? Bugs, to 
be sure, are common in Spain. 
But I had not been attacked 
by one—not since Tudela. Be- 
sides, this Bugg was spelt with 
two g’s. 

Now, how on earth did I 
know that? Why is it that 
when one is very hot and tired 
and sleepy words and names, 
sometimes the merest nonsense, 
run in one’s head; and though 
one may not know what they 
mean, one knows how they are 
spelt as clearly as if they were 
written on the wall ? 

I was half-way up the first 
flight of the solid wooden stair- 
case leading out of the patio 
when I began to ask myself 
what manner of suggestion or 
significance could be attached 
to the name of Bugg. 

“Bugg, Bugg, Bugg,” I re- 
peated, as I painfully climbed 
the second flight. ‘“ Why 
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Bugg?’ There is no rhyme 
or reason in it. Rhyme, per- 
haps, certainly no reason. 

On a stone seat in the alcove 
of a window on the third floor 
the phenomenon called waking 
took place, and I began to ask 
myself what manner of sugges- 
tion or significance could be 
attached to the name of Bugg. 
I remembered now that I had 
once been tolerably familiar 
with it. I dug deeper down 
into my memory, and retrieved 
the prenomen. Now I had it. 
Bugg. Why, yes, to be sure. 
Convolvulus Bugg. What had 
happened on the stairs was 
that my subliminal self had 
bequeathed the castle with its 
banqueting-hall, dungeons, tor- 
ture-chambers, ivied patio, and 
the panoramic view it com- 
manded over France and Spain 
to Convolvulus Bugg. 

But why Convolvulus Bugg ? 
For the very good reason—so 
there was reason in it, after 
all? —that no fitter person 
could be found to inherit, 
though the supraliminal booby 
was much too dull a dog to 
have thought of it. As a 
matter of fact, he had forgotten 
the existence of Convolvulus. 
The dreaming partner, Number 
Two, who sits weaving under 
the threshold, has a better 
memory, and often a larger 
share of wit. It is Number 
Two who receives the drab 
threads, the prose of life, that 
Number One hands down to 
him under the threshold, and 
weaves a coloured pattern out 
of them. In any question of 
poetic justice, in the matter 
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of a legacy, for instance, or in 
the nomination of a chatelaine 
for a castle in Spain, Number 
One might do worse than listen 
to Number Two. In the collo- 
quy on the roof of the Castillo 
Carlo Quinto at Fontarabia on 
this particular June morning, 
Number One and Number Two 
were in complete accord. It 
was decided between them that 
the castle should be bequeathed 
to Convolvulus Bugg. 

What now follows is Number 
One’s contribution, the prose, 
logic, and bald fact of the case, 
the data on which Number 
Two drew up his deed of gift. 

Convolvulus, when I knew 
her at the age of nine, was an 
incurably poetical and romantic 
child. She was always reading 
Byron or Shelley, and mum- 
bling poetry on the garden 
seat under my window. Mrs 
Bugg may have been romantic. 
She was a pale elusive phantom 
in the house; I did not know 
her well, but I base my infer- 
ence on the fancy she indulged 
of giving all her daughters the 
name of a flower. Convolvulus 
Bugg had four sisters — Lilac, 
Daffodil, Pansy, and Rose. Old 
Bugg humoured his wife so 
far, but whether out of a spirit 
of homeliness, or merely to 
simplify nomenclature, he would 
not sanction the name of a 
plant which he could not see 
growing when he inspected the 
world from the porch of his 
inn. In this he displayed 
prudence. For none of his 
daughters grew up in the least 
degree exotic. I could not 
picture a Magnolia, or even: a 
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Mimosa Bugg. But Convol- 
vulus was rather a happy name. 
The long white face of the child, 
with the delicately-veined pink 
about the mouth and nose, her 
narrow shoulders and the dis- 
proportionate width below the 
waist—especially on Sundays, 
when all the Bugg children 
wore white—put one in mind 
of a convolvulus—the drooping 
kind— 


“The tremulous convolvulus, whose 
closing blue eye misses 
The faint shadow on the dial that 
foretells the evening hour.” 


I was too tactful to ask her 
if she liked books, if she was 
fond of reading. Instead, I 
drew her on to talk about her 
favourite authors. Her taste 
at the age of nine was mature 
and catholic. Byron and 
Shakespeare pleased her best. 
She commended Byron’s “ Ju- 
venilia.”” “‘ And Shakespeare? ” 
I asked her. After a little re- 
flection, she said, “‘I like his 
Lamb’s Tales best.” 

The next year when I visited 
the inn I made her a present 
of an anthology. The pink 
veins in the convolvulus face 
deepened with pleasure. She 
discovered new favourites. 
Lord Byron suffered an eclipse ; 
it was Mr Anon’s turn now. 
The warm June smell of the 
box border between the porch 
of the inn and the boat-house 
is associated in my mind with 
recitations. Like Milton, Con- 
volvulus loved a sounding name. 
Number Two, ‘“ Occasion’s 


pupil,’’ must have remembered 
that when he drafted the con- 
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veyance. She loved long names, 
and strange hames—names con- 
secrated by legend, names evo- 
cative of scenic grandeur. 


‘¢ Harethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Hacroceraunian mountains,” 


Convolvulus battled bravely 
with her aspirates, and in the 
end conquered them. [ attri- 
buted her paleness and droop- 
ing white delicacy to these and 
kindred exercises. The spirit 
of romance had much to con- 
tend with. Like the moon of 
her recitations, the eldest Miss 
Bugg was 
‘* pale from weariness 


Of climbing ’eaven and gazing on the 
herth,” 


Convolvulus, I think, was con- 
scious of certain inhibitions in 
the Bugg household. There 
was stabling in plenty at the 
inn, but none for Pegasus. I 
remember asking her once— 

“Supposing some fairy god- 
mother were to offer you the 
choice of the thing you wanted 
most in the world, what would 
you ask for ? ” 

**T should like a castle,” she 
said. 

** And where would you like 
your castle ? ”’ 

“In Italy or Spain,” she 
replied gravely. She had been 
reading ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

Convolvulus had a wonderful 
dignity. I doubt if even her 
father would have dared to 
call her Con for short. 

Mr Bugg was proud of his 
eldest daughter. ‘‘ A wonder- 
ful one for reading. None of 
the girls can beat her at school. 
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She’s going to be a little lady, 
she is.” 

I missed my annual visit to 
the fishing inn for several years, 
but I heard of Convolvulus 
occasionally. She became a 
pupil-teacher, then a “ school 
marm.” The last I heard of 
her was that she had married. 
A kindred spirit, one may be 
sure, @ man of culture, and 
fully aspirated. This would be 
important, as Convolvulus Bugg 
became Convolvulus Huggins. 
And Huggins was a warm man 
in the lap-robe trade, and could 
have bought several castles. 

At Fontarabia, of course, he 
would have to spend a trifle 
on repairs. But the shell of 
the castle is solid enough to 
stand the attacks of the ele- 
ments for another thousand 
years. And there are odd- 
ments of ecclesiastical furniture 
scattered about that Convol- 
vulus would like to keep, gilded 
capitals, coffin-shaped painted 
chests, canopies with ornate 
pillars like the retablo in the 
church, and a lusty winged 
cherub in knee-breeches blow- 
ing a trumpet. 

I should like to conduct Con- 
volvulus over the castle and 
interpret the panorama from 
the roof, point out to her the 
lighthouse that commands Ba- 
yona’s hold and the Jumeaux, 
the twin rose-pink rocks of 
Hendaye, and Hendaye’s grey, 
old, red-tiled church on the hill 
with La Rhune behind it, a 
pyramid like the tomb of Ces- 
tius, and Cap Figuier, where 
Jaizquibel, the last spur of the 
Western Pyrenees, crowned by 
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Wellington’s sangars, glides 
gently into the sea. But this 
will be Huggins’ business, of 
course, a small reward for the 
translation of Convolvulus. I 
look for the notice of the villa- 
giatura every day in the column 
of the ‘Times’ or ‘ Morning 
Post ’ under the Court Circular. 
Sefiora Convolvulus Huggins 
(née Bugg) has left The Labur- 
nums, East Dulham, for the 
Castillo Carlo Quinto, Font- 
arabia, Spain. 

From the roof in June she 
would look down on the tops 
of the poplars and elms, and 
cherry-trees in fruit. The pink 
valerian, then, the lighter kind, 
covers a hundred feet of wall 
like an invasion, the flood of 
colour sparsely relieved by the 
black ivy berries. On three 
sides she would look down on 
roofs of the dark-brown drain- 
pipe tiles of the Midi, so much 
more restful to the eye than 
red. The little town is clus- 
tered underneath. The walls 
only enclose a few acres; the 
castle and the great rambling 
church fill the greater part of 
it. The castle is the crown of 
the knoll on which Fontarabia 
is built; only the steeple of 
the church surmounts it. One 
could throw a ball from the 
roof of the castle into the win- 
dow of the belfry. The four 
bells are open to the four winds. 
At service-time a small boy 
climbs a ladder, and swings 
one of them round by a pro- 
jecting lever with his hand. Or 
there is a: carillon, and the 
pious chimes of Spain are borne 
across the estuary to Hendaye. 
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Convolvulus might lie flat on 
the parapet—the wall is ten 
feet thick, so there is no danger 
of falling over—and look down 
into the tiny plaza below, no 
bigger than a pelota court, for 
hours at a time without seeing 
ahy movement, unless it were 
in response to this bell. How 
seductively the Calle Mayor, 
the narrow alley bisecting the 
town, drops down from the 
plaza to the Puerta de Santa 
Maria, with the Trois Cour- 
onnes, the last bold peak of 
the Pyrenees, exactly framed 
in the aperture between the 
double eaves, projecting one 
above the other, and almost 
meeting across the street ! 
Convolvulus would love the 
carved griffin brackets that 
support the eaves and balconies, 
and the heavy stone escutcheons 
over the doors, and the tran- 
quillity that in these legendary 
towns is sister to romance. 
One would think that since 
the Emperor Charles rode out 
of the gates Fontarabia had 
not stirred in its sleep. Many 
an hour have I spent in the 
streets and never seen any 
traffic or business there, or 
sign of occupation, beyond the 
postman—what communication 
can there be between these 
silent houses and the outside 
world ?{—and a woman who 
drives a donkey with panniers 
of vegetables and fruit, and 
the cobbler who sits outside 
his shop in the square astride 
his last, an instrument of the 
shape of a big bassoon, and 
threads his alpargatas. Only 
when the single bell clangs 
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there is a stir and a ripple. 
A nun with a crocodile of con- 
vent children crosses the plaza. 
An old lady rises from her 
bench under the limes. Two 
priests, who have been chaffer- 
ing by the transept door, sepa- 
rate almost hurriedly. At Font- 
arabia, a8 everywhere in me- 
diz#val Spain, the people and 
shops look frugal and poor; 
only the priests, standing in 
corvine groups at the street 
corners, their black cassocks 
distended in ample folds in 
front, look glossy, prosperous, 
and fat, as if they had sucked 
the sustenance out of the place, 
and were no more likely to 
leave any morsels to pick up 
than the crows. 

Outside the walls there is 
more stir. The little port 
doesn’t differ much from Hen- 
daye on the other side of the 
water. The first thing one 
notices are the linden - trees 
clipped and tortured candel- 
abra-wise as in France, with 
the red sardine-nets hanging 
on them, and the blue nets, 
the colour of the sea. The 
craft is the same, and the 
Basque fishermen in feature 
and build very like their cousins 
on the French side. Only a 
hundred yards or so from the 
quay one passes through the 
gate of the city, and one is in 
Spain. 

And there is a third and 
brighter Fontarabia for those 
who find old faded neutral tints 
and a uniformity of architec- 
ture depressing — restaurants 
and a casino, trim gardens 
with monkey-trees and copper 
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beeches and variegated shrubs, 
bright villas with their front- 
age of parti-coloured bricks, 
and blue and green glazed tiles, 
with the masonry framing the 
windows generally salmon-col- 
oured or maroon, in the most 
striking and original relief from 
the rest of the building. All 
this, which is as satisfying to 
modern taste in Spain as in 
Great Yarmouth or new Calais, 
lies outside the walls and is 
hidden by them. The town 
itself, like most little, old, walled 
towns, as tight and compact 
in its ramparts as a snail in 
its shell, has defied modernity. 
One might take the tram from 
Irun to Fontarabia plage, and 
if one were sleepy and un- 
observant and had one’s back 
to the Puerta de Santa Maria 
as one passed, one might spend 
the day on the sea-front with- 
out a suspicion that one had 
been anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of medisvalism. 
From the French side, too, 
looking across the Bidassoa, all 
one sees of the Fontarabia of 
Carlo Quinto is the castle and 
the church. The colours and 
contours of the modern ex- 
halation are softened by dis- 
tance. 

Convolvulus, of course, would 
come by water. A triumphal 
barge would await her at Hen- 
daye Port. Don Huggins would 
see to that. Transport she 
must have worthy of her state. 
. » . Here Number One, lying 
flat on the castle walls in the 
June sun, and hypnotised by 
the genius of the place, is on 
the point of abdication. A 
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gentle shower induces sleep. 
The tide is coming in, and the 
shaft of a rainbow rising from 
the Bidassoa bisects the tawny 
streamers of smoke that float 
behind the blue sardine-boats, 
the light at its edge intensify- 
ing the whiteness of the herring- 
gulls’ wings, making a bright 
mosaic of the estuary. The 
funnel of the Spanish gunboat 
by the quay flickers, . . . but 
here Number Two is left alone 
to install Convolvulus Huggins 
(née Bugg), as is fit. 

Number One does not re- 
member exactly what happened, 
but as Number Two is a com- 
petent master of ceremonies, 
one may take it that there was 
no hitch. At the point in the 
channel where the gunboat 
melted into thin air a galley 
heaves into view with white 
bellying sails and rich awnings 
emblazoned with arms—a title 
goes with the castle; Number 
Two never stints accessories : 
the figure-head on the sky- 
pointing poop is a mermaid in 
gules. Some subliminal voice 
is chanting, ‘‘ Youth on the 
prow and pleasure at the helm.” 
** But, no,’ interposes Number 
Two, who has become the ape 
of Don Huggins, “‘ youth and 
pleasure together, if you please, 
both at the helm, or both at 
the prow. Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may.” And he im- 
proves on the bard with some 
doggerel of his own, which 
Number One cannot remember. 
But no matter. Youth is on 
his feet now, bowing to a lady 
who reclines on a saffron couch, 
a small lady with a large white 
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round hat and a long white 
narrow face, and eyes that 
keep peering, and ears that 
keep listening to catch the 
strange sights and sounds be- 
yond the mist. 

To her Youth uncovers, doffs 
his sombrero. Youth is a little 
evasive, by the way, a blend 
of Castile and Cockayne. Some- 
times he wears a sombrero, 
sometimes a light grey Hom- 
burg hat; but whatever it is 
he wears he waves it at the 
castle as he bends over the 
white lady, who is named Con- 
volvulus, so modestly pale and 
drooping is she, and whispers 
in her ear, ‘‘ A little hymeneal 
surprise, Seiiorita mia, a nid 
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d’oiseau en passant—a mere 
trifle, but I thought it might 
please you,—one, I hope, of 
many castles in Spain.” 

And here he began to troll ; 
for in spite of his tight, grey, 
creased trousers and white spats 
and his tail-coat and hard 
bowler hat—it seems he had 
discarded the Homburg and 
the sombrero,—he carried a 
fiddle under his arm like a 
hidalgo on a Fontarabian fan. 
“Sefiorita mia,” he trolled, 
** Sefiorita mia.”’ And he waved 
his bow at the castle. 


‘Ig there no method to tell her in 
Spanish 
June is twice June since she breathed 
it with me?” 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE KHAN’S TREASURE. 


BY A FINDER. 


OnE of the only two roads 
into India that are suitable for 
an invading army is the Bolan 
Pass, and right alongside the 
Bolan Pass runs the frontier 
of Khelat; also the ground 
on which stands our great 
frontier fortress of Quetta be- 
longed to Khelat, and the 
Government of India used to 
pay’ a rental of 50,000 Rs. 
yearly to the Khan of that 
country. 

About thirty years ago the 
Governors of India began seri- 
ously to think when it became 
known that the Khan of Khelat 
had been having a series of 
interviews with certain mys- 
terious strangers from the 
North; the more so because 
they, the aforesaid Governors, 
knew that the Khan was a 
sordid miser, “‘argenti sacra 
fames”’ being his besetting 
sin, and quite as likely as not 
to sell his country and the key 
to the Western Passes if he 
could get his price. 

This Khan, who bore the 
somewhat humorous name of 
Khuda Dad, the Gift of God, 
was a most unpleasant person, 
being, among other things, a 
cruel old tyrant, who ground 
the faces of his subjects into 
the dust in extracting from 
them their uttermost farthing ; 
he was peculiar too, in that, 
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quite contrary to the usual 
custom of the East, he refused 
to accept his dues in kind, but 
insisted on having them paid 
in silver, and in silver rupees 
at that. 

We had a very able and ex- 
perienced administrator in the 
person of Sir James Browne, 
who, as the guardian of the 
Western Passes, was keeping 
a watchful eye on the doings in 
Khelat, quite determined, when 
opportunity offered, to have a 
go at Khuda Dad, and eliminate 
him from the sphere of prac- 
tical politics. Sir James had 
not very long to wait. 

Evidently considering that 
rupees in the hand were better 
than roubles still in the air, 
the Khan determined on squeez- 
ing yet a little more out of his 
unfortunate subjects, and sum- 
moned his Council to devise 
the means. The venerable grey- 
bearded Councillors, all men 
of considerable standing in the 
country, duly assembled, and 
the Khan, explaining that his 
Treasury was sorely depleted, 
put it to them that it was their 
duty to refill it. The Coun- 
cillors, horrified at the thought 
of further taxation, protested 
that the country could not find 
another anna; the Khan in- 
sisted. The Councillors in all 
humility demurred. The Khan, 
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quite unaccustomed to any 
opposition, began to wax wroth, 
and the more heated he became 
the more abject was the 
humility of the Councillors. 
But they still demurred. Said 
the Khan, “It is an order.” 
Said the Councillors, not so 
briefly but to the same effect, 
“It is impossible.”” Then the 
Khan rose in his wrath, and, 
losing the last rag of his never 
too genial temper, sent for his 
executioner, and had the lot 
decapitated then and there. 
(This is a euphemism. They 
suffered a much worse fate, 
too gross for publication.) 
After that things moved with 
considerable rapidity: a hur- 
ried exit from Khelat of the 
numerous wives of the murdered 
Councillors, escorted by a large 
retinue of their infuriated male 
relatives ; a rush for Quetta; 
and a frenzied appeal to the 
“Lat Sahib” for immediate 
vengeance on the perpetrator 
of this dastardly outrage. 
They found Sir James quite 
ready to lend an ear to 
their complaint, even prepared 
to redress their grievance: 
“Should such a miscreant be 
allowed to reign another mo- 
ment? Perish the thought.” 
(Or the border Chief who enter- 
tains suspicious strangers from 
the North? Not much !) 
Next morning we were off, 
a compact little force of all 
arms, straight across the hills 
to Khelat, and a mobile column 
of cavalry down the Bolan, 
heading for a certain pass which 
leads from the hinterland of 
Khelat into Mekran. We were 


after one Khuda Dad, not his 
country, hence the stopping of 
the bolt-hole. Sure enough, 
the Gift of God, who, though 
he had raised the whirlwind, had 
no mind to ride the storm, fled 
incontinent straight into the 
arms of the cavalry at the 
mouth of the pass. 

In the meanwhile the main 
column ploughed its weary 
way over stony “tangi” and 
sandy plain, unscathed save 
by thirst and dust and unutter- 
able weariness of the flesh, 
and camped some two miles 
from the captial city of Khelat. 
Seen from a distance Khelat 
looked rather fascinating, “a 
walled city of the plain,” the 
flat-roofed houses, packed tight 
within the massive outer wall, 
huddling together under the 
frowning battlements of the 
Miri, the fortress-palace of the 
Khan. The Miri, perched on 
a little mound within the city 
walls, commanded the whole 
town as well as the flat coun- 
try round it. 

Closer acquaintance dispelled 
all fond illusions. Fascination 
fled, conquered by the over- 
powering acrid smell of camel 
and unwashed humanity amid 
streets the narrowness of which 
had to be seen to be believed. 
A brief rest and then ensued 
for a few of us most strenuous 
times, packed with excitement 
and monotony in unequal parts, 
the latter predominating, until 
the final day when excitement 
grew to fever-heat as we broke 
through the last obstacle that 
hid from us the Khan’s Treas- 
ure. It all began quietly 
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enough. The Political Officer 
with the force got a message 
from Quetta to the effect that 
the Khan was supposed to 
have left a large amount of 
money in the Treasury. Would 
he see to it and put it under 
guard ? This seemed very sim- 
ple, and the Political Officer 
rode forth without more ado 
to find the Treasury and at- 
range for the safeguarding there- 
of—but there wasn’t any Treas- 
ury ! 

No one knew anything about 
such a thing as a Treasury. 
The Khan Sahib took all their 
money, and what he did with 
it was no concern of anybody 
but the Khan Sahib. Off went 
a message to Quetta to that 
effect, and as quick as helio 
could flash it came the answer, 
“No doubt of there being much 
treasure in the Miri; report 
says much silver, believed gold 
and jewels; take immediate 
steps find and remove same.”’ 

And then the fun began. 
The Political Officer took his 
immediate step by handing the 
message to Lieut.-Colonel A——, 
the Officer commanding the 
Khelat Field Force; Lieut.- 
Colonel A——., who in the pip- 
ing times of peace commanded 
that same mountain battery 
which formed the artillery of 
the force, having assimilated 
the message, called up his 
battery officers, and set off with 
them to prospect. 

Having pushed our way 
through the motley throng of 
men, camels, sheep, and goats 
which packed the narrow 
streets, we found ourselves con- 
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fronted by some twenty armed 
scallawags who called on us 
to halt and showed that they 
meant it. It may seem un- 
dignified to stand rooted to 
the ground before a crowd of 
nondescript ruffians whose di- 
versity of costume was balanced 
by the similarity of the dirt 
which encrusted one and all 
from head to foot, but a loaded 
Snider at twenty paces is an 
argument that is not to be 
gainsaid. 

Suddenly yet another black- 
ringleted hook-nosed Khelati 
dashed out of the Miri, and the 
whole crowd, bunching together, 
presented arms! Somewhat 
overcome by this unexpected 
politeness, we were hesitating 
as to our next move when we 
saw, emerging from the Miri, 
a tall handsome native, re- 
splendent in broadcloth and 
gold lace and girt with sword 
and sabretache. This proved 
to be no less a personage than 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Khelati army, one Mir Baz, 
Durani, an Afghan of the 
Afghans, cousin to the great 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, 
now wisely putting himself out 
of reach of that dread poten- 
tate, a servant of the Khan 
of Khelat. With some cere- 
mony Colonel A—— introduced 
his little party and explained 
the object of their visit, where- 
upon Mir Baz ushered us in 
and showed us all over the 
vast pile except the women’s 
quarters, about which, Khelat 
being a Mahomedan country, 
we took care to ask no ques- 
tions. 
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Interrogated as to treasure, 
Mir Baz was quite frank. He 
knew nothing as to the where- 
abouts of the Khan’s Treasury ; 
that was not his business, but 
he had often heard that the 
Khan Sahib had much money 
hidden away somewhere; in 
fact, it was said that, many 
years ago, the Khan Sahib 
had imported skilled artisans 
from Hindustan to construct 
a safe hiding-place ; these men 
had worked long and had 
been well paid, but, strangely 
enough (and here Mir Baz, 
for all his solemnity, had a 
twinkle in his eyes), as soon 
as they left the city they 
were set upon and murdered, 
and so their secret died with 
them. 

With this somewhat meagre 
information we had to be con- 


tent. 
The Miri was a huge pile of 


sun-dried brick, some four 
storeys in all. Entering by 
the great gates, one found one- 
self in a large hall with a guard- 
room on one side, and a wide 
archway on the other leading 
on to an open courtyard which 
served as a gun-park for the 
Khan’s artillery. At the back 
of the hall was the staircase 
which ran straight up to the 
first floor. Upwards from the 
first floor the stairs were ar- 
ranged in a different way, 
going up one side of the well 
to a false landing, and then 
up the opposite side to the 
floor above. These false land- 
ings were built against the outer 
wall of the Miri, and were in- 
differently lighted by small 
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windows at some height from 
the floor. 

Of the upper floors it is only 
necessary to say that they were 
quite out of keeping with the 
majestic appearance of the Miri 
from the outside. But the 
first floor deserves a fuller 
description. 

As one stepped on to the 
landing one saw on the right 
a heavily -curtained doorway 
which led to the Zenana, while 
on the left was a similar door- 
way Opening on to a courtyard. 
On one side of this courtyard 
were the Khan’s private apart- 
ments, on the other the Council 
Chamber, the scene of the late 
massacre. The Khan’s rooms 
were much more in accordance 
with the general idea of a 
palace than the rest of the 
building, being lofty, well-pro- 
portioned, of considerable size, 
and well lighted by several 
large windows, but they were 
very bare. There were three 
rooms exactly alike, with a 
stout door in each dividing 
wall, each room having a broad 
shelf running round three sides 
of it, a string bedstead, a strip 
of carpet, and practically noth- 
ing else. 

The shelves were laden with 
a collection of articles, ranging 
from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous. Here would be a very 
dainty gilt travelling clock sur- 
rounded by a number of the 
cheapest alarum atrocities; 
there a choice bit of china or 
a beautiful jade vase with, 
betwixt and between, horrors 
of the crudest kind; pink and 
blue vases, gilt-lettered mugs 
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with coloured views, animals 
of every kind in every con- 
ceivable material, and here, 
there, and everywhere life-size 
hens in brown china, sitting on 
green nests ! 

The beds were the ordinary 
“charpoy ”’ of the East, but 
had an interesting distinction. 
The legs of the first one were 
of wood, very gaudily painted, 
the second had legs of solid 
silver, while those of the third 
were of gold. 

Next day the treasure-hunt 
began in earnest. Obviously 
the treasure had been concealed, 
and the search would have to 
be very carefully done, so the 
original party was increased 
by the addition of two stalwart 
gunners from the ranks of the 
mountain battery, genial giants 
armed with pick-axe and crow- 
bar. 

Full of excitement, we started 
at the top of the Miri and 
worked our way down, prob- 
ing here, sounding there, but 
found no trace of anything 
resembling treasure, or of any 
place where treasure could be 
concealed. 

It was unpleasant work. The 
dozens of little rooms on the 
upper floors were not only 
dark, but showed very plainly 
that even the most elementary 
laws of sanitation were still 
unknown in this palace of a 
king. 

Our excitement gradually 
cooled, and when, on the second 
day, further search revealed 
nothing, and a third day’s 
labour bore equal fruit, the 
thing became frankly monoto- 
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nous. One more day was 
given, always probing a bit 
deeper and sounding a bit 
harder, even digging here and 
there, but all to no avail, so 
we called a halt, and sent a 
message to Quetta to say that 
no trace of any treasure could 
be found. Back flashed the 
answer, “‘ No doubt treasure is 
there ; try again.” 

So at it we went again, and 
for two days we gave that 
Miri a general battering from 
roof to basement, but found no 
signs of treasure. 

Another reference to Quetta 
brought the disconcerting order, 
“Search women’s quarters ; 
treasure in Miri somewhere.” 

This was really a very tall 
order. To break into the Ze- 
nana of the Chief of a friendly 
Mahomedan country was simply 
to ask for trouble, and the 
Colonel knew it, and, knowing 
it, flatly refused to do any- 
thing of the kind. Having 
curtly remarked that he would 
see So-and-so in Hades before 
he allowed any one under his 
command to cross the threshold 
of the women’s quarters, the 
Colonel proceeded to give orders 
for a final devastating upheaval 
of the rest of the Miri, and 
with that object in view we set 
forth the next morning. This 
time, however, we were a much 
larger party, the two original 
giants having been reinforced 
by six others of the same 
kidney, carrying pick - axes, 
crow-bars, shovels, and two 
lanterns. 

It was pretty obvious that 
a bulky treasure could not be 
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hidden in the upper storeys, 
but, taking no chances, we 
went through those rooms most 
thoroughly with pick and crow- 
bar, finding nothing, but leav- 
ing them considerably better 
ventilated than ever they had 
been before. 

And so we worked our way 
downwards with the fixed in- 
tention of pulling the Khan’s 
private apartments to the 
ground, our only regret that 
we had not the Khan himself 
to bury in their ruins. 

As the Colonel led the way 
down from the second floor, he 
stopped on the small landing 
between the two floors, and 
stood gazing intently at the 
outer wall of the staircase well ; 
then, still looking at the wall, 
he called out, “ Run upstairs 
somebody and see whether 
any other landing has these 
funny little arches cut in the 
wall.”’ 

While one departed at speed, 
the rest of us looked at the 
wall, and saw three very shallow 
arches, apparently cut for or- 
namentation. Now this wall 
was obviously an outer wall, 
having windows to light the 
stairs, and outer walls had 
hitherto received very scant 
attention; but when a voice 
came pealing down from above, 
‘All the other walls quite 
plain, sir,’ interest visibly 
quickened, and the Colonel 
called to one of the gunners, 
“Come along, M‘Carthy; try 
a pick on these arches.” 

Down the stairs swung 
M‘Carthy, reputed to be the 
biggest man in the army of 
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his day, and set to with a will 
on the arch next to the side 
wall. A few minutes of strenu- 
ous hacking and he had dug out 
large chunks of sun-dried brick, 
and made a considerable hole 
in the wall. 

** Now the middle one.” 

Up went the pick with a full 
swing, and “ whung-g-g,” a 
grunt from M‘Carthy heralding 
a general shout of woop ! 

There was no mistaking that 
sound. After days of the dull 
thud of pick and crowbar 
meeting clay, the sound of 
metal on wood brought our 
blood up to fever-point again, 
and another brawny gunner 
hustling down with a crowbar, 
the two soon peeled off the 
thick coating of baked clay— 
and there stood revealed a 
door, an indubitable door! 

No means of opening it 
being apparent, pick and crow- 
bar went to work again, and 
after some very arduous min- 
utes the door was wrenched 
open, disclosing a very narrow 
passage, which led into utter- 
most darkness. Lanterns hav- 
ing been lit, the Colonel took 
one and went ahead, the rest 
filing after him in a darkness 
that could be felt, so blanket- 
thick it seemed, the feeble 
little flicker from the lanterns 
penetrating no distance at all 
as we emerged into what ap- 
peared to be a vast illimitable 
cavern. 

“* Now, S——,, take the other 
lantern, and go along to the 
right while I go to the left. 
Half of you follow me, the rest 
with Captain S——. Be careful 
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and look where you put your 
feet.” 

All groped their way care- 
fully along the walls to right 
and left for a few paces, when 
the leaders called out almost 
simultaneously, “Ends here; 
wall at right angles,” and turned 
in the new direction. 

Suddenly one of the two 
young subalterns, whose eyes, 
being younger, were presum- 
ably sharper than those of the 
rest of his party, plunged for- 
ward with a yell of “ Look 
there.”’ All halted and watched 
a dim figure struggling with 
some large quite indistinguish- 
able object: a ripping sound 
and ‘‘ Oh, Hell!” 

A distinct sniff followed, and 
then, ‘‘ How perfectly putrid.”’ 

The roar of laughter which 
greeted this anti-climax was 
hushed by the quiet voice of 
the Colonel, ‘“‘ Now then, young 
man, what’s your trouble? ”’ 
to which came the reply, “ Lot 
of large jars here, sir, full of 
some horrible sticky stuff that 
smells like nothing on earth.” 

Further investigation dis- 
closed a line of large earthen- 
ware jars, reminiscent of the 
Forty Thieves, filled with mus- 
tard-oil rancid with age. And 
that was absolutely all the 
mysterious cellar contained. 

It being very obvious that 
something more precious than 
mustard -oil must have been 
concealed behind that care- 
fully-camouflaged door, more 
and better lights were obtained 
from Mir Baz, and a very minute 
search made of walls and floor. 

A thoroughly vigorous sound- 
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ing of the walls having produced 
nothing, the men were begin- 
ning to dig up the floor, when 
Captain S——, who was stand- 
ing in the far corner by the 
oil-jars, called out, ‘‘Give me 
a pick,” and began tapping 
gently at the wall above his 
head, very near the ceiling. 

Looking closely one could 
see, high up and almost in the 
corner, a very slight, almost 
imperceptible bulge, and it was 
at this bulge that Captain 
S—— was tapping. 

After a few moments the 
distinct tinkle of metal on 
metal brought us all crowding 
round, and the excitement grew 
intense as the persistent peck- 
ing peeled off the clay facing 
of the wall, and disclosed a 
metal something that shone in 
the light of the torches. 

A few more gentle pecks and 
there stood revealed a padlock, 
one of those large cylindrical 
affairs, common in the East, 
so formidable in appearance 
but so completely useless in 
reality ; but whatever might 
be its utility there could be 
no question as to the interest 
which this wonderful padlock 
excited, for whoever before 
had found a padlock embedded 
in a brick wall seven feet from 
the ground ? 

S—— handed over his pick 
and retired into the back- 
ground, while two lusty moun- 
tain gunners, stripped to the 
waist, set to with a will. A 
few minutes of earnest en- 
deavour played havoe with the 
sun-dried brick, and again came 
the welcome sound of pick- 
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point meeting wood; but it 
took some time to clear away 
all the covering brick-work, 
and more than one pair of 
exhausted gunners had to be 
relieved, overcome by the heat 
and choked by the dust from 
the crumbling clods of clay, 
before the wood was all visible, 
and again there appeared a 
door. 

And now the why and where- 
fore of that ridiculous padlock 
became apparent, for driven 
into the wood, one at the top 
of the door and the other into 
the lintel, were two stout 
staples, long enough to pro- 
trude over the protecting brick- 
work. What was not quite so 
apparent was why any one 
should have gone to the trouble 
of padlocking a door which he 
meant to cover with nine inches 
of brick. 

A crowbar made very short 
work of the staples, and the 
same weapon soon prised open 
the door, when there appeared 
the head of a very narrow and 
steep stairway, leading appa- 
rently into the very bowels of 
the earth, so utter was the 
darkness down below. 

Down we went with lanterns 
and torches, treading on each 
other’s heels in our excitement, 
until we emerged into another 
cellar, a smaller one this time, 
with an opening on the far 
side, and, on our right, a huge 
door with three heavy bolts, 
each secured by a very service- 
able padlock. 

A wave of the Colonel’s 
hand, and the destroyers 
stepped forth. No padlock 
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made by human hands being 
able to withstand those muscles 
for long, off they flew ; the bolts 
were drawn back, the door 
flung open, and there—at last ! 

From roof to floor, a veritable 
cascade of silver, glittering and 
twinkling in the rays of the 
torches, met our enraptured 
gaze, the resemblance to a 
waterfall curiously heightened 
by dark objects, like rocks, 
protruding from the face of 
the silver mass, while odd 
coins in twos and threes slid 
tinkling down. 

It seemed impossible that 
one man, in the short span of 
a human life, could have col- 
lected all that mass of silver 
coins, but there they were, 
six million two hundred thou- 
sand no less, all bright shining 
rupees, a fact which must 
stamp the Khan as the cham- 
pion miser of this or any other 
age. 

Closer examination showed 
that the protruding rocks were 
really the ends of boxes, and 
that the silver was not a solid 
mass a8 it had appeared from 
the door. Some of the boxes 
had burst open and allowed 
their contents to escape, but 
the greater part of the treasure 
was securely packed, 8000 
rupees to a box, which was 
fortunate for us, as we had to 
count them later, and the 
handling of six million odd 
individual rupees would have 
taken some doing ! 

The narrow opening in the 
cellar wall, outside the treasure 
chamber, was found to lead 
to another stair which ended 
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in a very solid wooden trap- 
door: this trap was let into 
the floor of the Khan’s third 
room and carefully covered by 
the floor-boards, the bed with 
the golden legs standing guard 
over it! 

The discovery of this trap- 
door solved the mystery as to 
how all that silver could have 
been stowed away in the cellar 
without anybody being any 
the wiser. One can see the 
old miser pulling up his floor- 
boards in the dead of night, 
raising the trap-door, and slink- 
ing down the stairs with his 
bags of rupees to add to his 
hoard ; very possibly the large 
amount of loose silver was left 
so intentionally, something to 
handle and to gloat over, much 
more solacing than a lot of 
ugly boxes. 

Having solved one problem 
by finding the treasure, we now 
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had to tackle another—how to 
get away with it. 

Counting the loose silver, 
checking and sealing the full 
boxes, and getting them out of 
the Miri was comparatively 
easy, but the removal of all 
that bullion to Quetta was a 
task of some magnitude. 

It took nearly 400 camels to 
carry the treasure, and 400 
camels cover quite a lot of 
ground, offering golden—or 
should it be silver ?—oppor- 
tunities for a cutting-out party. 
Luckily we were dealing with 
Brahuis and not with Mahsuds. 
Precious little of that silver 
would have got out of Wazir- 
istan ! 

And that is the story of the 
Khan’s Treasure. What hap- 
pened to it is the secret of the 
Indian Government. All I 
know is that none of it came 
our way. 
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“ TUK-TUK.” 


BY JAN GORDON. 


OVER against where we sit 
at table is the hole in the wall 
which is Tuk-Tuk’s front door. 
It is placed some four feet from 
the cobbled gutter, and a primi- 
tive ladder made of slats nailed 
across a pole, a ladder of which 
many of the slats are missing, 
others awry, affords a precari- 
ous method of mounting from 
the street. Still Tuk-Tuk, being 
a cockerel, has an excellent 
sense of balance, and no laxity 
on the part of the human 
owners disturbs his ingress or 
egress from the hen-house. The 
hen-house itself is no mere hen- 
house. It is the corner of a 
human house, itself the corner 
of a square, or rather of a 
triangular place, the chief place 
indeed of that part of the little 
French village where we have 
our summer lodging. ‘Nor is 
the hen-house only a hen-house. 
It is a small room on the ground- 
floor, unlighted and unventi- 
lated except for the hole of 
about the size of a brick, Tuk- 
Tuk’s front door, but in the 
room are housed a colony of 
rabbits, enclosed in a barrel, 
and a hutch of young and 
staggering ducks. 

The roof of Tuk-Tuk’s resi- 
dence makes a flat narrow ter- 
race enclosed by a balcony of 
old and beautiful ironwork, and 
shaded by a thick pergola in 
which the grapes are already 
in the greyish transition be- 


tween green and purple, and 
all about the pergola the house 
is stained a fine blue-green with 
the copper sulphate spraying 
of the vines, sprayings intended 
to keep off the green-fly and 
other pests which the country 
people assert are deposited by 
mist. We face Tuk-Tuk’s front 
door across a street, a street 
debouching from the triangular 
place, so that just around the 
corner the other door leading 
into the basement or basse-cour 
of the house is full in the place 
itself, the whole of which we 
can see from our dining-table 
beneath the acacia-trees. 

This other door to the house 
of the owners of Tuk-Tuk is a 
semi-submerged door; you go 
down to it by a series of steps, 
for the place itself lies at a 
steep angle, so that the Roman- 
ly-arched lintel of the door is 
on a level with your knees; 
and as we sit at our table 
tasting the first mouthfuls of 
Mother Soltress’ excellent soupe 
tinged with a dash or two of 
pinard, we watch this door 
with some anxiety. Indeed, 
the full enjoyment of our meal 
is delayed until that door has 
opened: we finish our soupe 
with its sodden bread-crusts ; 
we eat our bread ; we pour out 
glasses of red pinard, of the 
red wine brought in casks from 
the slopes about Gaillac; we 
eat our fresh river trout from 
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the Aveyron, trout with a faint 
flavour of the soil tinging 
its harmonious flesh—but all 
these delights are minimised 
in value if that Sphinx of a 
door has not delivered up its 
daily secret. Tuk-Tuk and 
Kissme, little Faust and Mimi, 
are about our feet, but we give 
them only a half attention 
until the query of the door 
has been solved. Or rather, 
it depends. If the wind is 
from the west, we don’t give 
the door a thought—we enjoy 
our soupe, our pinard, our trout 
to its most delicious full; but 
if the wind is easterly, or if it 
hangs with the heavy languor- 
ous stillness of a breathless 
midsummer, why, then, this 
door is Fate for us. 

The house of Tuk - Tuk’s 
owner takes up one full side 
of the triangular place: it is 
a long narrow house, and so 
steeply does the place run that 
the first storey at this side, 
the storey with the terrace 
over Tuk-Tuk’s lodging, be- 
comes the ground-floor at the 
corner; the square mounts a 
whole storey in the length of 
one house. We sit just beyond 
the apex of the triangle, the 
base of which contains the 
shops of the grocer and of the 
baker. The shop of the grocer 
is all bright with advertise- 
ments: chocolate Ménier, créme 
Kelipse, paté Lion Noir, and 
80 on, splash a gaiety of tint, 
like festival flags, in the so- 
briety of the mottled greys and 
ochres of the old buildings, the 
most recent of which, that of 
Tuk-Tuk’s owner, bears a graven 
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date, 1789, the year of the 
Revolution.’ The épicier is a 
man, small by nature, yet 
further diminished by the con- 
tractions of age, and of his 
trade, cobbling, which, aided 
by rheumatism, has so bowed 
his back and his knees that he 
seems about a full two-thirds 
only of his real height; his 
wife, also tiny, has the face 
of a papier-méché mask flat- 
tened by packing—that is, her 
nose is a nose without being a 
projection, and is isolated by 
depressions as a Roman camp 
standing on a plain is defended 
by dykes. The old épicier and 
his wife, of course, own their 
house, so do Tuk-Tuk’s masters, 
so do the Soltress’s who lodge 
and feed us; while the third 
side of the place is formed by 
a long low cattle-shed with a 
high-pitched roof and tottering 
gables slated with slabs of mica- 
schist carefully trimmed to a 
rounded edge. The only person 
in the place who is not born, 
bred, and rooted by family 
traditions and ownership is the 
baker, who neighbours the 
épicier-cobbler. He is a tenant, 
but bakers make large profits ; 
he can afford to rent a house ; 
whereas neither the épicier- 
cobbler, nor the tobacconist- 
cooper, who lives a little farther 
downhill, nor indeed any of 
the minor village tradesmen, 
gain enough to pay house rent. 

As we sit eating our trout, 
while Tuk-Tuk on the one side 
and Mimi on the other come 
expectantly for morsels inedible 
by man, the baker lounges out 
of his shop and lowers himself 
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gently on to the large block 
of stone which is posed beside 
his door. He is clad in raiment 
dusted with flour, on his head 
he wears an extravagant cap 
developed by the fantasy of 
the French from the service- 
able golf cap of England, and 
under the peak his face shows 
cadaverous like that of an 
ascetic painted by Crivelli. His 
hands, gleaming in the sun as 
they hang over the dark sha- 
dows between his knees, are 
like the hands of a skeleton 
thrust into surgical gloves, so 
stretched and transparent is 
the skin over the bones. He 
sits thus, absorbing the sun- 
light for hours during the day- 
time, but how much longer will 
he be permitted thus to warm 
himself? Poor fellow, he is a 
war wreck. Captured during 
the fighting, imprisoned in Ger- 
many, he could not submit to 
destiny, he has no Kismet in 
him. He has a bitter tempera- 
ment—smashed a fellow-pris- 
oner’s foot with a lump of 
pig-iron for a rough word; can 
imagine no fate other than 
murder and sudden death for 
the least of his opponents in 
politics. Prison could not hold 
him: he broke out five times. 
But destiny was too hard for 
him, he was doomed to be 
crushed: on one attempt at 
night he walked into Switzer- 
land, lost his way, and had 
wandered back into Germany 
once more, never knowing that 
he had achieved freedom. No 
punishment could mitigate the 
sourness of his blood, but it 
could and did undermine his 
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physique, and so now he sits 
listless in the sun, cheerful with 
the pathetic optimism of the 
consumptive, ready alike for 
a conversation with a friend or 
for a bicker with an enemy. 

The baker’s shop has two 
entries side by side; the one 
leads into the shop, where are 
stacked the huge bun-shaped 
loaves eighteen inches in diam- 
eter—a tough task to carry 
home for many a small girl 
who staggers away over the 
cobbles clasping with strained 
arms and tense fingers the 
crusty edge. The other door 
lets you into the narrow gloomy 
bakehouse, where tier upon tier 
are stacked dough - baskets, 
made of withy strips and straw 
as were our old beehives, where 
the grey front of the oven re- 
verberates a dull heat, and 
where stands the electrical 
dough-mixer, over which pre- 
sides Cou-Cou, the baker’s lean 
assistant, a good workman, but 
an indefatigable devotee of the 
delights of the village féte, not 
one of which for miles around 
he ever misses. 

As we sit shredding the 
débris of the trout on either 
side to whichever of the 
animals seems to be the most 
eager, an ox-cart loaded with 
faggots comes along. We are 
in the period between the har- 
vest and the vine-gathering: 
the peasants have nothing to 
do but to draw in from their 
woods the supply of fuel for 
the winter, coal being almost 
unused in Janac. The cart 
comes groaning as though it 
has rheumatism in its joints, 
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and it moves almost with the 
careful air of the rheumatic. 
Before it the serious oxen step 
with deliberation, turning out 
their fore-feet as though they 
had been trained by a Victorian 
dancing-master: their patient 
reproachful eyes are invisible, 
for as the weather is hot they 
wear against the flies veils of 
closely-woven string, Mussul- 
women amongst animals. They 
go, yoked head to head with 
horns interlocked under a great 
wooden yoke which unites them 
more rigorously than does the 
marriage service, for practically 
the only part left free from this 
communism is the tail. Before 
the oxen strolls the driver or 
rather leader, who lounges on 
with what appears to be the 
gait of a man bored of life, 
which is in reality from habit 
calculated to the exact paces of 
his deliberate beasts. Over his 
shoulder he carries a long hazel 
wand, and from time to time 
he leans back with a graceful 
slow gesture and with the rod 
touches the yoke between the 
oxen, thus intimating to the 
beasts that their road is still 
straightforward. At any turn 
he indicates the direction by 
the movement of his rod as 
though he were steering a ship 
by the bows. The tower of 
brushwood moves by us, sweep- 
ing down from the acacia-trees 
a shower of leaves which Tuk- 
Tuk swallows in default of 
further fish-bones or pellets of 
bread, and for which the clumsy 
ducks of Madame Soltress wad- 
dle out of the artificial pool 
which our good hostess has 
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contrived by a dam across the 
opposite gutter and a few pail- 
fuls of water. The ox-cart goes 
slowly across the triangular 
place, and then has to contrive 
to swing around into the narrow 
road steeply descending from 
the lower corner. The ox- 
driver makes uncouth noises 
to his beasts; he steers them 
well out ere he gives with the 
long wand that angular move- 
ment which makes the right- 
hand ox pivot outwards, and 
which makes the old cart groan 
as though afflicted with a hun- 
dred torments. As soon as 
they feel the slope, the oxen 
move with yet greater care. 
The whole weight of the cart 
is now upon their foreheads, 
their massive necks quiver with 
the strain, the vibration of the 
cart on the cobbles is trans- 
mitted through the shaft-pole 
and through the wooden yoke 
directly to their brain - pans. 
If they had headaches, would 
this gigantic vibrant massage 
cure the ill, I wonder? Fancy 
a vibrator of half a ton playing 
on your cerebellum. 

The villagers hereabouts, in 
Languedoc, cannot understand 
or even mentally picture an 
oxenless England; they can- 
not imagine how without 
draught - cattle farming is to 
be done. To see sleek kine 
standing lazily in the lush 
grass, cows which have no 
purpose other than that of 
transforming chlorophyll and 
carbohydrates into proteids 
and fats, would shock them 
profoundly. Fainéant, do noth- 
ing, they would call them, as, 
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indeed, they dub us or anybody 
who does not labour with hoe 
or with fork, anybody who is 
not bent under the Adamite 
curse in the most obvious way. 
The Southern Frenchman is in 
truth too excitable to use horses 
for rough work: he can 
mancuvre the slow ox in com- 
plex situations, he can shout 
a panic at his will—the ox has 
no nerves; but the average 
Southern farmer would have 
his horses as hysterical as are 
his dogs if he were set to 
handle them over difficult coun- 
try. Here horses are for the 
roads, and even so but one 
man in the village ventures to 
drive them in a team. Yet 
though the ox is methodical 
and apparently not unintelli- 
gent to work with, he is a 
problem to shoe. I think, like 


80 many otherwise phlegmatic 
persons, he must be ticklish : 


at any rate, a whole elaborate 
apparatus, a sort of ox-dock, 
is needed to fit him for the 
road. <A stout erection of solid 
beams receives his body, and 
in it he is hoisted and strapped 
immovably in every part, ex- 
cept his alarmed tail, which, 
often weighted with dung, re- 
mains a formidable mace ready 
to welt an incautious black- 
smith over the head, an un- 
savoury weapon. The ox has 
eight shoes, two for each foot, 
since it is cloven. The irons 
are almond-shaped, with 
tongues which are bent over 
the point of the hoof. They 
are fixed by nails to the out- 
side of the hoof only, and the 
tongue, slipping up through the 
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cleft, is bent over the horn to 
hold the iron in place. In 
Serbia they use no such elabo- 
rate gallows for shoeing the 
oxen ; they tether the animal’s 
legs to a heavy beam, roll him 
over on to his back, and so 
have the hoofs presented up- 
wards most conveniently for 
work. The primitive may often 
be an improvement upon the 
sophisticated. 

The blacksmith, by the way, 
is also a Fainéant in the eyes 
of the peasant. His smithy is 
reinforced by a café, and he 
is, I should say, a warm man. 
He is a quick worker, and 
spends much of his spare time 
sitting by the roadside gossip- 
ing with the consumptive baker. 
I don’t, indeed, know what else 
he could do, with profit. He 
has taken a broad view of the 
competition between the black- 
smith and the factory: he 
says “the man who makes 
agricultural implements by 
hand is a fool; he can gain 
more profit by purchasing and 
reselling machine-made ones.” 
So that when he is not em- 
ployed in shoeing horses or 
cattle, when not engaged in 
tiring wheels with a large bon- 
fire in the open street, when 
not occupied in mending kitchen 
ranges, there is nothing for 
him to do. Yet he is a do- 
nothing ; he doesn’t work the 
earth. 

Another “do-nothing” is 
the husband of the tobacconist- 
cooper’s daughter. He is an 
ex-American soldier, pensioned 
with 700 francs a month—a 
fortune in the village,—with 
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severed nerves in the leg, 
dropped foot, and a damaged 
pelvis. He has an ambition 
to become a violinist fit to play 
in a cinema orchestra. With 
his dropped foot he can hardly 
become a labourer; a mile 
walk tires him out, and village 
properties are often two or 
three miles away. So he prac- 
tises his violin for five or six 
hours per day. His father-in- 
law is furious with him for 
wasting his time, a _ typical 
village Fainéant. 

Now comes the faint honk- 
honk of the doctor’s motor-car 
returning from a long country 
tour: we have heard him set 
out at six in the morning. In- 
stantly all is confusion and 
flummox. Madame _ Soltress 
runs out with flapping apron 
to shepherd her flock of nine 
ducks into safety. Excited by 
her mistress’ excitement, Kissme 
and her son and pupil, little 
Faust, leap about preparing 
to receive motor-cars with shrill 
ear-splitting yappings, operat- 
ing as a preliminary upon Tuk- 
Tuk or any other of the chicken 
breed who may have been hang- 
ing about for crumbs from the 
table. Tuk-Tuk pursued by 
little Faust scampers across the 
place, flapping his still inade- 
quate wings, while we bellow 
anathemas at the two dogs, 
thus minimising the nervous 
irritation caused by the hulla- 
baloos by adding to it our- 
selves. The fuss is really quite 
unnecessary. The doctor drives 
carefully : there are two doctors 
in the village, and Monsieur 
Sagguebon cannot afford to 
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lose patients by decapitating 
their ducks or hens in order to 
arrive home to lunch a few 
seconds earlier. He goes by 
slowly, raising his hat to us 
en passant, shouting out the 
conventional Janac greeting at 
meal times, “‘ gd va V'appétit ?” 
while about his wheels Kissme 
and little Faust yap and shriek 
with the hysterical wrath of 
the midget canine, poisoning 
the vibrations of the air with 
the stridency of their notes. 
The doctor once passed, they 
return to us wagging their tails 
with fatuous self-esteem as 
though by their sole efforts 
some great danger had been 
removed from threatening us. 
Peace restored at last, Tuk-Tuk 
comes back also, though with 
a certain hesitancy. Madame 
Soltress brings out a plate of 
veal and tomatoes fried in 
goose-grease and lard. 

Madame Soltress, dear soul, 
watches us attack the veal 
with lines of anxiety wrinkling 
her brow. She can never be 
quite convinced that we can 
eat grease cooking, being, on 
the other hand, quite incredu- 
lous that anybody can honestly 
like any other. France is 
divided into three culinary 
zones—the torrid, the temper- 
ate, and the frigid zones, as it 
were, of gastronomy,—these re- 
gions are the oil, the grease, 
and the butter provinces. Mad- 
ame Soltress has learned that 
there are people who say that 
they prefer things cooked in 
butter to things cooked in lard 
or goose-grease, but it is know- 
ledge without comprehension, 
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just as she has learned that 
people in the Antipodes are 
standing on their heads rela- 
tively to herself. So though 
she is‘half-aware that grease 
cooking may not be our natural 
diet, she says with a grimace 
of cisgust, “‘ You can’t like 
thai horrible cooking in butter, 
faugh !’’ or, “‘I can’t stomach 
oil, can you?” Just as Ray- 
mond her son—good-natured 
but tactless—can understand 
that we should have a preju- 
dice in favour of our own 
countrymen, but does not ex- 
pect us seriously to contradict 
his assertion that in the war 
“one French poilu was as good 
as any two Englishmen.” 

Your Northern Frenchman 
would almost come to blows 
with the Southern over the 
virtues of the respective bases 
of the kitchen. We have, after 
three months of laudatory 


speeches, almost convinced Mad- 
ame Soltress that cooking in 
grease is not distasteful to us 


—as she cooks, that is; but 
we have never, never dared to 
hint to her that yet another 
cookery school exists, the Eng- 
lish or water school. It is true 
that Madame Soltress will serve 
bouilli, which is stringy meat 
with all the goodness diffused 
into the sowpe, only the fibre 
being left; this we munch 
with gherkins, more as a‘ duty 
than as a pleasure, to save her 
from disappointment. But if 
we were to reveal that we boil 
beef and mutton for the meat, 
that we boil vegetables such 
as young peas, French beans, 
cabbage, or Brussels sprouts, 
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and serve up the result un- 
jumped in the frying-pan, or 
undecorated with sauce, her 
opinion of us, which is high 
now, would drop to unrecover- 
able depths. One day we shook 
her credulity to its foundations 
by saying in England one eats 
red-currant jelly with mutton: 
she could bear the fact that 
we were heretics—repudiating, 
as they assert bluntly, the 
blessed Virgin,—but if we had 
insisted that mutton and jelly 
makes a delectable culinary 
combination, I am convinced 
that Madame Soltress would 
have given us notice to quit. 
As it was, we contrived to 
leave her with the impression 
that we were merely deploring 
the gastronomic barbarities of 
our fellow-countrymen. 

And we had to mind our 
P’s and Q’s. Tact was the 
order of the day. It isn’t 
every week in these post-war 
conditions that one can dis- 
cover in a queer, old, almost 
medieval village in France, 
such a place as we had dis- 
covered in the Hétel Soltress. 
It called itself Hétel Soltress, 
indeed, and had a cheap letter- 
paper with the title printed 
across, but the board which 
announced this prevarication 
to the public was decently 
buried in acacia leaves. The 
** Hétel’ Soltress was part 
drinking-shop, part country res- 
taurant, part hat-shop, and 
part general drapers. It had 
indeed reversed the practice 
of our greater emporiums, in 
which the restaurant is an 
addendum, a convenience for 
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customers, and feeding is inci- 
dental to shopping: here the 
shop was but an annexe to the 
restaurant, shopping being in- 
cidental to dining. Farther 
down the road the Hétel Sol- 
tress had a stable, and over the 
stable two rooms. These two 
rooms having been vacated, 
owing to the death of a pen- 
sionnaire—an old man with a 
white beard, which reached to 
below his waist; an old fellow 
who Monsieur Soltress always 
asserted to be “a knockout, 
the most contradictory fellow 
you ever could meet,’’—these 
rooms, the only spare rooms 
owned by the ‘‘ Hétel,” having 
been put at our disposal for 
the rent of ten francs a day 
a-piece, full pension and no 
extras, we were not going to 
get ourselves pushed out of 
clover like this just on account 
of a difference about the tasty 
harmonies of jelly with mutton. 
And with a Southern French- 
man one has to be careful; 
from jelly and mutton to the 
Ruhr might only be the work 
of a few sentences, things 
being ticklish just then. The 
‘“Dépéche,’ the local paper, 
had some very cutting things 
to say about England, which 
we hoped to live down by per- 
sonal charm: is not example 
more powerful than precept ? 
But to return to Madame 
Soltress’ immediate anxiety, we 
were beginning to pick a bit 
at our meat. You can’t expect 
everything for ten francs a day, 
which, with the exchange at 
75, equalled about 2s. 94d. 
We had not, indeed, expected 
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as much as we got. Soupe, 
trout, veal, and tomatoes, to 
be followed by custard; by 
Roquefort cheese (real creamy 
Roquefort, not the dried 
mummy of Roquefort which 
reaches England), or by small 
fresh country cheeses brought 
in on bay leaves; cantaloup 
melon, and then coffee with a 
dash of cognac, makes a fair 
meal for a pensionnaire at two 
and ninepence odd per day. 
This was only an average sam- 
ple; besides I have forgotten 
the wine. Red country wine 
ad lib. Olearly Monsieur and 
Madame Soltress— who have 
some reputation in the village, 
having clambered to their pres- 
ent state solely by their own 
efforts—must have been caught 
napping when they made so 
absurd a bargain. But they 
don’t seem to repine. Madame 
Soltress grumbles not because 
we eat up her profits, but be- 
cause we don’t eat enough of 
them. Yet we are beginning 
to pick at our meat, we are 
beginning to be, what parents 
call, in children, dainty. 

We are Broad Church in this 
cooking quarrel; we will eat 
your oil, butter, lard, or goose- 
grease, nor will we repudiate 
young peas steamed with a 
sprig of mint for the delights 
of any orthodoxy. But we 
confess to two things—one, that 
after several months of the 
hottest French midsummer, 
invariable fried meat, whether 
composed of veal, of mutton, 
of chicken, or of rabbit (even 
of partridge, at ten francs a 
day !), begins to pall, and it does 
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seem to us after serious trial 
that goose-grease is probably 
more consistently delectable as 
a winter diet; secondly, that 
the foregoing list lacks one im- 
portant item, beef. Beef is a 
rarity for the French village- 
dweller, at least in these parts 
of Languedoc: eat beef, why, 
it would be like eating your 
traction-engine. But the in- 
terdiction upon beef springs 
from no sad sentiment: peas- 
ants aren’t sentimental about 
animals. It is a question of 
bulk. The village butcher dare 
risk no slaughter of a whole 
ox unless upon some very 
special occasion. <A calf he 
can dispose of in the week, 
and more rarely a sheep, but 
even these meats are not too 
readily bought; the French 


peasant eats his bread by the 
joint, his meat in veritable tea- 
table fingers; besides, has he 


not his basse-cour running with 
chickens, and his cellar corners 
crowded with rabbit - hutches 
in which the furry victims 
seldom see the day till that of 
their extinction? The butcher 
in Janac is far less prosperous 
than the baker. 

I confess that after so many 
months we crave for beef, we 
crave for a bit o’ steak done 
rare, for something with the 
juice running out. A fig for 
your anemic fleshes. I would 
have a law interdicting the 
slaughter of calves as detri- 
mental to the health of the 
nation. It is only since we 
have marked upon ourselves 
the effects of too much veal 
that we have become truly 
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observant of the complexions 
of the villagers. They are 
meridionals. Not so dark- 
haired maybe as you might 
expect, still they hold to the 
darker side of complexion, all 
except the grand-daughter of 
the owner of Tuk-Tuk, a child 
who is silver-gilt like a thing 
translucent to the sunlight. 
Now meridional people after 
three months of sunning should 
be almost of an Indian tint. 
These are browned, it is true, 
but beneath this surface tan- 
ning there shows a pallor due 
to lack of blood. There is a 
bloodless air about the place; 
many of the young girls too 
suffer from chlorosis. 

Of these varied meats which 
do not compensate us for the 
lack of beef, Tuk-Tuk prefers 
chicken ; he is cannibal. Tuk- 
Tuk is, as I have said, a 
cockerel, but has this pecu- 
liarity, he is a regular Dempsey 
amongst cockerels. We have 
watched him grow. We re- 
member his first fight when he 
stood looking rather like a 
ruffed toy feather-duster on 
two sticks opposed to an equally 
ruffled, equally toy duster, each 
frozen into belligerent stiffness, 
each waiting for an opening. 
Tuk-Tuk’s subsequent battles 
in the triangular place mount 
into hundreds during a few 
months. We remember his first 
crow, when, his little neck 
stretched upwards as though 
he were being lynched by an 
invisible halter, he uttered what 
was meant for a clarion note, 
but which sounded very like 
the scrape of a slate - pencil 
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mishandled by a vicious school- 
boy. Tuk-Tuk became Jo’s 
pupil as Mimi was mine. She 
taught him to jump for morsels 
held in the fingers, and we came 
to estimate his preferences by 
the heights to which he would 
spring for the tit-bit. It was 
not, indeed, a spring without 
risks. Mimi the cat, Kissme 
the dog, little Faust the pup, 
hung about us as eagerly as 
did Tuk-Tuk himself. The 
latter, launching himself up- 
wards to snatch from Jo’s 
fingers the coveted dainty, could 
not always be sure that he 
might not descend unwittingly 
upon the fearful backs of his 
competitors, Mimi of the claws, 
or Kissme of the teeth. Placed 
together all three on the level, 
neither Mimi nor Kissme would 
have dared to offer injury to 
Tuk-Tuk—they respected pro- 
perty ; but what if this pro- 


perty were to descend suddenly, 
whirlingly aflutter, on to their 
backs ? They were both nerv- 


ous animals; the actions of 
fright are often made without 
reflection. For chicken Tuk- 
Tuk would brave the adventur- 
ous leap of some four feet ver- 
tically ; for lesser meats but 
three feet six or so. Soft bread 
tempted him to three feet on 
hungry days; crust he would 
not deign to consider. The 
thing which most astonished 
us was the power of his eye- 
sight. He could distinguish 
at once what was and what 
was not a prize worth the 
effort, and we seldom saw him 
jump, mistaking dross for gold. 
I hope that my manifest sins 
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do not condemn me to become 
chicken during my next avatar. 
To Mimi, Kissme, or little 
Faust meal-time was a pre- 
carious moment, a morsel had 
to be simultaneously eaten and 
defended, or had to be flown 
with to some secret banqueting 
cell; but Tuk-Tuk, once hav- 
ing snatched his morsel from 
Jo’s fingers, then enjoyed a 
meal which was more than 
three-quarters Marathon. The 
tit-bit once fairly embeaked, 
a crowd of envious fowl would 
swoop upon him; off he would 
dash with a leggy stride. He 
would dip and dodge like a clever 
three - quarter getting through 
the enemy’s scrum, but, alas! 
no goal-line was there for him, 
nowhere could he touch down 
with safety. It is awkward 
enough dining when your hand 
and your mouth is the same 
utensil, but it becomes a tor- 
ture when a host of greedy 
hand-mouths are waiting to rip 
away your prize. Tuk-Tuk 
perhaps got his dinner at about 
three pecks per hundred yards. 


- Pray Buddha I don’t become 


a hen. 

I also think that I’d rather 
not become a cat in a French 
village. Not that Mimi re- 
ceives active ill-treatment; I 
don’t think indeed that any- 
body could ill-treat Mimi, she is 
the soul of elusion. Visually 
she is a black cat with sloping 
hindquarters; orally she is 
also ; but tangibly she does not 
exist. At least she does not 
exist tangibly to us: stretch 
we our hand ever so cautiously, 
she is a millimetre beyond our 
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finger-tips ; but she is tangible 
enough to Kissme and to little 
Faust, who utter nerve-racking 
yells from beneath our table 
whenever in some question of 
reparations Mimi plants her 
claws into the others’ tender 
noses. We are apt to look 
upon cats as domesticated ani- 
mals, but I wonder. In Eng- 
land maybe the cat is now a 
domesticated animal, but after 
having lived in France and 
Spain, especially in the country 
districts, I’m not sure of the 
true status of the cat. I think 
that the cat is only just be- 
coming a domesticated animal ; 
previously it was but tolerated 
vermin allowed to prey upon 
rats and mice, the intolerable 
vermin. Kipling’s ‘Just So’ 
story is all wrong, even in 
Europe to-day. 

Nor do I wish to be changed 
to a French village dog. 
Kissme and little Faust are 
French village dogs. You may 
think that the names are in- 
vented by a whimsical author, 
but they are exactly as we 
found them. Raymond Sol- 
tress, the son of the house, 
secrétaire at the Mairie, for 
which he receives 3000 francs, 
or about £45 per annum, knew 
beforehand that Kissme was 
an English word, though its 
significance surprised him. 
How the pup became Faust 
is a problem. We asked the 
reason, but no hint of the 
legend nor yet of the play or 
of the opera has filtered through 
to Janac. “ C’est un nom du 
chien, quoi,”’ replied Raymond. 
Faust, prototype of the soul 
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seller, hero for Marlowe and 
for Goethe, inspiration for Ber- 
lioz and for Gounod, has come 
to be a mere nom du chien. 
It’s as bad as— 

‘* Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to 


clay, 
Will stop a hole to keep the draught 


away.” 


Kissme is anything but its 
name, except when there is 
food to be coaxed. She is a 
little brown, wriggling, lunar- 
eyed, cringing, yapping, gene- 
rally obnoxious piece of dog- 
flesh called generically wun 
rattier. The true territory of 
the ‘‘ Hétel ” ceases at the edge 
of the pavement, which they 
rent from the village placier 
for 25 francs a year, but Kissme, 
like David Copperfield’s aunt, 
has extended a claim over three- 
parts of the road which lie 
before the house. No donkeys 
on the sacred sward were ever 
assailed by Miss Trotwood with 
more energy than Kissme as- 
sails anything moving which 
encroaches within this territory 
—oxen, horses, dogs, motor- 
cars, chickens, ducks, children, 
donkeys, and pigs are saluted 
with ear-splitting objections, in 
which Kissme has a Janet re- 
presented by little Faust. The 
Southern races have no nerves 
for noise; the thready shrillings - 
of these two animals almost 
rip the drum of the ear, but 
no correction is ever applied. 
Indeed, we are reminded of a 
conversation overheard in the 
train. A French soldier re- 
turning from the Ruhr was 
discussing Germany. What had 
struck him most of all was that 
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the German trains left the 
station without whistling; he 
was speaking of some impor- 
tant terminus. 

** But I tell you,” he added 
proudly, ‘‘ we soon altered that. 
We had a fine racket going 
in no time. Why, it wasn’t 
like a proper railway - station 
before.” 

Correction, when it does 
come, however, is handed out 
only too generously, almost in 
a Sodom and Gomorrah fashion. 
Little Faust, having lived for 
some three months picking up 
all his mother’s bad habits, 
acquiring one or two of his 
own, suddenly the other day 
transgressed the limits. It hap- 
pened that the wife of the 
blacksmith, a pessimistic wo- 
man, had turned loose a bevy 
of young ducks into the road. 
Little Faust, with no educa- 
tion, saw these rolling peeping 
things—reetous, they call ’em 


locally—as playthings loosed 


for his benefit. He cornered 
one in a filthy yard protected 
from the street by a gate of 
iron grille, and here in safety 
he proceeded to test the virtues 
of his needle teeth. The shrieks 
of the blacksmith’s wife called 
Raymond on to the scene; 
the duckling was _ rescued. 
Faust then was taught. Ray- 
mond, of course, lost his tem- 
per, and we had literally to 
drag him from the puppy, 
which could just creep away. 
But the animal’s trials were 
not yet over, for Monsieur Sol- 
tress, a very kind-hearted man 
in general, coming on the scene, 
and learning of the enormity, 
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reflogged the pup so callously 
that for half an hour after- 
wards it lay on the ground in- 
capable of movement, after 
which it crawled to some dark 
hole to wonder what had hap- 
pened, for no attempt had 
been made to connect crime 
and punishment in the ani- 
mal’s consciousness. The black- 
smith’s wife, mourning over 
its sad fate, held in her hand 
the injured duckling; it was 
but a week or so old, and 
looked, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead. The head hung 
down, the legs were up, the 
eyes were hidden by ghastly 
leaden-coloured lids. And then 
in a tearful voice the woman 
began to re-explain the tragedy 
to us. 

“He squeezed it thus,” ex- 
claimed the blacksmith’s wife, 
forgetting herself in the energy 
of her interpretations, and 
squeezing the unfortunate duck- 
ling till one could almost hear 
its bones crack. “It was too 
dreadful. He shook it so,’’ she 
cried pitifully, jerking the un- 
conscious animal to and fro 
with a vicious movement. 
Whatever it had suffered from 
little Faust it suffered over 
again in the blacksmith’s wife’s 
too poignant illustrations. Then 
having done her best to extin- 
guish what sparks of life yet 
remained, she gave it a dose 
of strong coffee and hoped for 
the best. Marvellous to tell, 
both the duckling and little 
Faust survived. 

The other day Monsieur Sol- 
tress propounded this question 
to me, “‘ Why is it in the nature 
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of the dog to snap at and bite 
human beings?” which suffi- 
ciently illustrates the attitude 
of dog to man or rather of man 
to dog in these lands, for the 
dog is but what man makes 
him. Indeed, it is unpleasant 
to go for country walks, since 
at every turn one is greeted by 
some yapping snarling cur which 
renders the air clamorous with 
his obscene barkings. The dogs 
of the village, too, are the 
weirdest assortment of mon- 
grels that it has ever been my 
fate to see, and once more 
Monsieur Soltress asked, “‘ Have 
you got dogs like these in Eng- 
land? ’’ Had I spoken truth- 
fully, I would have retorted, 
“In England a set of dogs like 
this would be hurried off to 
the lethal chamber at once.” 
But he could not have under- 
stood. Cows merely for milk, 
and dogs for courage and race, 
lie beyond the gropings of his 
not unintelligent peasant mind. 
In the French country, dogs 
are kept to yap, and anything 
on four legs with a yap will 
serve. 

But we must not blame the 
peasant, especially the Southern 
peasant, because he loves not 
cats and dogs. The active love 
of animals is a late develop- 
ment of civilisation. Less than 
a hundred years ago England 
tolerated slavery. Janac in 
almost every way is as the 
Revolution left it: it has elec- 
tric light, often dim either for 
lack or surfeit of water; it 
has an electric bread-mixer to 
save the brawny arms of Cou- 
Cou ; it has a steam threshing- 
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machine ; it has breech-loading 
shot-guns with which to mas- 
sacre the red-legged partridge 
and the sauvage rabbit, but in 
most other respects it is eigh- 
teenth or even seventeenth cen- 
tury. Besides, it is difficult to 
love dogs and cats in a land 
where inevitably they are 
swarming with fleas; the most 
tender, already active senti- 
ment here hesitates to express 
itself, so how is sentiment yet 
unawakened to arise in the 
face of so lively a deterrent ? 
The dogs here certainly have 
no leisure to “brood over 
being dogs,” as David Harum 
says. 

There is one donkey which 
Kissme hates as sincerely as 
Miss Trotwood hated the whole 
species; it is a large and 
solemn animal named Tam- 
bour, about as big as a mule, 
a giant of a donkey. Tam- 
bour, rated by Kissme for some 
unaccountable reason, is well 
treated, but not appreciated 
by his owners, who keep the 
village shop. These people, 
with the baker, the blacksmith, 
and the shoemaker St Amoux 
—do not confound the latter 
with the épicier-cobbler,—are 
the only tradesmen in the vil- 
lage whom one should not call 
amateur tradesmen—that is, 
they are the only people who 
live and expect to make money 
by their trades. Contrast with 
them, for instance, the tobac- 
conist: he is tobacconist and 
cooper, his daughter makes 
hats, his mother babies’ under- 
linen; he has four pieces of 
land dotted about the country, 
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a chestnut wood, two pieces 
of wild land for brushwood, 
and a garden; moreover, he 
owns his house. He is in reality 
farmer, gardener, viner, fores- 
ter, chestnut merchant, cooper, 
modiste, lingére, and tobac- 
conist, but the only thing which 
really interests him is fishing. 
Occasionally he has a little 
gamble in plums or walnuts for 
the English market. So one 
can hardly call coopering nor 
yet tobacconist his real trade. 
The owner of Tambour has a 
real shop—that is to say, lives 
by it; St Amoux has a real 
shop, a bootmaker’s, for all that 
he is a direct descendant of 
those old seigneurs who lorded 
it over Janac till the period 
when Tuk-Tuk’s house was 
built. Poor Tambour, how- 
ever, is unappreciated. His 
master considers the donkey 
as a blot on his escutcheon. 
The man was once a police- 
man, and his dignity would 
feel itself fitted with nothing 
less than a horse, though Tam- 
bour does twice the work a 
horse of his value could per- 
form. But ambition stifles dig- 
nity. Tambour is kept be- 
cause these people have greater 
dreams yet. They have their 
eyes on Paris— Paris, which 
sucks the best blood from the 
villages, which takes the rough 
peasant, in one generation turn- 
ing him into a bon bourgeois, 
in two transforming the rough- 
hewn stock of the soil into 
the courteous doctor or the 
smooth-tongued avocat. Tam- 
bour’s owners have done so 
well by sticking to one busi- 
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ness that they meditate selling 
it and making a raid on the 
capital. 

The ducks of Madame Sol- 
tress, having enjoyed during 
the hot morning the delights 
of their fabricated pool, and 
having practically emptied it 
of water, are now quacking 
loudly for their food. They 
know and love Madame Sol- 
tress, while she has an equal 
affection for them, though I 
fear it is but cupboard love on 
both sides. But for her side 
of the matter Madame Soltress 
shows an aspect of humanity 
which never fails to puzzle me. 
The chief nourishment for ducks 
in Janac consists of nettle- 
leaves, chopped up finely. 
Every morning for three months 
at least Madame Soltress has 
sought for, gathered, and 
chopped up nettles, nor is she 
the only one; the tobacconist’s 
daughter chops nettles as does 
the blacksmith’s wife. These 
people go hunting the nettle, 
has each her secret spots where 
the vegetable grows thickly. 
Every duck in the village repre- 
sents at least three months of 
stung and swollen hands, for, 
of course, the peasant would 
not deign to wear gloves. Well, 
balancing up the pain of nettle- 
cutting against the joys of 
duck-eating, I confess that nine 
dinners of duck would not com- 
pensate me for a hundred days 
of nettle-stung hands; and in 
like manner it so often appears 
to me that a full two-thirds 
of the pleasures after which 
humanity scrambles do little to 
balance the labour and pains 
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of providing the means of 
enjoyment. 

And now at last, prolonged 
sufficiently to overshadow the 
whole of our meal, as we are 
eating our cantaloup melon, 
that Sphinx of a door is opened. 
That door in the sideways edge 
of Tuk-Tuk’s owner’s house, 
which maybe you have for- 
gotten. A little old woman 
with a long switch descends 
the steps, a huge key is turned, 
she shrills in a cracked voice, 
“Ven, ven, ven,” bearing aloft 
as temptation two cobs of 
Indian corn richly pearled with 
golden grains. Staggering up 
the steps clamber a pair of 
huge pigs looking like—coming 
events casting shadows before 
—badly made raw sausages. 
The old woman shrieks “ Ven, 
ven!’ switching them lustily 
with her rod. The pigs race 
down the road, out of nose- 
shot, thank heavens. We sigh 
with relief, the pigs having 
been turned out for exactly 
the same reason as Tasso, the 
lady’s lapdog, is run at night 
in the garden. Most of the 
village pigs are thus house- 
trained ; each is given its daily 
airing. We are accustomed to 
think of the basse-cour as the 
farmyard, but in these villages 
of peasant proprietorship every 
house has its basse-cour, and 
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that basse-cour is the basement 
from which animal effluvia 
penetrates the whole house. 
Courtesy makes the old woman 
try to drive her pigs to a dis- 
tance sufficient not to nauseate 
us. She, having no prejudices 
or objections to animal smells 
of any sort, has the delicacy 
to respect our idiosyncrasy, 
though she does not understand 
it. Her old husband is not so 
intelligent, or maybe he is 
chauvinistic. We dread the 
days when ’tis he who lets 
the pigs out. 

Anyway, the villagers think 
that we are a queer couple. 
They cannot fathom our in- 
terest in animals. Why have 
we taught Tuk-Tuk to leap for 
morsels ; why have we taught 
Kissme the meaning of “‘ down,” 
Kissme who has never learned 
a thing in nine years except 
that when one heavy bump 
resounds from the kitchen Mad- 
ame Soltress is probably trim- 
ming meat and there may be 
scraps to pick up, whereas 
repeated bumps indicate that 
she is mincing herbs or stuffing, 
which has no profit for a dog? 
We have, through the animals, 
discovered a host of things 
about the French village, but 
to the villagers it is all a 
part of the madness of the 
English. 















II. 








to be less palatable to the fowls 
and ducks. Our own moment 
for leaving the hospitable coun- 
try is nearing, and I am pro- 


(Later.) The vines are now 
approaching ripeness. Over our 
heads the acacias are yellowing, 
and their falling leaves seem 
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longing our stay but for one 
reason, to see the country wine- 
making. In the cellar of the Sol- 
tress’s is a deep vat of cement, 
which is soon to be filled with 
grapes. Into this, probably 
without alteration of technique 
since the days of Abraham, 
M. Soltress will descend and, 
stripped naked, will wallow in 
grape-juice, pressing out vint- 
age with expert toes, while 
near at hand, Madame Soltress, 
all a-twitter of anxiety, and 
Raymond the son will hold a 
life-line attached to the pro- 
prietor’s waist for safety in the 
event of an excess of carbonic 
acid gas. They tell us that 
several persons per annum are 
asphyxiated in the local wine- 
makings through lack of cau- 
tion, drowned like the English 
prince, if not in Malmsey, in 
vintages of Burgundy, Tour- 
aine, or Bordeaux. 

We are dining—soupe, cab- 
bage farcie, new flageolet beans, 
and chicken, of which last Jo 
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is preserving on the edge of her 
plate several delectable morsels 
for Tuk-Tuk. To-day he will 
leap at least four feet. But no 
Tuk-Tuk appears. Now and 
then he is thus absent, some- 
times seduced to the lower 
streets in search of oddments, 
sometimes shut up in the hen- 
house with the rabbits. 

Madame Soltress comes to 
change our plates. 

“What a pity Tuk-Tuk is 
not here,” says my wife; “I 
had saved some especial bits 
for him.” 

** Who do you mean ? ”’ asks 
our hostess, wrinkling her brows. 

“Why,” returns Jo, “the 
cockerel which I have taught 
to jump so cleverly. You 
know, the brown one with the 
large comb.” 

“Bh!” says Madame Sol- 
tress, ‘“‘the brown one? Oh, 
yes, he who used to jump. Eh 
bien! he is there.”’ 

And she points dramatically 
to Jo’s plate. 
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THE gamble that is called a 
General Election is over. The 
coin has been tossed, and come 
down neither heads nor tails. 
It has stuck in the mud, with 
its rim uppermost. The Con- 
servative majority over the 
two other parties has faded 
away, and though the Con- 
servatives still hold a com- 
fortable lead in front of either 
of the other parties, it is 
obvious that it can neither 
carry out its own policy nor 
hold its own for a week against 
the coalition of Liberalism and 
Labour. In its character and 
in its incidents the Election has 
differed little from its pre- 
decessors. While Mr Baldwin 
has kept the debate on a high 
level, the Radicals have used 
the same weapons of scurrility 
and misrepresentation as here- 
tofore. The chief artist in 
misrepresentation, Mr M‘Curdy, 
found himself at the bottom 
of the poll, and he may have 
reflected, though it is doubtful, 
that even in an Election truth 
is not wholly without its uses. 
In scurrility, of course, Mr 
Lloyd George, the well-known 
knockabout artist, carried off 
the prize. He made many 
speeches, denuded every one 
of them of sense and thought, 


and if there remained any at 
the beginning of the Election 
who thought that he had the 
elements of leadership in him, 
they are now surely disabused. 
A good agent in advance and 
a brazen face are useful to 
the hero of the film. They 
make for notoriety, not for 
fame, and the most they can 
do is to put a politician in a 
place which he cannot (fill. 
Whatever happens to Mr Lloyd 
George in the future, he will 
never emerge again as leader 
of a great political party. 

For the rest a good many 
undesirables will no longer at- 
tempt to darken the councils 
of the nation. Mr Newbold 
and the Parsee will not 
again disturb the delibera- 
tions of the Commons. Of 
Mr Lloyd George’s more ob- 
sequious followers only one 
or two were successful. Mr 
Churchill fell at Leicester, the 
great Sir Alfred Moritz Mond 
is not the chosen of Swansea, 
and it seems as though the 
country looked askance at men 
of “ first-class brains.”’ The fail- 
ure of Mr Henderson, who once 
more stands upon the door- 
mat, will give satisfaction to 
many both within and without 
his Party. But, in spite of 
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minor pleasures, the fact re- 
mains that the two parties of 
disruption have a majority of 
a round hundred over the Con- 
servatives, and we are faced 
with a situation which has been 
rare in the past, and which, 
until another cleavage is made 
into two parties, will in the 
future be common enough. 
The Conservatives have had 
enough of Coalitions. They 
came out of the last battered and 
confused. Mr Lloyd George had 
used them cynically to his pur- 
pose, and was surprised that 
they had stood his impertinence 
so long. The natural Coalition 
is between Labour and Liberal- 
ism. On many subjects they 
are in close agreement. They 
both have a rooted dislike of 
their own country and Empire ; 
they cherish a simple faith that 
England is always wrong; and 
they have an equal skill in 


making friends of enemies and 
enemies of friends. In foreign 
policy they both support the 
Power whose cynicism and 
greed brought the worst dis- 


aster of modern times upon 
the world. Germany is their 
ally, not France. They have 
neither gratitude nor a sense 
of comradeship. They have 
already forgotten the men by 
whose side we fought, and would 
be in close alliance with those 
whom we beat, the Germans. 
Their single ambition, as they 
Say, is to set Germany on its 
feet again, that they may deal 
once more as Free Trade middle- 
men with the goods which 
Germany will dump upon our 
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shores. The Conservatives, on 
the other hand, despite the 
influence of German and Jewish 
finance, will in the long-run 
be loyal to the entente with 
France, will refuse to counte- 
nance the blackguardism of 
the Bolsheviks, and, firm in 
love as in hatred, will still 
prefer the friends of England 
to her enemies. How, then, 
should the strongest Party in 
the country—for the drums 
and fifes of Labour and Liberal- 
ism cannot silence the plain 
truth that Conservatism still 
predominates—take hands with 
either of the factions which 
misrepresented its ambitions at 
the General Election, and which 
are by temperament and desire 
completely opposed to it? 
Meanwhile, Mr Baldwin has 
nothing to regret. He has set 
an example of fair dealing 
which, in spite of his opponents’ 
ridicule, will be remembered 
always to his credit. Moved by 
the tragedy of unemployment, 
he could not sit still and tinker 
with want and misery if a 
chance were left of real amelior- 
ation. He believed devoutly 
and simply that a measure of 
protection was the one thing 
that might save the working- 
classes ; he believed also that 
he could not pass that measure 
in defiance of the pledge given 
@ year ago by Mr Bonar Law ; 
and he did what only an hon- 
ourable and _ clear - thinking 
statesman could do in those 
circumstances. And Mr Lloyd 
George laughs at his honesty. 
Well may he laugh at it: it 
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is a quality which he will 
never share. 

And Mr Baldwin has put 
us under another obligation. 
He conducted the campaign 
in the country with a dig- 
nity and a fairness which are 
very rare in democracies, and 
which no one of his adver- 
saries could, or dared to, emu- 
late. He sank to no recrimina- 
tions; he made no ribald 
jests ; he did not confuse the 
issue by irrelevant personalities. 
So that, even in failure, he 
deserves our thanks and our 
respect. He has set an ex- 
ample which may be followed, 
though that is doubtful when 
such men as Mr M‘Ourdy seek 
the suffrages of the people. 
But even if it be not followed, 
we know now that there is at 
least one Minister who was 
ready to sacrifice all for what 
he thought just and right, 
who was content to fight not 
for himself but for a cause. 

The Election has proved 
again how little sense has the 
democracy. <A system of uni- 
versal suffrage, under which 
we live or perish, has neither 
wisdom nor continuity. It 
cares for nothing save for the 
filling of its own belly; and 
since it does not understand 
how best to fulfil even that 
duty, its conclusions are, and 
must ever be, dependent upon 
the hazard of a die. Such 
large questions as the future 
of the Empire, justice to Ire- 
land, a loyal co-operation with 
our Dominions, do not interest 
the democracy in the very 
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slightest degree. Our enfran- 
chised people has witnessed, 
or might have witnessed, if it 
had turned its casual eyes in 
the right direction, the be- 
trayal of the loyalists in Ire- 
land, and has witnessed it 
without the disapproving tre- 
mor of an eyelid. It did not 
interfere with its breakfast- 
table. It might have heard, 
if it had been at the pains to 
listen, what the representatives 
of our Dominions, those Do- 
minions which stood by our 
side in the war, thought and 
hoped. It did not value them 
at the price of a pot of beer. 
It was told that its tinned 
salmon would cost it more, 


and, heedless of ptomaine 
poison, it shivered visibly. 
Tinned salmon has a double 


claim upon its regard: it is 
cheap, and it saves the trouble 
of cooking, an _ operation 
dreaded by the housewives 
who aspire to govern the coun- 
try. And, thus regardless of 
its responsibilities, it has cast 
a vote for unemployment, and 
must not complain if its future 
lot is doles, not labour. That 
profound political philosopher 
and British knight, Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, wrote a letter to the 
‘Times’ complaining that the 
words ‘‘ Tariff’ and “‘ Fiscal ” 
were unintelligible to the people, 
and should not be made the 
topics of an Election. He did 
not tell us any other means of 
reforming the tariff but by an 
Election, and he obviously did 
not understand that he was 
attacking not this Election, 
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but the whole system of de- 
mocracy. For, in truth, there 
is no question upon which 
the democracy is invited to 
vote that it understands. When 
Home Rule for Ireland was 
before the country, it aroused 
so little speculation in the 
public mind that many who 
cast their votes for it knew as 
little what it was as where 
Ireland was situated. At one 
meeting, we remember, the 
candidate was setting forth 
the evils of Home Rule as he 
saw them, and he was greeted 
with the nasty interruption of 
a zealous Radical, who was 
pledged to vote straight for 
Mr Gladstone, and who ex- 
pressed his zeal in these words : 
“Go home; we don’t want 
any of your Home Rule.”’ For- 
eign policy, too, is at the 
mercy of the electorate. Does 
Sir Basil Zaharoff believe that 
the people is fit to pronounce 
upon its intricate problems ? 
No; there is no question, 
foreign or domestic, upon which 
the voice of people—the voice 
of what a god !—is worth lis- 
tening to; and Sir Basil’s 
sudden irruption into the de- 
bate seems to have been wholly 
irrelevant. 

The cause of Tariff Reform, 
lately supported by both Parties 
in the State, Liberal and Con- 
servative, has been beaten. 
Yet it is not alost cause. Hither 
in the end it will triumph, or 
England will be ruined. We 
cannot for ever sink into idle- 
ness and live by the labour of 
others. 


What part has the Press 
played in the Election? The 
problem is not easy of solu- 
tion, because the vast majority 
of the electorate either does 
not or cannot read. The wise 
well-thinking newspapers—‘ The 
Times’ and ‘The Morning Post’— 
speak only to the disfranchised, 
to those who, understanding 
the problems of government, 
are by the system of democracy 
excluded from the right of 
choosing our governors. So 
few are they in number, com- 
pared with the vast horde into 
whose hands are committed our 
destinies, that their knowledge 
and their reason go for noth- 
ing. And the rest of the Press 
has been so tortuous in its 
methods of expression, so clear- 
ly swayed by a personal con- 
sideration beyond our ken, that 
nobody in the world knows 
what it wants or doesn’t want. 
The great trust, conducted, we 
are told, by those two eminent 
Peers, Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook, has been extraor- 
dinarily active throughout the 
brief campaign. They have, 
indeed, afforded a comic ele- 
ment, which no Election should 
be without. What they wanted 
we do not know. They have 
been careful not to tell us. 
Perhaps it was a dukedom 
apiece, or perhaps it was that 
Mr Baldwin did not consult 
them before consulting the 
country, Whatever the cause, 
these owners of many papers 
spoke in them all with the 
same voice. They suspended 
for the moment their opinions 
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and their principles. They pro- 
test that they are Imperialists 
and Tariff Reformers both. One 
of them, Lord Rothermere, has 
always been the champion of 
a close entente with France. 
Yet for the moment he forgot 
his French sympathies, for he 
must have known that if the 
Conservatives had shown an 
imperfect love for France, the 
Radicals would never stint their 
love and admiration for Ger- 
many. He tells us further 
that he is a Protectionist—a 
wholly irrelevant statement so 
long as he keeps his views in 
a cupboard. And then he 
pleads, with tears in his eyes 
and voice, that Free Trade 
should be given another chance. 
We should have thought that a 
run of eighty years was enough 
to test any system. 

Who shall find an answer to 
this vast and foolish enigma ? 


Maybe the answer would not 
be worth knowing if it were 
found. But there is a great 
encouragement in the mys- 
terious agitation of the News- 


paper Trust. The mysterious 
agitation had no influence what- 
ever. The one party which 
it attacked openly and with- 
out innuendo is the Labour 
Party, and despite its attacks 
the Labour Party succeeded 
beyond the expectations of any- 
body. So that it seems as if 
the support of the Trust can 
easily be dispensed with, and 
we hope that if ever it be 
offered again to the Conserva- 
tive Party it will be declined 
with or without thanks. 
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Never since the year 1906 
have we had any faith in 
what is pompously called the 
Power of the Press. In that 
year all the Press was on one 
side, and all the voters were 
on the other. And in the 
last Election we noted a simi- 
lar failure of the Newspaper 
Trust to make itself heard, 
though it shouted in many 
places with one voice. Nor 
will any sensible man regret 
that the Power of the Press is 
passing away, that the black 
art of printing has no longer 
the same terrors for the simple- 
minded which once it had. 
For the Press, as it is embodied 
in trusts and ‘‘combines,”’ has 
neither responsibility nor safe- 
guard. It is responsive to 
nothing but a falling circula- 
tion. So long as its pro- 
prietors choose to pay for its 
production, it can say what it 
likes. The one safeguard which 
of old it had was the editor. 
Now the editor, as we remember 
him, was moved by no other 
consideration than policy in 
the higher sense. He cherished 
in his mind and expressed upon 
paper certain opinions and prin- 
ciples which he refused to re- 
linguish at the bidding of a 
proprietor. If the principles 
of the editor clashed with the 
interests of the proprietor, the 
editor resigned, and there was 
an end of it. To-day all is 
changed. The magnates of 
the Newspaper Trust disdain 
editors. They are masters, 
supreme and unchallenged, in 
their many and diverse offices. 
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They send out the same orders 
to a hundred printing-presses, 
and they keep those whom 
they call their editors dangling 
upon the ends of telephone 
wires. But happily for the 
country they have overdone 
the business, and if they reflect 
calmly upon the results of the 
Election they will see that 
their influence is dead. As 
we have said, they did their 
best to extinguish the Labour 
Party, which has prospered 
marvellously. They hoped for 
a coalition, in which Messrs 
Lloyd George and Churchill 
should once more engulf the 
Tories, and if they see any 
coalition at all, it will be a 
coalition of Mr Asquith, Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald, and their 
dangerous followers. 


It is pleasant in these days 
of plannings and plottings to 
turn from the confusion of 
politics to the ripe and amiable 
gossip of Professor Saintsbury. 
His second ‘Scrap Book ’ (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.) is of 
the same ripe and amiable 


quality as the first. It dis- 
courses seriously of serious 
things. Professor Saintsbury 


is never flippant where eating 
and drinking are being dis- 
cussed. His knowledge of wine 
is familiar to us all, and he 
has much of value to say about 
the composition of a good 
dinner. He looks back upon 
life with a cheerful pleasure, 
as upon a friend who has served 
him well. Some of those whom 
he has met in his 


passage, 
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happily yet unfinished, through 
the “world, he likes better 
than others. Even those whom 
he dislikes, even puritans and 
*‘ pussyfoots,” he treats with 
a light-handed contempt. The 
one man upon whom he passes 
a harsh sentence justifies the 
harshness. ‘‘ But Mark Patti- 
son;”’ says he, “‘to speak with- 
out meal on mouth or not 
enfarinhadamente, was rather a 
brute. Excuses or explana- 
tions of his want of amiability 
have, of course, been lodged— 
one may say by himself,—the 
rankle of the gorcen rifuto of 
his desertion, not like that of 
Newman, but, in a different 
direction, of the principles 
which Newman himself de- 
serted: the fact that he was 
not made Rector as soon as he 
ought to have been,” &c., &c. 
For the rest Professor Saints- 
bury has been a fortunate man, 
making the friends he liked, 
dancing with the women he 
liked, reading the books he 
liked. 

Whatever he writes about, 
he does it with a certain joy 
in the writing. His account 
of Oxford in the ’sixties is a 
piece of history of great worth 
and substance. A picture of 
life as it was lived at Merton 
College, it will increase in value 
as time goes on. Professor 
Saintsbury sketches the hopes 
and fears of an ambitious under- 
graduate, whose one failing was 
the profitable failing of a love 
of discursive reading, with a 
lively pen and an accurate 
memory. The one sorrow which 
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darkened his early days was a 
Second in Greek, and he still 
seems to feel the mishap with 
a strange poignancy. It irked 
him as bitterly as a similar 
failure irked Mark Pattison, 
the one don at Oxford of whom 
he keeps an unhappy remem- 
brance. In Professor Saints- 
bury’s defence it may be said 
that he came far nearer to 
Pattison in getting a first. 
They expressed their disap- 
pointment each after his own 
fashion. “I wonder,’ says 
Professor Saintsbury, “if there 
is anything not involving severe 
bodily pain, utter financial ruin, 
real disgrace, or the death of 
a dear friend, which hurts so 
abominably and lasts so long 
as getting a Second.” Mark 
Pattison thought it was an 
occasion for a harsh piece of 
self - abnegation. ** Passing 
through London on my way,” 
thus he wrote, “I saw adver- 
tised, ‘Steam to Hull for 5s.,’ 
and immediately went on board: 
5s. were as much as a wretched 
second class ought to pay for 
his fare to Yorkshire.” No 
doubt he regarded the foul 
passage and the terrible sea- 
sickness which followed as a 
proper punishment, and both 
the failure and the suffering 
were burnt into his mind. 
Professor Saintsbury’s Second 
is his sole recorded misfortune, 
except his failure which Mark 
Pattison shared, until Lincoln 
College gave him shelter, to 
get a fellowship. For the rest 
he has faced and still faces 
life with a gay courage. There 
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is a gaiety even in his assaults 
upon the foolish ones of the 
earth. He does not easily 
bear the modern canonisation 
of the Working-Man, whose 
numerousness has persuaded 
many to fall down before him 
in worship. He takes Bishop 
Ryle severely to task for de- 
fending the revision of the 
Prayer- book, on the ground 
“that ‘ the working-man,’ ‘ the 
uneducated,’ ‘ the lower classes ’ 
—all the pets and spoilt chil- 
dren of the present day—are 
so puzzled by the dreadful old 
words, the strange construc- 
tions, &c., &c.!” Of course 
the educated classes are not 
worth considering. The mod- 
ern philanthropists do not be- 
lieve in the text: “To them 
that have shall be given.” 
And yet we have done not a 
little for the working-man with- 
out much result. ‘ Now for 
more than fifty years,” says 
Professor Saintsbury, “‘ we have 
been expending at first several 
hundreds of thousands a year, 
and at last something nearer 
hundreds of millions on the 
education of these poor dears ; 
and what have we taught them ? 
The answer is not readily forth- 
coming ; but we seem to have 
untaught them a good deal. 
They can’t, it seems, under- 
stand ‘quick,’ so we must 
make it ‘alive,’ and sacrifice 
one of the greatest phrases 
in English, ‘the quick and 
the dead.’”’ In other words, 
the taste and the sense of pro- 
priety of the educated must be 
sacrificed to the ignorance of 
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those who refuse to learn, and 
are not likely in any case to 
ponder very deeply the simple 
phrases of the Prayer - book 
which baffle their idle minds. 
In the same spirit of ridicule 
he exposes the folly of those 
who would prevent others from 
doing what they pretend they 
don’t want to do, or do them- 
selves in secret. He casti- 
gates the lady who talks about 
America’s ‘‘ magnificent effort 
of Prohibition.” The magnifi- 
cence of Prohibition rightly 
seems to him to be “ going 
far.”’ He loves the busybodies 
who would suppress gambling 
in others no more than he 
loves those who directly en- 
courage the enterprise of the 
“ poot-leggers.”’ Not for noth- 
ing was he born in a house 
called Lottery Hall, because 
it was built out of winnings 
under that system of public 
lotteries which our more in- 
telligent and less canting fore- 
fathers permitted and utilised. 
He has never been able to per- 
ceive any moral harm in what 
is called gambling, unless you 
lose what you can’t pay. His 
defence of betting is as good an 
attack as we know upon the 
busybodies who ‘“ compound 
for sins that they’re inclined 
to by damning those they have 
no mind to.”” He asserts that, 
a8 usual, it is by sideways of 
“example,”  ‘* consequence,”’ 
“temptation,” &c., that the 
attack is made, and then asks, 
most pertinently, “How often 
18 One to point out that pretty 
nearly everything in this world 
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is capable of abuse, or of being 
combined with something that 
is bad?’’ And thus he con- 
cludes an excellent argument : 
“To set up sham Satans, for 
the mere purpose of extinguish- 
ing or trying to extinguish 
them, is surely folly of the 
foolishest, if it is not some- 
thing even worse.” 

Among his pieces of liter- 
ary criticism there is none 
nearer to the point than that 
which he calls “ Laughing at 
Tennyson.’ He recalls an ex- 
cellent phrase, ‘‘ we have been 
laughing at Tennyson for a 
good many years,” and makes 
it the text of an engaging dis- 
course. He accuses the de- 
tractors of Tennyson of imitat- 
ing Rymer, who was angry 
with Iago for being a traitor, 
and of criticising Tennyson:on 
a false ground. We may not 
like the blameless prig, as 
Mallock called King Arthur 
many years ago; we may not 
be sorry for the May Queen ; 
we may not love Dora at all. 
** But,”’ asks Professor Saints- 
bury, “what has all this to 
do with poetry?’’ For simi- 
lar reasons, it is very easy to 
condemn the greatest, the aus- 
terest of poets. We may say 
of Dryden, for instance, that 
he was a turncoat, of Milton 
that he was a rebel against 
his king. But these sins do 
not touch their poetry. “No,” 
says Professor  Saintsbury, 
brushing away irrelevancies 
with a large gesture, “a poet’s 
opinions, tastes, principles, ac- 
tions, ideals, character, and so 
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forth matter absolutely noth- 
ing when he is considered as 
a poet. You may hang him 
as a poet ‘for his bad verses,’ 
but for nothing else.”’ 

These are wise words, and 
yet in another place Professor 
Saintsbury throws their wis- 
dom overboard, as though it 
were nothing worth. He is 
replying to those who re- 
proached him for having left 
out from his “ panel of great- 
est ’ Virgil and Chaucer, Rabe- 
lais and Cervantes, Moliére and 
Dickens, and the rest, and for 
having admitted Thackeray. In 
attempting to justify what 
seems to us a strange aberra- 
tion, he writes a few pages 
upon Virgil which belie his 
own deliberate teaching. He 
confesses that Virgil’s power 
over phrase and metre is that 
of a most accomplished crafts- 
man, that his narrative power is 
remarkable, that his ‘ Georgics ’ 
are about as good as didactic 
poetry can be. In brief, he 
acclaims him a great poet, and 
then hangs him not for his bad 
verses, which, in writing of 
Tennyson, he asserts to be the 
only excuse for a hanging, but 
for something else. It is the 
fatal and ubiquitous presence 
of the hero of the ‘ Aineid ’ that 
troubles him. Aineas has the 
same effect upon his mind as 
“the blameless prig”’ has had 
upon the minds of the critics 
of Tennyson. When he writes 
of Aineas, he might be one of 
the younger generation de- 
nouncing King Arthur. He 
forgets that Virgil did not 
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paint the portrait of A®neas 
out of villainy or misunder- 
standing, but because he saw 
it in the colours which he used. 

Yet this is what Professor 
Saintsbury writes: ‘‘A more 
disgusting hero than Aineas 
there is not in the range of 
epic. And in some astonishing 
manner he combines uninter- 
estingness with disgust. He 
is such a poor creature that 
you would almost be ashamed 
to kick him, as he deserves, 
because he would begin com- 
plaining to his mother, and 
you wouldn’t like to annoy 
her. I should like to hear 
her private opinion of her off- 
spring, also the remarks both 
of Vulcan and of Mars on the 
subject.”’ Even if it be true, is 
it not wholly irrelevant ? Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury has taught us 
that ‘‘a poet’s opinions, tastes, 
principles, actions, ideals, char- 
acter, and so forth matter 
absolutely nothing when he is 
considered as a poet.” In 
other words, we appeal with 
confidence from Professor 
Saintsbury discoursing of Vir- 
gil to Professor Saintsbury dis- 
coursing of Tennyson, and we 
have no doubt what the verdict 
will be. 

And where are the bad verses 
in Virgil’s works for which 
alone you may hang him? 
We do not know them. Like 
all great poets, Virgil was 
secure in the great tradition. 
There is nothing second-hand 
in his debt to Homer. He 
would have been but an anar- 
chist if he had rebelled against 
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the influence of the father of 
epic poetry. The charge of 
stealing was brought against 
him in his lifetime, and he 
knew how to repel it. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asked pertinently, ‘‘ don’t 
these gentry attempt the same 
thefts themselves ? And 
again,’ said he of his d2- 
tractors, “they will find that 
it is easier to rob Hercules 
of his club than Homer of a 
single line.” At this hour it 
is idle to praise the various 
harmony of his verse, the 
splendour of his diction, his 
seeing eye, which simplifies 
impressions and finds the essen- 
tial in every scene; his mas- 
tery of landscape, which en- 
ables him in two lines to 
sketch a land-locked harbour, 
or paint a village fading in 
the evening light. An eminent 
professor of the ancient tongues 
once said that if he could per- 
suade his pupils to learn the 
Fourth Georgie by heart, and 
to appreciate all its beauty, 
he had done all he could for 
them. His paradox points the 
way to the truth, and what- 
ever view we may take of the 
character of Aneas, we shall 
refuse still to hang Virgil on 
an irrelevant charge. 

In one other argument we 
should like to engage Professor 
Saintsbury. In justifying his 
exclusions from his “‘ panel of 
greatest,” he says that “the 
twelve he mentioned are ex- 
pressly described as the ‘ seri- 
ous’ writers, who have ap- 
peared to him as such, and as 
such consummately.” The 
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word “serious” puzzles us. 
We do not know what precise 
meaning Professor Saintsbury 
attaches to it. It is not alto- 
gether a pleasant word. It 
may suggest long sermons, 
written for our good. Malvolio 
was serious—serious in his lack 
of humour. The dictionary 
does not help us much when it 
defines ‘“‘ serious” as “ grave 
in feeling, manner, or disposi- 
tion; not light, gay, or vola- 
tile.’ None of these defini- 
tions support Professor Saints- 
bury in putting Thackeray 
among his first twelve, and ex- 
cluding the others. In literary 
criticism, “‘ serious ’’ must have 
a literary sense far away from 
“ gravity” or ‘“‘ weight.” It 
should, we think, be applied 
to writers who contemplate 
large issues, who are deter- 
mined to work for all time, to 
whom the fickle appreciation 
of the moment means nothing, 
if it be compared with an 
eternity of fame and influence. 
The finest jester of them all 
may be “serious” if he be 
properly inspired. Would any- 
body withhold the _ epithet 
*‘ serious ” from Aristophanes, 
who mingled the song of night- 
ingales with the chatter of 
apes ? Chaucer and Cervantes, 
Rabelais and Moliére, Dickens 
himself are ‘ serious,’’ both for 
the mastery of their art and 
their lasting effect upon the 
world. Whether we wish it or 
not, they are part of our in- 
heritance and of ourselves. But 
Thackeray? He achieved an 
eminence in his own little 
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corner. He is superficial in 
thought as he is generally 
familiar and easy-going in style. 
His was the style coulant, which 
Baudelaire condemned in the 
works of George Sand, and to us 
at least he does not seem worth 
a place among the twelve “ seri- 
ous’ ones of the world. We 
say this in no dispraise of 
Professor Saintsbury. It is his 
highest merit that he invites 
discussion. There is in his 
book something for all tastes, 
and it is our only regret that 
we cannot argue out our case, 
across the hearth-rug, with as 
genial and many-sided a critic 
of life and letters as ever put 
pen to paper. But, alas! he 
is not a “ best-seller ’ in Bloem- 
fontein ! 


In the noise and clatter of 
the General Election, the sad 
and sudden death of M. Maurice 
Barrés passes in England al- 
most unnoticed. It is a matter 
of regret for all the civilised 
world. M. Barrés possessed 
in an eminent degree all the 
qualities which ensure the ar- 
tistry of French prose. After 
the publication of ‘ Huit jours 
chez M. Renan,’ his gift of 
irony could not be held in 
doubt. His prose, noble and 
strenuous, comes within the 
great tradition. “In litera- 
ture,’’ as he has said himself, 
“without going back upon our 
fathers, the romantiques, I ask 
nothing more than to descend 
into les foréis barbares, and to 
join the classic road, provided 
that, in enrolling ourselves 
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under the perfect discipline 
of Racine and Moliére, we are 
left our rich baggage and our 
glorious banners. Here, again, 
I submit to the national tradi- 
tion, but how should I be un- 
grateful to the enchantments 
of my youth?” Or, as M. 
Charles Maurras puts it, he is 
“original but traditional, tra- 
ditional but original.’”’ Such 
every great writer must be. 
For none but a savage can 
shake off the gladly-worn fet- 
ters of his art, and none who 
speaks aloud to future genera- 
tions, or to his own, can be 
heard if he do not speak with 
a voice, or at least an accent, 
that is his own. Nothing that 
M. Barrés has written could 
belong to another. The sen- 
sibility with which he has en- 
visaged foreign cities—Toledo, 
Venice, Athens, Sparta—is per- 
sonal and distinctive. The skill 
which he has of exciting in 
others the impressions which 
he feels himself is unmatched 
in the literature of to-day. 
Above all, the political point 
of view, from which he sur- 
veys the world, is fixed on 
the country. 

You cannot think of Maurice 
Barrés without thinking of 
politics. There are few writers, 
indeed, who discard their opin- 
ions when they take up their 


pen. ** Politics are every- 
where,” writes a friend of 
Barrés. ‘‘ He who knows how 


to analyse himself cannot ignore 
the intimate part which pro- 
found political causes have had 
in his joy and his suffering.” 
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Moreover, Barrés went early 
into politics. He was the 
youngest lieutenant of General 
Boulanger, and he remained a 
nationalist all his life long. 
If he did not allow the pursuit 
of politics to interrupt the 
practice of literature, he thought 
it was his duty to serve his 
country where best he could 
serve her—in the Chamber. 
An eloquent and zealous deputy, 
he took his share of the debates 
for many a long year. He 
could forget his native Lorraine 
as little as he could forget the 
France to which it belonged, 
to which it has been restored. 
He believed that France with- 
out the two ravished provinces 
was truncated, maimed. ‘In 
politics,’ he has written, “I 
held tenaciously to one thing 
only: the recovery of Metz 
and Strasbourg. All the rest 
I subordinated to this principal 
end. To judge any event, to 
appreciate any project of the 
legislature, I ask myself: ‘ Will 
it make us stronger?’ ...I 
cannot arrive at wishing to 
be Switzerland or Belgium, 
which seems to be the practical 
ideal of our advanced parties, 
and I continue to regard the 
quality of Frenchman as a 
glorious title and an _ heroic 
duty.” 

Such was his simple ambition, 
such the cause he fought for, 
and he had the good fortune 
to see some at least of his 
dreams come true. Metz and 
Strasbourg are a part of France 
once more; Jeanne d’Arc has 
won the canonisation which 
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she deserved. Even the 
churches of France, ill-treated 
as they have been and are, 
through the championship of 
Barrés are better cared for than 
once they were. He loved 
the blood and soil of France. 
He felt that he was part of 
her glorious past. ‘‘A Napo- 
leon himself,” he asked, ‘‘ what 
is he then? An innumerable 
group of events and men. And 
my grandfather, an obscure 
soldier in the Grand Army, I 
know well that he is a con- 
stituent part of Napoleon, Em- 
peror and King.” 

It is not strange, then, that 
the panache in which France 
delights was dear to Maurice 
Barrés. He cannot withhold 
his admiration from those 
young heroes of St Cyr who 
swore that they would go into 
battle in full dress, with white 
gloves and cassoway plumes 
in their caps—‘“‘too French,” 
he calls it, “over full of the 
innocence and the admirable 
goodwill of these young men, 
over full also of disastrous 
consequences.” But France, 
through it all, remains ever 
faithful to her own soul. “In 
every generation ’—again it is 
Barrés who speaks—“ she calls 
to life again Roland, Godefrey 
de Bouillon, Bayard, Turenne, 
Marceau, though she knows 
not their names, and still she 
intoxicates herself with the 
sentiments of which she changes 
nothing but the formule.” If 
France has done this, as indeed 
she did in the Great War, it is 
due largely to the lofty teach- 
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ing of such patriots as Maurice 
Barrés, and an amiable Radical 
in the ‘Ere Nouvelle’ charged 
him, after his death, with being 
one of those responsible for the 
deaths of one million seven 
hundred thousand Frenchmen, 
which proves that the sathe 
contemptible breed flourishes 
on the other as on this side of 
the Channel. 

But let it not be thought 
that because Barrés, like all 
good citizens, played a gallant 
part in the politics of his 
country, he ever made any 


concessions in the practice of 
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literature. He was a great 
writer always, scrupulous and 
exact. His famous trilogy, the 
‘Romance of the. National 
Energy,’ is a political novel in 
the same sense that Disraeli’s 
trilogy is a. political novel. 
Each of the two men discovered 
the genre, and made it his own. 
Se it may be said that Barrés 
is an equal loss to politics and 
to letters, and France, in pay- 
ing him the highest honour at 
his funeral that she can pay to 
a distinguished son, acquitted 
herself as best she might of the 
debt she owed him. 
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